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PREFACE 

OF the five Books which make up this work, the First 
Book relates generally the history of the fortunes of 
the Church in Rome in the first days. 

The foundation stories of the Roman congregations were 
laid largely by the Apostles Peter and Paul — Peter, so with 
one accord say the earliest contemporary writers,^ being the 
first apostle who preached in Rome. Paul, who taught many 
years later in the Capital, was also reckoned as a founder 
of the Roman Church ; for his teaching, especially his Christ- 
ology, supplemented and explained in detail the teaching of 
S. Peter and the early founders. 

The First Book relates how, after the great fire of Rome 
in the days of Nero, the Christians came into prominence, but 
apparently were looked on for a considerable period as a 
sect of dissenting Jews. 

From A.D. 64 and onwards they were evidently regarded 
as enemies of the State, and were perpetuaUy harassed and 
persecuted. No real period of " quietness " was again enjoyed 
by them until the famous edict of Constantine the Great, 
A.D. 313, had been issued. Although, through the favour of 
the reigning Emperor, a temporary suspension of the 
stem law of the State, sometimes lasting for several years, 
left the Christian sect for a time, comparatively speaking, 
at peace. 

The Persecutions, which began in the days of Nero, with 
varying severity continued all through the reigns of the 
Flavians (Vespasian, Titus, Domitian). 

' These are quoted on pp. 13-20 of Book I. 
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Nerva, who succeeded Domitian, only reigned two years, 
and was followed by the great Trajan : stiU the persecution 
of the sect continued. This we learn from Pliny's letter to 
Trajan, circa a.d. 111-113. Hadrian, who followed Trajan, 
virtually pursued the same policy. 

In the latter years of Hadrian, from a.d. 134-5, the result 
of the great Jewish rebellion definitely and for ever separated, 
in the eyes of the government, the Christian from the Jew. 
Henceforth the Jew generally pursued his quiet way, and 
found new ideals, new hopes. The State feared the Jew no 
longer. 

Not so the Christian. Rome saw clearly now that a new 
and influential sect had arisen in their midst ; a sect absolutely 
opposed to the old Roman sacred traditions and worship, a 
sect, too, that evidently possessed some mighty secret power 
which enabled the Christians fearlessly to defy the magistracy 
of the Empire. This partly accoimts for the greater severity 
of the persecution under the Antonine Emperors. 

The poUcy of the Antonines (Pius and Marcus), which 
endeavoured to restore and to give fresh life to the old Roman 
traditions and worship, which they looked upon as indissolubly 
bound up with the greatness and power of Rome, was absolutely 
hostile to the spirit of Christian thought and teaching. 

The First Book brings the history down to a.d. 180, the date 
of the death of Marcus Aurehus Antoninus. 

The " Inner Life " of the Christian congregations is now 
dwelt on, and forms the subject-matter of Books II., 
III., IV. 

The subject-matter of the Second Book is the everyday life 
of the Christian in the first, second, and third centuries, during 
which period the religion of Jesus of Nazareth was in the eyes 
of the Roman government an unlawful cult, and its adherents 
were ever liable to the severest punishment, such as confisca- 
tion of their goods, rigorous imprisonment, torture, and even 
death. 
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After dwelling on the question of the numbers of Chris- 
tians in very early times, their public assemblies or meetings 
together are described with considerable detail in Book II. 
The importance of these " meetings *' in early Christian life is 
dwelt upon. What took place at these gatherings is conunented 
upon at considerable length. The position occupied by the 
slave at these " meetings/' and in Christian society generally, 
is examined briefly. 

Some of the various difficulties which Christians in the age 
of persecution had to isice, and the way by which these diffi- 
culties were combated, are described. 

Instruction as to the way of meeting the difficulty of life 
for a Christian living in pagan Rome, was given by two 
different schools of thought. A sketch is given of (i) " Rigour- 
ists," and (2) of the " gentler and more practical " schools 
which strove to accommodate the Christian life with the Ufe 
of the ordinary Roman citizen. 

The important part played by the " Rigotirist " or ascetic 
school in the ultimate conversion of the Roman World to 
Christianity is examined. 

Finally, some of the inducements are indicated which per- 
suaded the Christian of the first three centuries to endiu^e 
with brave patience the hard and dangerous Ufe which was 
ever the earthly lot of the followers of Jesus. 

The Third Book treats especially of the hard and painful 
nature of the " hfe " which, from a.d. 64, was the lot of the 
Christian in the Roman Empire. For the members of the 
commimity ever hved under the dark shadow of persecution. 
The severity of the persecution varied from time to time, but 
the dark shadow lay on them, and constantly brooded over all 
their works and days. We possess no direct detailed history 
of this state of things, but all the early contemporary writings 
of Christians, a good many of which, whole or in fragments, 
have come down to us, are literally honeycombed with notices 
bearing on this perpetual apprehension ; and indeed so real, so 
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believers on the " Name," and have shown us what was the 
sore and certain hope which inspired their wonderful endurance 
of pain and agony, and their marvellous courage in the hour 
of trial. 

All this and much more the inscriptions on the thousand 
thousand graves, the dim fading pictures, the rough carvings, 
speak of in a language none can mistake. It is, indeed, a 
voice from the dead, bearing its strange, weird testimony 
which none can gainsay or doubt. 

The work of excavation and the patient study of these 
Catacombs are yet slowly proceeding, but from what has been 
already discovered we have learned much of the " Inner Life " 
of this early Christian folk. 

The history of these wonderful Catacombs, this subterranean 
city of the dead beneath the suburbs of ancient Rome, is told 
at scnne length and with considerable detail in the Fourth 
Book. 

The Fifth Book may be considered as a supplement to the 
work, which in the first four Books has dwelt on (i) the very 
early history, and (2) on the " Inner Life " of the Christian 
Church in the first three centuries, especially in Rome. 

Christianity sprang from the heart of the Chosen People, 
the Jews. The Divine Founder in His earthly life was pleased 
to be a Son of the Chosen People, and His disciples, who laid 
the early stories of the Faith, were all Jews, as were the 
earhest converts to the religion of Jesus. 

The history of the Jews — their past and present condition — 
is indissolubly bound up with the records of Christianity. 
It constitutes the most important confirmation which we 
possess of the truth of early Christian history. It is the 
weightiest of all evidential arguments here, and it cannot be 
refuted or disproved. 

The general account of the Chosen People before the 
coming of Messiah is well known, and the historical accuracy 
of the Old Testament records is generally admitted. But the 
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The ten or twelve millions of Jews, scattered through 
many hostile nations, living in the world of to-day, more 
powerful, more influential by far than they were in the golden 
age of David and Solomon, linked together by a bond which 
has never snapped, are indeed an ever-present evidence of 
the truth of the story of the early Christians dwelt on in the 
first four Books of this work. 
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BOOK I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 

IN ROME 



PART I 



INTRODUCTORY 
THE JEWISH COLONY IN ROME 

AT the beginning of the first century of the Christian era 
the Jewish colony in Rome had attained large dimen- 
sions. As early as B.C. 162 we hear of agreements — 
we can scarcely call them treaties — concluded between the 
Jews under the Maccabean dynasty and the Republic. After 
the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey, B.C. 63, a number more 
of Jewish exiles swelled the number of the chosen people who 
had settled in the capital. Cicero when pleading for Flaccus, 
who was their enemy, publicly alludes to their numbers and 
influence. Their ranks were still further recruited in B.C. 51, 
when a lieutenant of Crassus brought some thousands of 
Jewish prisoners to Rome. During the civil wars, Juhus 
Caesar showed marked favour to the chosen people. After his 
murder they were prominent among those who mourned 
him. 

Augustus continued the poUcy of Julius Caesar, and showed 
them much favour ; their influence in Roman society during 
the earlier years of the Empire seems to have been consider- 
able. They are mentioned by the great poets who flourished 
in the Augustan age. The Jewish Sabbath is especially alluded 
to by Roman writers as positively becoming a fashionable 
observance in the capital. 

A few distinguished families, who really possessed Uttle of 
the Hebrew character and nationality beyond the name, 
such as the Herods, adopted the manners and ways of Ufe 
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never paled or faltered, that the day would surely come when 
ont of their own people a mighty Deliverer would arise, who 
would restore them to their loved sacred city and country ; 
would invest His own. His chosen nation, with a glory 
and power grander, greater than the world had ever 



There is no doubt but that the Jew of Rome in Rome's 
golden days, in spite of his seeming poverty and degradation, 
possessed a peculiar moral power in the great empire, imknown 
among pagan nations.^ 

In the reign of Nero, when the disciples of Jesus in Rome 
first emerged from the clouds and mists which envelop the 
earliest days of Roman Christianity, the number of Jews in 
the capital is variously computed as amoimting to from 
30,000 to 50,000 persons. 

The Jewish colony in Rome was a thoroughly representa- 
tive body of Jews. They were gathered from many centres 
of population, Palestine and Jerusalem itself contributing 
a considerable contingent. They evidently were distinguished 
for the various quahties, good and bad, which generally char- 
acterized this strange, wonderful people. They were restless, 
at times turbulent, proud and disdainful, avaricious and 
grasping ; but at the same time they were tender and com- 
passionate in a very high degree to the sad-eyed unfortunate 
ones among their own people, — most reverent, as we have 
remarked, in the matter of disposing of their dead, — on the 
whole giving an example of a morality far higher than that 
which, as a rule, prevailed among the citizens of the mighty 
capital in the midst of whom they dwelt. 

The nobler qualities which emphatically distinguished 
the race were no doubt fostered by the intense religious spirit 

^ A singular and interesting passage of Allard here deserves to be quoted 
verbatim : " Dans Rome oH le celibat est devenue une plaie sociale, oil la 
population diminue, oik la st6rilit6 regne au foyer domestique, oii Tavorte- 
ment I'infantidde sont frequents et k peine r6prim6s, les Juifs seules ont 
beaucoup d'enfants — Tadte a d^fini d'un mot ce trait de leur race ; ' generandi 
amor/ dit-il en 6numerant les principaux charact^es du peuple Juif. Tons 
les t6moignages andens parlent de leur grand nombre ; 'augmenter 6tait une 
de leurs pr6occupations, ' augenda multittidini consulitur * dit encore Tadte." 
See Tadtns, Hist. v. 5 ; Allard, i. p. 12. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHURCH IN ROME—" A " 

INTO this mass of Jewish strangers dwelling in the great 
city came the news of the wonderful work of Jesus Christ. 
As among the Jews at Jerusalem, so too in Rome, the 
story of the Cross attracted many — ^repelled many. The 
glorious news of salvation, of redemption, sank quietly into 
many a sick and weary heart ; these hearts were kindled into a 
passionate love for Him who had redeemed them — ^into a love 
such as had never before been kindled in any hiunan heart. 
While, on the other hand, with many, the thought that the 
treasured privileges of the chosen people were henceforward 
to be shared on equal terms by the despised Gentile world, 
excited a bitter and uncompromising opposition — an opposi- 
tion which oftentimes shaded into an intense hate. 

The question as to who first preached the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to this great Jewish colony will probably never be 
answered. There is a high probability that the " story of 
the Cross " was told very soon after the Resurrection by some 
of those pilgrims to the Holy City who had been eye-witnesses 
of the miracle of the first Pentecost. 

There is, however, a question connected with the begin- 
nings of Christianity in Rome which is of the deepest interest 
to the student of ecclesiastical history, a question upon which 
much that has happened since largely hangs. 

Was S. Peter in any way connected with the laying of the 
foundation of the great Christian commimity in Rome ; can 
he really be considered as one of the founders of that most 
important Church ? An immemorial tradition persists in so 
connecting him ; upon what grounds is this most ancient 
tradition based ? 

Scholars of all religious schools of thought now generally 
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The Quotations 

Clemens Romanus, a.d. 95-6. In the fifth chapter of the 
well-known and imdoubtedly authentic LeUer of ClemetU 
of Rome to the Corinthians, the writer calls the attention of 
the Corinthians to the examples of the Christian " athletes " 
who " lived very near to our own time." He speaks of the 
apostles who were persecuted, and who were faithful to 
death. " There was Peter, who after undergoing many 
sufferings, and having borne his testimony, went to his 
appointed place of glory. There was Paul, who after endur- 
ing chains, imprisonments, stonings, again and again, and 
sufferings of aU kinds . . . likevose endured martyrdom, and 
so departed from this world." 

The reason why Clement of Rome mentions these two 
special apostles (other apostles had already suffered martyrdom) 
is obvious. Qement was referring to examples of which they 
themselves had been eye-witnesses. Paul, it is universally 
acknowledged, was martyred in Rome ; is not the inference 
from the words of Clement, that Peter suffered martyrdom in 
this same city also, overwhelming ? 

Ignatius, circa a.d. 108-9, some twelve or thirteen years 
after Clement had written his Epistle to the Corinthians, on 
his journey to his martyrdom at Rome, thus writes to the 
Roman Church : " I do not command you like Peter and Paul : 
they were apostles ; I am a condemned criminal." Why now 
did Ignatius single out Peter and Paul ? So Bishop Lightfoot, 
conmienting on this passage, forcibly says : " Ignatius was 
writing from Asia Minor. He was a guest of a disciple of John 
at the time. He was sojourning in a coimtry where John 
was the one prominent name. The only conceivable reason 
why he specially named Peter and Paul was that these two 
apostles had both visited Rome and were remembered by the 
Roman Church." 

Papias of Hierapolis, bom circa a.d. 60-70. His writings 
probably date somewhat late in the first quarter of the second 
century. On the authority of Presbyter John, a personal dis- 
ciple of the Lord, Papias tells us about Mark : he was a friend 
and interpreter of S. Peter, and wrote down what he heard 
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TertuUian again writes : " Nor does it matter whether they 
are among those whom John baptized in the Jordan, or those 
whom Peter baptized in the Tiber." — De Baptismo, 4. 

TertuUian once more tells us : " The Chm-ch of the Romans 
reports that Clement was ordained by Peter." — De Pne- 
scriptione Hear. 36. 

TertuUian again bears similar testimony : " If thou art 
near to Italy, thou hast Rome. . . . How happy is that 
Church on whom the apostles shed all their teaching with 
their blood, where Peter is conformed to the passion of the 
Lord, where Paul is crowned with the death of John (the 
Baptist), where the Apostle John after having been plimged 
in boiling oil, without sufiering any harm, is banished to an 
island ! " — De Prcescriptione, 36. 

Caius (or Gains) the Roman presbj^er, circa a.d. 200-20, 
who lived in the days of Pope 2^phyrinus, and was a con- 
temporary of Hippolytus, if not (as Lightfoot suspects) 
identical with him (Hippolytus of Portus), gives us the follow- 
ing detail : " I can show you the trophies (the Memoriae or 
Chapel-Tombs) of the apostles. For if you will go to the 
Vatican or to the Ostian Way, thou wilt find (there) the 
trophies (the Memoriae) of those who founded the Church." 

Caius is here claiming for his own Church of Rome the 
authority of the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul, whose martyred 
bodies rest in Rome. — Quoted by Eusebius, H. E. 11. xxv. 

Thus at that early date when Caius wrote, the localities 
of the graves of the two apostles were reputed to have been 
the spots where now stand the great basilicas of SS. Peter and 
Paul. 

Eusebius, H, E. 11. xiv., gives a definite date for the first 
coming of Peter to Rome, and his preaching there. The 
historian was describing the influence of Simon Magus at 
Rome. This, he adds, did not long continue, " for immediately 
under the reign of Claudius, by the benign and gracious provi- 
dence of God, Peter, that powerful and great apostle who by 
his coiuage took the lead of all the rest, was conducted to 
Rome against this pest of mankind. He (S. Peter) bore the 
precious merchandise of the revealed hght from the East 
to those in the West, announcing this Ught itself, and salutary 






II 

A SUMMARY OF LITERARY NOTICES 

AND now to sum up the evidence we have been quoting : 
The Literary Notices have been gathered from all 
parts of the Roman world where Christianity had made 
a lodgment. 

From Rome (Qement of Rome) in the first and second 
centuries and early in the third century. 

From AnHoch (Ignatius, Papias) (including Syria and 
Asia Minor) very early in the second century. 

From Corinth (Greece) (Dionysius) in the second half of 
the second century. 

From Lyons (Gaul) (Irenaeus) in the second half of the 
second century. 

From Alexandria (Egypt) (Qement of Alexandria) in 
the second half of the second century. 

From Carthage (North Africa) (Tertullian) in the close of 
the second century. 

These and other literary notices, more or less definitely, 
all ascribe the laying of the foundation stories of the Church 
of Rome to the preaching and teaching of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. All without exception in their notices of this 
foundation work place the name of Peter first. It is hardly 
conceivable that these very early writers would have done 
this had Peter only made his appearance in Rome for the 
first time in a.d. 63 or 64, after Paul's residence in the capital 
for some two years, when he was awaiting the trial which 
resulted in his acquittal. 

Then again, the repeated mention of the two great apostles 
as the Founders of the Roman Church would have been singu- 
larly inaccurate if neither of them had visited the capital 
before a.d. 60-1, the date of Paul's arrival, and a.d. 63-4, the 
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The first of these in the middle of the second century was 
drawn up, as far as Eleutherius, a.d. 177-90 by Hegesippus, a 
Hebrew Christian. Eusebius is our authority for this. This 
list, however, has not come down to us. It is, however, prob- 
able that it was the basis, as far as it went, of the list drawn 
up by Irenseus circa a.d. 180-90. This is the earliest 
catalogue of the Roman Bishops which we possess. Irenaeus, 
after stating that the Roman Church was foimded by the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, adds that they entrusted the office 
of the Episcopate to Linus. 

In the Armenian version of the Chronicles of Eusebius, 
the only version in which we possess this Eusebian Chronicle, 
Peter appears at the head of the list of Roman Bishops, and 
twenty years is given as the duration of his government of the 
Church. Linus is stated to have been his successor. In the 
list of S. Jerome a similar order is preserved — ^with the slight 
difference of twenty-five years instead of twenty as the dura- 
tion of S. Peter's rule. The deduction which naturally follows 
these entries in the two lists has been already suggested. The 
Liberian Catalogue, compiled circa a.d. 354, places S. Peter 
at the head of the Roman Bishops — giving twenty-five years 
as the duration of his government. Linus follows here. 

The Liberian Catalogue was the basis of the great historical 
work now generally known as the " Liber Pontificalis," which 
in its notices of the early Popes embodies the whole of the 
Liberian Catalogue — only giving fresh details. The " Liber 
Pontificalis " in its first portion in its present form is traced 
back to the earlier years of the sixth century. 

The traditional notices of the early presence of S. Peter in 
Rome are many and various. Taken by themselves they 
are, no doubt, not convincing — some of them ranking as purely 
legendary — though we recognize even in these "purely 
legendary " notices an historical foundation ; but taken 
together they constitute an argument of no little weight. 

Among the " purely legendary " we have touched upon the 
memories which hang round the house of Pudens, and the 
chiu"ch which in very early times arose on its site.^ Of far 

^ On these memories which belong to the house of Pudens and his family, 
Bce pp. 262-270. 
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Rome " if he never appeared in Rome before A.D. 64 ? Long 
before this date the Church of the metropoUs had been 
" founded," had had time to become a large and flourishing 
Christian commimity. This estimate of the signal importance 
of the Church of Rome is based on various testimonies, among 
which may be ranked the long Ust of salutations in S. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, written circa a.d. 58. 

All the various notices of the leading Christian writers 
of the first and second centuries in all lands carefully style 
him as such. Paul, it is true, in most, not in all these early 
writings, is associated with him as a joint founder : this in a 
real sense can also be imderstood ; for although Paul came at a 
later date to Rome and dwelt there some two years, the presence 
of one of the greatest of the early Christian teachers would 
surely add enormously to the stability of the foundations 
laid years before. The teaching of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, continued for two years, was, of course, a very im- 
portant factor in the " foimdation work," and was evidently 
always reckoned as such. 

But even then, as we have seen, while the two apostles 
are frequently joined together as founders in the writings of 
the early Christian teachers, in several notable instances 
Peter's work is especially dwelt upon by them. 

Then again in the traditional " Memories " preserved to 
us, some of them of the highest historical value, it is Peter, 
not Paul, who is ever the principal figure. Paul rarely, if 
ever, appears in them. Great though undoubtedly Paul was 
as a teacher of the Christian m3^teries and as an expounder 
of Christian doctrine, it is emphatically Peter, not Paul, who 
lives in the " memories " of the Roman Christian commmiity. 

The place which the two basilicas of S. Peter and S. Paul 
on the Vatican Hill and on the Ostian Way have ever occupied 
in the minds and hearts not only of the Roman people, but of 
all the innumerable pilgrims in aU ages to the sacred shrines of 
Rome, seems accurately to measure the respective places which 
the two apostles hold in the estimate of the Roman Church. 

The comparative neglect of S. Paul's basiUca in Rome 
when measured with the imdying reverence shown to, and 
with the enormous pains and cost bestowed on the sister 
2 
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Epistle which bears his name, and eventually ^suffered 
martyrdom. 

This conclusion, of such deep importance in early ecclesi- 
astical history, has been arrived at — as the student of the 
forgoing pages will see — ^from no one statement, from no 
whole class, so to speak, of evidences, but from the cumulaHve 
evidence afforded by the massing together the statements of 
early writers, the testimony of the catacombs, the witness of 
tradition, and the voice of what may almost be accurately 
termed immemorial history.^ 

^It will be noticed that an interesting hypothesis dwelt on by AUard 
{Hisioire des Pers/ctUions, vol. i.) and by other writers has not been quoted 
among the foregoing testimonies. It is curious and deserving of notice, but 
it is at best only an ingenious supposition. 

These scholars suggest that when S. Peter, after his deliverance through 
the interference of an angel guide, escaped from the prison of Herod Antipas 
and went to another place (Acts xii. 17), that the " other place " so mysteriously 
and strangely alluded to by the writer of the " Acts " signified Rome. 

A Roman tradition handed down to us through the medium of early Christian 
art, curiously seems to connect the angeUc deUverance of the Apostle S. Peter 
with Rome. On some twenty of the early Christian sarcophagi preserved in the 
Lateran Museum, the arrest and imprisonment of S. Peter by the soldiers of 
Herod Antipas form the subject of the sculpture. Why, pertinently ask these 
writers, was this special scene in the life of S. Peter selected as the subject 
graved on so many of these ancient cofi&ns of the Roman Christian dead? Tliey 
reply — The connexion which traditionally existed between this imprisonment 
and the angelic deliverance with the first coming of the apostle to Rome. 

Bishop lightfoot somewhat strangely remarks {Clement of Rome, vol. ii. 
p. 491): " S. Paul could not have written as he writes to the Romans (i. 11, 
XV. 20-24) if they had received even a short visit from an apostle, more 
especially if that apostle were S. Peter." 

It is difficult to see how he makes this deduction from S. Paul's words 
in the passages in question. In the first passage (Rom. i. 11), S. Paul, after 
addressing the Roman Christians, and thanking God that their faith is spoken 
of throughout the whole world, adds that he longs to see these Christians, 
that he may impart to them some spiritual gift to the end that they may be 
established. Then he explains or, as it were, recalls what he has said, that 
he might not seem to think them insufficiently instructed or established in the 
faith, and therefore in the words which follow closely, *' that I may be com- 
forted together with you by the mutual faith both of you and me," turns 
the end of his coming to them to their mutual rejoicing in one another's 
faith, when he and they shall come to know one another. 

In the second passage (Rom. xv. 20-24), S. Paul plainly states that his 
work had been to preach the gospel " not where Christ was named, lest he 
should build upon another man's foundation " — that is, not where Christ 
was preached by another before me. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHURCH IN ROME—" B " 

THE Roman Church in the year of grace 6i was evi- 
dently ahready a powerful and influential congregation : 
ever3^hing points to this conclusion : its traditions, 
we might even say its history, and, above all, the notices 
contained in S. Paul's Epistle to the Romans written not 
later than a.d. 58. 

Virtually alone among the Churches of the first thirty 
years of Christianity does S. Paul give to this congregation 
unstinting, imqualified praise — ^very different to his words 
addressed to the Church in Corinth in both of his Epistles to 
that notable Christian centre, or to the Galatian congregation 
in his letter to the Church of that province ; or even to the 
Thessalonians, the Church which he loved well, where re- 
proach and grave warnings are mingled with and coloiu* his 
loving words. 

But to the Church of Rome, in which in its many early 
years of struggle and combat he bore no part whatever, 
his praise is quite unmingled with rebuke or warning. As 
regards this congregation (Rom. i. 8), Paul thanks God for them 
all that their faith is spoken of throughout the whole world. 
In the concluding chapter of the Epistle, some twenty-five 
specially distinguished members of the Roman congregation 
are saluted by name, though it by no means follows that 
S. Paul was personally acquainted with all of those who were 
named by him. 

About three years after writing his famous letter to the 
Romans, — ^just referred to, — Paul came as a prisoner to the 
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existence ? These and such-like questions would speedily press 
for a reply in such a cosmopolitan centre as imperial Rome. 
Inspired teaching bearing on such points as these required to 
be welded into the original foundation stories of the leading 
Church which Rome speedily became, and this was supplied 
by the great master S. Paul, to whom the Holy Ghost had 
vouchsafed what may be justly termed a double portion of 
the Spirit. The Christology of Paul, to use a later theological 
term, was, in view of all that was about to come to pass in the 
immediate futiure, a most necessary part of the equipment of 
the Chmrch of God in Rome. 

The kesoiote of the famous master's teaching during those 
two years of his Roman imprisonment may be doubtless 
found in the letters written by him at that time. Three of 
these, the " Ephesian," " Colossian," and " Philippian " 
Epistles, were emphatically massive expositions of doctrine — 
especially that addressed to the Colossians. From these we 
can gather what was the principal subject-matter of the Pauline 
teaching at Rome. His thoughts were largely taken up with 
the great doctrinal questions bearing on the person of the 
Founder of Christianity. 

We will quote one or two passages from the great doctrinal 
Epistle to the Colossians as examples of the Pauline teaching 
at this junctiu-e of his life when he was engaged in building up 
the Roman Church, and furnishing it with an arsenal of 
weapons which would soon be needed in their life and death 
contest with the dangerous heresies^ which so soon made 
their appearance in the city which was at once the metropolis 
of the Church and the Empire. 

"The Father, . . . who hath translated us into the kingdom 
of His dear Son, . . . who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first-bom of every creature : for by Him were all things 
created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers : all things were created by Him, and for 
Him: and He is before all things, and by Him all things 
consist. And He is the head of the body, the Church : who 

^ Such as the heresies of the Nicolaitans and Cerinthians, and certain of 
the false Docetic teachings. 
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THE FIRE OF ROME, AND ITS RESULTS AS 
REGARDS CHRISTIANS— A.D. 64. HENCEFORTH 
THEY WERE REGARDED AS ENEMIES OF THE 
STATE 

FOR a little more than thirty years, dating back to the 
Resurrection morning, with the exception of the oc- 
casion of that temporary and partial banishment of the 
Jews and Christians from Rome in the days of the Emperor 
Claudius, had the Christian propaganda gone on apparently 
unnoticed, certainly unheeded by the imperial government. 

The banishment decree of Claudius, the outcome of a local 
disturbance in the Jewish quarter of the capital, was after 
a brief interval apparently rescinded, or at least ignored by 
the ruling powers ; but in the middle of the year 64, only a 
few months after S. Paul's long-delayed trial and acquittal 
and subsequent departure from Rome, a startling event 
happened which brought the Christians into a sad notoriety, 
and put an end to the attitude of contemptuous indifference 
with which they had been generally regarded by the magistrates 
both in the provinces and in the capital. 

A terrible and unlocked for calamity reduced Rome to a 
state of mourning and desolation. The 19th July, a.d. 64, — 
the date of the commencement of the desolating fire, — was 
long remembered. It broke out in the shops which clustered 
round the great Circus ; a strong summer wind fanned the 
flames, which soon became uncontrollable. The narrow 
streets of the old quarter and the somewhat crumbling build- 
ings fed the fire, which raged for some nine days, destroying 
many of the ancient historic buildings. Thousands of the 
poorer inhabitants were rendered homeless and penniless. 
At that period Rome was divided into fovirteen regions or 
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mingled with that fierce envy with which the people too 
frequently view the great and rich and powerful. 

Prompted by his evil advisers, among whom the infamous 
Tigellinus was the most conspicuous, the Emperor in the first 
instance accused the Jews of being the incendiaries : curiously 
enough the quarter of the city where they mostly congr^ated 
had been spared in the late conflagration. It was no difficult 
task to persuade the fickle people that the strange race of 
foreigners, who hated Rome and Rome's gods, had avenged 
themselves and the wrongs they had suffered at the hands of 
the Roman nation, by firing the capital city. 

Up to this time — ^in the eyes of most of the Romans — ^the 
Jew and the Christian were one people ; they considered that 
if any difference at all existed, it was simply that the Christian 
was a dissenting Jew. Now apparently, after the biuning of 
Rome, for the first time was any distinction made. It happened 
on this wise : the Jews had powerful friends in the court 
of the despotic Emperor. Poppaea the Empress, if not a 
Jewess, was at least a devoted prosdjrte of the chosen race. 
There is no doubt but that her influence, backed up no doubt 
by others about her person at the court, diverted the sus- 
picions which had been awakened, from the Jews to the Chris- 
tians. These, it was pointed out, were no real Jews, but were 
their deadly enemies ; they were a hateful and hated sect 
quite improperly confoimded with the chosen people. The 
Christians were now formally accused of being the real authors 
of the late calamity, and the accusation seems to have been 
generally popular among the masses of the Roman population. 
Our authorities for this popular hatred — ^we may style them 
contemporary — are Tacitus and Suetonius and the Christian 
Clement of Rome. The testimony of Pliny the Younger, 
who governed Bithynia under the Emperor Trajan, will be 
discussed later. 

Under the orders of Nero — ^who turned to his own purposes 
the popular dislike to the new sect of Jewish fanatics, as they 
generally were supposed to be — the Christians were sought for. 
It turned out that there was a vast multitude of them in the 
city, " ingens multitudo," says Tacitus ; and Clement of 
Rome, the Christian bishop and writer, circa a.d. 96, also 
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the sight of the living flambeaux, the protracted agony of the 
victims, was too dreadful even for that debased and hardened 
Roman crowd of heedless cruel spectators ; the illuminations 
of Nero's show were never forgotten ; they remained an 
awful memory, but only a memory, even in Rome ! 

There is good reason to suppose that one of the lookers on 
at the games of that long day and sombre evening in the 
gardens of the Vatican Hill was Seneca, the famous Stoic 
philosopher, once the tutor and afterwards for a time the 
minister of Nero. Seneca had retired from pubUc life, and in 
two of his letters written during his retirement to his sick and 
suffering friend LuciUus, encouraging him to bear his distress- 
ing malady with brave patience, reminds him of the tortures 
which were now and again inflicted on the condemned ; in 
vivid language picturing the fire, the chains, the worrying 
of wild beasts, the prison horrors, the cross, the timic steeped 
in pitch, the rack, the red-hot irons placed on the quivering 
flesh. What, he asks his friend, are your sufferings compared 
with sufferings caused by these tortures ? And yet, he adds, 
his eyes had seen these things endured ; from the sufferer no 
groan was heard — ^no cry for mercy — nay, in the midst of all 
he had seen the bravely patient victims smile ! 

Surely here the great Stoic was referring to what he had 
witnessed in Nero's dread games of the Vatican gardens ; 
no other scene would furnish such a memory at once weird 
and pathetic. The strange ineffable smile of the Christian 
in pain and agony dying for his God, had gone home 
to the heart of the great scholar statesman. Like many 
another Roman citizen of his day and time, Seneca had often 
seen men die, but he had never before looked on any one dying 
after this fashion ! 

From the days of that ever memorable sununer of the 
year 64 until Constantine and Licinius signed the edict which 
in the name of the Emperors gave peace and stillness to the 
harassed Church, a.d. 313, roughly speaking a long period of 
two centuries and a half, the sword of persecution was never 
sheathed. For practically from the year 64, the date of the 
famous games in the Vatican gardens, there was a continuous 
persecution of those that confessed the name of Christ. The 
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logs belonging to the temples of the old gods. But, after all, 
this widespread popular dislike to the sect was not the chief 
cause of the steady persecution which set in after the wild 
and intemperate scenes which followed the great fire. 

For the first time the imperial government saw with whom 
they had to do. It was the settled policy of Rome steadily 
to repress and to stamp out aU organizations, all self-governing 
communities, or clubs, as highly dangerous to the spirit of 
imperial pohcy ; and as the result of the trials and inquiries 
wbdch foUowcKi the fire of Rome, it found in the Christian 
community a Uving embodiment of this tendency which 
hitherto Rome had succeeded in crushing — found that in their 
midst, in the capital and in the provinces, an extra-imperial 
unity was fast growing up — ^an Empire within the Empire. 

In other words, the whole of the principles and the con- 
stitution of Christianity were considered as hostile to the 
established order, and if persisted in were to be deemed treason- 
able ; thus after the discoveries made in the course of the 
judicial proceedings which were instituted after the great 
fire, the Christians, even after their innocence on the incendiary 
charge was generally acknowledged, were viewed by the 
imperial authorities as a poUtically dangerous society, being 
an organized and united body having its ramifications all over 
the Empire ; but after the hideous and revolting cruelties to 
which so many of them had been subjected in the famous 
Vatican games, the original charge made against them came 
universally to be considered as an infamous device of the 
Emperor Nero to divert public attention from himself, to 
whom, although probably falsely, the guilt of causing the fire 
was popularly attributed. 

Still there is no doubt that although the alleged connexion 
of the Christian sect with the crime of incendiarism seems to 
have been quickly forgotten, from the year 64 onward " the 
persecution was continued as a permanent poUce measure, 
under the form of a general prosecution of Christ ieins as a sect 
dangerous to the public safety." 

This, after a lengthened discussion of the whole question, 
is Professor Ramsay's conclusion,^ who considers it doubtful 

' The Church in the Roman Empire, xi. 6. 
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ment in the persecutions had taken place (probably in the 
time of Vespasian), in which all Christians were assumed to 
have been guilty of such hostihty to society, and might be 
condemned ofi-hand on confession of the Name. This was the 
state of things when Pliny wrote to Trajan for more detailed 
instructions. The great niunber of professing Christians 
alarming that upright and merciful official, he asked the 
Emperor was he to send them all to death ? 

The leading feature of the instruction of the Emperor 
Trajan in reply to Pliny's question, as we shall presently see, 
was, although Christians were to be condemned if they con- 
fessed the Name, they were not to be sought out. This 
" instruction " held good imtil the closing years of the 
Empire, when a sterner pohcy was pursued ; while it is 
indisputable that imder Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
AureUus, a yet more hostile practice was adopted towards the 
Christians. 

One great point is clear — that from the days of Nero 
the Christians were never safe ; they lived as their writings 
plainly show, even imder the rule of those Emperors who were, 
comparatively speaking, well disposed to them, with the 
vision of martyrdom ever before their eyes ; they lived, not 
a few of them, positively training themselves to endure the 
great trial as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. During the first 
and second centuries, comparatively speaking, only a few names 
of these martyrs and confessors have come down to us : we 
possess but a few really well authenticated recitals (Acts and 
Passions), but these names and stories do not read like excep- 
tional cases ; ^ irresistibly the grave truth forces itself upon us, 
that there were many heroes and heroines whose names have 
not been preserved — whose stories have not been recorded. 

The sword of persecution ever hung over the heads of 
the members of the Christian flocks — ready to fall at any 
moment. The stern instructions, modified though they 
were by the kindly policy of some of the rulers of the State, 
were never abrogated, never forgotten ; they were sus- 
ceptible, it is true, of a gentler interpretation than the harsh 
terms in which they were couched at first seemed to warrant, 

^ This commeat cannot be pressed too strongly. 
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Ill 

SILENCE RESPECTING PERSECUTION 

IT has been asked, How comes it that for much of the 
first and second centmies there is a remarkable silence 
respecting these persecutions which we are persuaded 
harassed the Christian congr^ations in the provinces as in the 
great metropoUs ? The answer here is not dilBftcult to find. 

The pagan writers of these centmies held the Christian 
sect in deep contempt ; ^ they would never think the punish- 
ments dealt out to a number of law-breakers and wild fanatics 
worthy of chronicling ; the mere loss of hfe in that age, so 
accustomed to wholesale destruction of human beings, would 
not strike them as a notable incident in any year. 

While as regards Christian records, the practice of cele- 
brating the anniversary days of even famous martyrs and 
confessors only began in Rome far on in the third century. 

But, as we shall see, although we possess no Christian 
records definitely telling us of any special persecution between 
the times of Nero and the later years of Domitian, the pages 
of the undoubtedly genuine Christian writings of very early 
date, from which we shall presently quote, were unmistakably 
all written imder the shadow of a restless relentless hostility 
on the part of the Roman government towards the Christian 
sect. The followers of Jesus we see ever lived under the 
shadow of persecution. 

Never safe for a single day was the Ufe of one who believed 
in the Name ; his life and the hfe of his dear ones were never 
for an instant secure : he and his family were at the mercy 
of every enemy, open and secret. Confiscation, degradation 

^ It is this which makes the vivid picture which the younger Pliny, in his 
Letter to Trajan, paints of Christian life and influence in a great province so 
v^uable, 
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with the heretical teachers who successively arose in their 
midst, makes it hard to beUeve that they were ever Uving, 
as it were, under the very shadow of persecution which might 
burst upon them at any moment ; and yet well-nigh all the 
writings of these early days are coloured with these anticipa- 
tions of torture, confiscation, imprisonment, and death, — a death 
of pain and agony. The Apocalypse refers to these things 
again and again — Clement of Rome in his grave and measured 
Epistle — Hennas and Ignatius, Justin and TertuUian, and 
somewhat later Cyprian writing in the middle of the third 
centiury — allude to these things as part of the everyday 
Christian Ufe. They give us, it is true, few details, httle 
history of the events which were constantly happening ; but 
as we read, we feel that the thought of martyrdom was con- 
stantly present with them. 

Now what was the attraction to this Christianity, the 
profession of which was so fraught with danger — so sur- 
rounded with deadly peril ? 

" Le candidat au Christianisme, 6tait, par le fait mSme, 
candidat au Martyre," graphically writes the briUiant and 
careful French scholar Duchesne. The Christian verily 
exposed himself and his dear ones to measureless penalties. 
Now what had he to gain by such a dangerous adventure ? 

It is true that martyrdom itself possessed a special at- 
traction for some. The famous chapters of Ignatius' Letter 
to the Roman Church, written circa a.d. 109-10, very vividly 
picture this strange charm. The constancy of the confessor, 
the calm serenity with which he endured tortures, the smil- 
ing confidence with which he welcomed a death often of pain 
and suffering — his eyes fixed upon something invisible to 
mortal eyes which he saw immediately before him, — all this 
was new in the world of Rome ; it was at once striking and 
admirable. Such a sight, and it was a frequent one, was 
indeed inspiring — " Why should not I," thought many a 
believer in Jesus, " share in this glorious future ? Why 
should not I form one of this noble band of elect and blessed 
souls ? " 

Then again another attraction to Christianity was ever 
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patient martyrs to witness a good confession for the Name's 
sake. It was that burning, that hving faith in the great 
sacrifice of their loving Master — ^the faith which in the end 
vanquished even pagan Rome — ^the faith which comes from 
no books or arguments, no preaching and no persuasion — 
from no learning however profound and sacred — from no 
human arsenal, however furnished with truth and righteous- 
ness. 

It was that strong and deathless faith which is the gift of 
God alone, and which in a double portion was the gift of the 
Holy Ghost to the sorely tried Church in the heroic age of 
Christianity. 

After the death of Nero, during the very brief reigns of 
Galba Otho and ViteUius, probably the persecution of Chris- 
tians, owing to the disturbed state of Rome and the Empire, 
languished. When, however, the Flavian House in the 
person of Vespasian was firmly placed in power, the policy 
of the government of Nero, which held that the Christians 
were a sect the tendency of whose beUefs and practice was 
hostile to the very foundations and estabUshed principles of 
the Roman government, was strictly adhered to, and possibly 
even developed. 

The followers of the sect were deemed outlaws, and the 
name of a Christian was treated as a crime. 

There is a famous passage in Sulpicius Sevenis (fourth 
century) which most modem scholars consider to have been 
an extract from a lost book of Tacitus. It is an account 
of a Coimcil of War held after the storming of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 70. In this Council, Titus the son and heir of Vespasian — 
the hero of the great campaign which closed with the fall of 
Jerusalem — is reported to have expressed the opinion that the 
Temple ought to be destroyed in order that the religion of the 
Jews and of the Christians might be more completely rooted 
up ; for these religions, though opposed to each other, had yet 
the same origin. The Christians had sprung from the Jews, 
and when the root was torn up the stem issuing from the root 
would easily be destroyed. There is no doubt but that this 
report of Titus' speech at the Council of War is an historical 
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tioned as the second great persecutor, Nero being the first. The 
reason doubtless for this general tradition is that in a.d. 
95, persons of the highest rank, some even belonging to the 
imperial family, were among the condemned ; notably Flavins 
Clemens the Consul, and the two princesses bearing the name of 
Domitilla — ^aU these being very near relatives of the Emperor. 

The violent outbreak of persecution, fierce and terrible as 
it seems to have been in the last year and a half of Domitian's 
reign, does not appear to have been owing to any special 
movement among the Christian subjects of the Empire which 
aroused attention and suggested distrust, but was solely owing 
to the Emperor's private pohcy and personal feeUngs. There 
is nothing to show that any edict against the sect was promul- 
gated in this reign. Since the time of Nero the persecution of 
Christians was a standing matter, as was that of persons who 
were habitual law-breakers, robbers, and such hke. Probably 
under the princes of the Flavian dynasty, as we have said, this 
poUcy of the government was somewhat developed throughout 
the Empire, and now and again, owing to local circumstances 
and the disposition of the chief magistrate, was more or less 
severe. It is said that some governors boasted that they had 
brought back from their province their lictors' axes unstained 
with blood ; but others were actuated with very different 
feehngs. 

In the case of the so-called Domitian persecution, the ill-will 
of the autocratic Emperor naturally intensified it. Various 
motives seem to have influenced the sovereign Lord of the 
Empire here. 

Domitian was a sombre and suspicious tyrant, and no 
doubt his cruel action in the case of his relatives, the consul 
Flavius and the princesses of his House, was prompted by 
jealousy of those who stood nearest his throne, and the fact 
that they were found to belong to the proscribed sect gave him a 
pretext of which he was glad to avail himself. But his bloody 
vengeance was by no means only wreaked upon his own rela- 
tives. We learn from the pagan writer Dion Cassius (in the 
epitome of his work by the monk Xiphilin) and also from 
Suetonius, that he put to death various persons of high position, 
notably Acilius Glabrio who had been consul in a.d. 91. 
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Domitian was assassinated a.d. 96, and was succeeded by 
the good and gentle Emperor Nerva. The active and bitter 
persecution which Domitian carried on in the latter years of 
his reign, as far as we know, ceased, and once more the Christian 
sect was left in comparative quiet, that is to say, they were 
still in the position of outlaws, the sword of persecution ever 
hanging over their heads. The law which forbade their very 
existence was there, if any one was disposed to call it into 
action. The passionof the populace, the bigotry of a magistrate, 
QfT the maUce of some responsible personage, might at any 
moment awake the slumbering law into activity. These 
various mahcious influences, ever ready, were constantly setting 
the law in motion. This we certainly gather from Pliny's 
reference to the " Cognitiones " or inquiries into accusations 
set on foot against Christians in his famous letter to the Em- 
peror Trajan. 

of the people when they perceived that so many of their own daas were among 
the tormented Christians in that horrible massacre. 

Aub6, too, in hiB Histoire des Persdtutions, calls special attention to these 
lines of JuvenaL He connects the murder of Domitian closely with the indig- 
nation aroosed among the people by this bitter persecution, and snggests 
that the plot which resulted in the assassination of the t3^rant originated in a 
Christian centre. This is, however, in the highest degree improbable. 
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PART III 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PLINY AND 

TRAJAN 

PLINY'S LETTER TO TRAJAN AND THE EMPEROR'S 
" RESCRIPT "—GENUINENESS OF CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 

Introductory 

A FLOOD of light is poured upon the early history of 
Christianity in the correspondence which passed between 
the Emperor Trajan and his friend and minister Pliny 
the Younger, who had been appointed to the governorship ^ of 
Bithjmia andPontus,the district lying in the north of Asia Minor. 
The letter of Pliny, containing his report of the trial and 
inquiry into the matter of the accused Christians of his province, 
and asking for direction, was written to the Emperor Trajan 
in the autumn of a.d. hi ; and the reply of Trajan, which con- 
tained the famous rescript concerning the Christian sect — an 
ordinance which regulated the action of the government of 
Rome towards the disciples of Jesus for many long years — was 
dispatched a few months later. 

The correspondence was quoted and commented upon 
at some length by the Latin Father TertuUian before the close 
of the second century. Eusebius again refers to it, trans- 
lating the quotations of Tertullian from a Greek version of the 
celebrated Christian Father.* 

^The full official title of Pliny the Younger in this governorship was 
" Legatus propraetore provinciae Ponti et Bithyniae consulari potestate." 
That eminent statesman was entrusted with this province mainly on account 
of its needing special attention at that time. 

'TertuUiaQ. Apologeticum, 2 ; Eusebius, H, E. ill. xxxii. 33. 
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were neariy empty, and that there was good hope, if the same policy of per- 
secatioQ was pursued, of a general apostasy from Christianity ensuing ? 
Several, too, of the statements concerning the juactices of Christians betray 
only a very imperfect knowledge of the practices referred ta 

The passage which, however, has excited the greatest susjAcioQ and 
animosity is that which relates to the great numbers of the Christians ; but it 
must be remembered that Tacitus had already spoken of " a vast multitude " 
as snfiering at Rcxne in the persecution of the Emperor Nera 
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years of the fourth century, Eusebius, though in his time the 
fact of continuous persecution in the past had become generally 
known, tries to exculpate the memory of Trajan as a perse- 
cutor, but with very doubtful success. 

This favourable and somewhat generous view of Trajan 
held its own through the early Middle Ages. A striking and 
beautiful story illustrative of these estimates is told of Pope 
Gregory the Great (a.d. 590-604) by both his biographers, 
Paul the Deacon (close of eighth century) and John the Deacon 
(close of ninth century). The Bishop of Rome once, walking 
through the Forum of Trajan, was attracted by a sculptured 
bas-reUef representing the great Emperor showing pity to a 
poor aged widow whose only son had perished through the 
violence of the Emperor's soldiers. 

Struck by this proof of the just and loving nature of 
Trajan, the Pope, kneeling at the tomb of S. Peter, prayed 
earnestly that mercy might be showed to the great pagan 
emperor. The prayer, so runs the story, was granted ; and 
it was revealed to Gregory that the soul of Trajan was released 
from torment in answer to his intercession. The beauty and 
noble charity which colour the legend are, however, spoiled 
and marred by the words of the traditional revelation which 
follow. The generous Pope, while hearing that his prayers 
were granted, was warned never again to presimie to pray for 
those who had died without holy baptism. 

Not a few modem scholars, however, read the famous 
interposition of Trajan at the time of Pliny's request for 
guidance as manifesting a hostile spirit towards Christianity ; 
so, to quote a few of the better-known writers, interpret 
Gieseler, Overbach, Aub6, Friedlander, Uhlhorn, etc., while 
Renan {Les Evangiles) perhaps more accurately writes : 
" Trajan fut le premier pers6cuteur syst^matique de Christi- 
anisme " ; and again, " k partir de Trajan le Christianisme est 
un crime." 

The truth, however, really lies between these two divergent 
opinions. The " rescript " of Trajan promulgated no new 
law on the subject of the treatment of the Christian be- 
lievers. It evidently presupposed the existence of a law, and 
that a very stem and very harsh mode of procedure. From 
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But now in his new government he was brought face to 
face with grave difficulties occasioned by the practices and 
teaching of this Christianity. And when he discovered in 
addition how numerous a body these followers of the forbidden 
religion were, Pliny set himself in good earnest to investigate 
the Christian question. 

More than fifty years had passed since S. Peter first preached 
the gospel and laid the foundation stories of the Christian 
Church in these northern provinces of Asia Minor. The 
religion of Jesus had rapidly taken root in these districts. 
This we gather from the First Epistle of Peter, which he wrote 
to the followers of Jesus in the north of Asia Minor from 
Rome in the closing years of his ministry ; and now Pliny 
found in his province no novel faith growing up, but a faith 
which had taken deep root in the hearts of the population, 
not only in the towns, but also in the more remote villages 
{neque enim civitates tantum sed vicos etiam atque agros 
superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est), with the result 
that the old pagan cult was being gradually abandoned. The 
temples were being fast deserted [prope jam desolaia templa), 
the sacred rites were being given up, and what evidently 
excited bitter complaints on the part of the traders who 
suffered, there was no longer any market for the fodder of the 
beasts sacrificed (pastum . . . victimarum quarum adhuc 
rarissimus emptor inveniebatur). 

From the report of Pliny to the Emperor, it is evident 
that there had been several judicial inquiries {cognitiones) , 
conducted by him as the responsible governor of Bithynia 
and Pontus, into the charges brought against the adherents 
of the unlawful faith. 

In the first " cognitio " the more prominent Christians 
were brought before him. These all at once avowed their 
religion. Three times they were interrogated by PUny. As 
they persisted in the avowal that they were Christians, the 
provincials were at once condemned to death. Those who 
claimed Roman citizenship were sent to Rome for their 
sentences to be confirmed. 

The pubhcity of these first inquiries stimulated further 
accusations ; various degrees of guilt were alleged, and subse- 
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like another and more sadly notorious Roman judge sitting in 
another and more awful judgment-scene, who after hearing 
the case, from that time sought to release the pale prisoner 
before him. So at once after hearing the Christian story, 
Pliny too, convinced of the perfect innocence of the accused, 
altered his opinion concerning Christians ; but for State 
reasons would not release them, and while acquitting them 
of all wrong-doing, in the ordinary sense of the word, chose to 
see an evil and exaggerated superstition colouring all their 
works and days.^ Innocent though they were of anything 
approaching crime in the ordinary sense of the term, the 
Roman magistrate deemed the inflexible obstinacy of the 
Christian deserved the severest punishment that could be 
inflicted, even death ; for when the individual Christian in 
question was examined, he proved to be immovable on 
questions of vital importance. He refused to swear by the 
genius of the Emperor. He would not scatter the customary 
grains of incense on the altar of Rome and Augustus, or of 
any of the pagan gods. His religious offence was inextricably 
boimd up with the pohtical offence. He stood, as it had been 
well expressed, self-convicted of " impiety," of " atheism," of 
" high treason." 

Still, after all these points had been taken into consideration, 
there is no doubt that Pliny was deeply moved by what he 
learned from his close examination of the Christian cause ; and 
this new, this gentle, this more favourable estimate of his 
concerning the " outlawed " sect of Christians, was scarcely 
veiled in his official report of the case when he asked for the 
Emperor Trajan's advice and direction. 

He was, we learn, especially induced to write to the Emperor 
when he became aware of the vast numbers of Christians who 
had been, or were about to be, brought before his tribimal. 
The numbers of the accused evidently appalled him. How 
would the Emperor wish him to deal with such a multitude ? 

Very brief but very clear was the answer of Trajan to his 
friend and confidant the governor of Bithynia and Pontus. 
This answer contained the famous imperial " rescript " — ^which 

^ " Sed nihil aliud inveni, quam superstitionem pravam et immodicam.'* 
Pliny, Ep. z. 96. 
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justice of the charge, and declines to recant, then death must 
follow. 

The accusation of an anonymous person, however, must 
never be received; the Emperor adding his strongest con- 
demnation of all anonymous denunciations. " This kind of 
thing does not," writes Trajan, " belong to our age and time." 

TertuUian (closing years of second century) quotes and 
sharply criticizes Trajan's " rescript." He writes somwehat as 
follows : " What a contradictory pronoimcement it is. The 
Emperor forbids the Christians should be searched for — ^he 
therefore looks on them surely as innocent persons ; and then 
he directs that if any are brought before the tribunal, they 
must be punished with death as though they were guilty ones ! 
In the same breath he spares them and rages against them. 
He stultifies himself ; for if Christians are to be condenmed as 
Christians, why are they not to be searched for ? If, on the 
other hand, they are to be considered as innocent persons and in 
consequence not to be searched for, why not acquit them at once 
when they appear before the tribunal ? . . . You condemn an 
accused Christian, yet you forbid him to be inquired after. 
So punishment is inflicted, not because he is guilty, but because 
he has been discovered, — ^though anything which might bring 
him to light is forbidden." (Apology 2.) 

The brilliant and eloquent Latin Father, with the acuteness 
of a trained and skilful lawyer, lays bare the illogical character 
of the imperial rescript. The truth was that after carefully 
weighing the facts laid before him by Pliny, the Emperor 
clearly recognized that such an organization — so far-reaching, 
so numerous and powerful, was contrary to the established 
principles of Roman government. The Christian sect must 
be discomaged, and if possible suppressed ; but Trajan saw 
at the same time that the spirit of the Christians, their teaching 
and practice, were absolutely innocent, even morally excellent ; 
so he shrank from logically carrying out the severe measures 
devised by the Roman government in such cases. In other 
words, his really noble and generous nature prevented him 
sanctioning the wholesale destruction which a strictly logical 
interpretation of the Roman law would have brought upon a 
very numerous body of his subjects. 
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hands in Rome to its full perfection. It has been well and truly 
said that all the great letter-writers of subsequent ages have 
more or less consciously or unconsciously followed the model 
of Cicero. 

But it was in the Roman Empire that the fashion was most 
generally adopted ; of course, in common with so much of 
classical hterature, the majority of this interesting and sug- 
gestive hteratture has perished, but some of it — ^perhaps the best 
portion of it — ^has survived. The great name of Seneca is 
specially connected with this form of hterature. L. Annseus 
Seneca wrote the EpistoUe Morales, probably "publishing" 
the first three books himself circa a.d. 57. Among these 
precious rehquiae the " Letters of Pliny," including his famous 
Letter to Trajan and the response, are very highly prized by 
the historian and annalist. 

The yoimger Pliny was the nephew and adopted son of 
the elder Pliny. He was a successful lawyer, and was highly 
trained in all branches of hterature. During his brilliant 
career he filled most of the pubhc offices of State in tiun, and 
in the end became consul. Of the Emperor Trajan he was 
the trusted and intimate friend. Trajan appointed him, as 
we have seen, imperial legate of Bithsoiia and Pontus, and 
when holding this important post the famous correspondence 
between the Emperor and his friend took place. Pliny died 
some time before his imperial master, not many years after 
the famous letter respecting the Christians in his province was 
written. 

His was a charming character, — ^kindly, beneficent, charit- 
able, — deeply impressed with the grave responsibiUties of his 
position and fortune. Carefully educated and trained under 
the auspices of the elder Pliny, — a profound scholar and one 
of the most weighty writers of the early Empire, — the younger 
Pliny, as he is generally called, won distinction at a compara- 
tively early age as a forensic orator. He became Praetor at 
the age of thirty-one. During the reign of Domitian, however, 
he took no share in public Ufe. Under Nerva he again was 
employed in the State service. Trajan loved and trusted him, 
and we read of Pliny being consul in a.d. 100. He subse- 
quently obtained the government of the great provinces of 
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Qaintilian, Pliny's tutor, was the real origin of the wonderful 
Pliny Letters. 

Pliny was one of the ablest scholars of his age. He, like 
many of his countrymen, was ambitious of posthumous fame — 
he would not be forgotten. He was proud of his position — 
of his forensic oratory— of his statesmanship— of his various 
hterary efforts ; but he was too far-seeing to dream of any of 
his efforts in forensic oratory, or in the service of the State, 
or even in his various Uterary adventures which amused his 
leisure hours, winning him that posthumous fame which in 
common with so many other earnest pagan Romans he longed 
for.i 

Pliny was an ardent admirer of Cicero ; but Cicero the 
statesman and the orator, he felt, moved on too high a plane 
for him to aim at emulating ; but as a writer of Latin, as a 
chronicler of his own day and time, as a word-painter of the 
society in which he moved, he might possibly reach as high a 
pitch of excellence as Cicero had reached in his day. 

To accomphsh this end became the great object of Pliny's 
life. To this we owe the inimitable series of Letters by 
which the friend and minister of Trajan has lived, and will 
hve on. 

In some respects the Letters of Pliny are even more valuable 
than the voluminous and many-coloured correspondence of 
Cicero. Cicero lived in a momentous age. He was one of 
the chief actors in a great revolution which materially altered 
the course of the world's history. Pliny lived in a compara- 
tively " still " period, when one of the greatest of the Roman 
sovereigns was at the helm of public affairs ; so in his picture 

^ There is a striking passage, based on Pliny's reflexions, in Professor 
Dill's Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, on this longing to be re- 
membered after death, so common to the Roman (pagan) mind. 

" The secret of immortality, the one chance of escaping obUvion, is to 
have your thought embalmed in choice and distinguished literary form, 
which coming ages will not willingly let die (PUn. Ep. ii. lo. 4, iii. 7. 14). . . . 
This longing to be remembered was the most ardent passion of the Roman 
mind in all ages and in all ranks ... of that immense literary ambition 
which Pliny represented, and which he considered it his duty to foster, only 
a small part has reached its goal. . . . The great mass of these eager littera- 
teurs have altogether vanished, or remain to us as mere shadowy names in 
Martial, or Statius, or Pliny." Book ii. chap. i. 
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tions of the reading of new works, poems, histories, corre* 
spondence, etc., before large gatherings of friends. Some of 
these "readings," which evidently formed an important 
feature in the society of the Empire, must often have been 
sadly wearisome. Our writer, for instance, describes Sentius 
Augurinus reciting his own poems during three whole days. 
Pliny expresses his delight at this lengthy recitation, but he 
confesses that these constant and lengthy recitations were 
deemed by some tiresome. His own Letters were read aloud 
to an appreciative audience, who would suggest corrections 
and changes. 

Pliny was quite conscious when he wrote these famous 
Letters, that he was writing for no mere friend or relative, 
but for a wide pubUc. He evidently hoped that they would 
live long after he had passed away ; it is doubtful, though, if 
he had ever dreamed that they would be read with interest 
and delight for uncoxmted centuries. For instance, he naively 
expresses his dehght that his writings were sold and read in 
Lyons, on the banks of the distant Rhone. 

He has been accused by some, not otherwise imkindly 
critics, of writing for effect— of putting upon paper finer 
feeling than was absolutely natural to him; some of his 
descriptions of nature, for instance, savoured of affectation. 
There may be some truth in this criticism. But it only 
proves, what we have taken some pains to assert, that this 
intensely interesting correspondence was most carefully pre- 
pared — revised and redacted possibly several times — that he 
wrote to impress the public. Indeed, throughout the whole 
collection there are numerous marks of the most careful 
arrangement. 

At the same time there are many natural touches in which 
his very faults are curiously manifest ; so in reading these 
letters, in spite of occasional bursts of a possible artificial 
enthusiasm, we are sensible that his inner life, his real self, 
live along his charming pages ; for instance, his curious 
conceit in his own literary power comes out in such passages 
as that in which he compares himself not unfavourably with 
his dear friend, that greatest master of history, Tacitus. There 
were other writers of great power and of brilliant genius. 
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but " You," so he writes to Tacitus, " so strong was the 
affinity of our natures, seemed to me at once the easiest to 
imitate, and the most worthy of imitation. Now we are 
named together ; both of us have, I may say, some name in 
literature ; for as I include myself, I must be moderate in 
my praise of you." 

In the midst of these striking pictures of the day and of 
the society of the quiet and comparatively happy times of the 
Emperor Trajan — in the last and perhaps the least interesting 
Book of his correspondence — the one generally known as the 
tenth Book, which contains his semi-ofl&cial Letters to the 
Emperor, and some of Trajan's repUes, — stands out the great 
Christian episode in his government of Bithynia and Pontus, 
by far the most valuable notice that we possess of the numbers 
and of the influence of the Christian sect in the first years of 
the second centiuy, only a few years after the death of S. John. 

The reference in Tacitus to the cruel persecution of Nero, 
and the yet briefer notices in Suetonius, are, of course, of the 
highest value ; but the detailed story of Pliny, where he tells 
the Emperor actually what was taking place in the province 
of which he was governor, and gives us his own impressions 
of the works and days of the Christians, is and ever will be 
to the ecclesiastical historian the most precious testimony of 
a grrat paj!:an to the position which the Christians held in 
th<^ K\^i)an Empire some eighty years after the Resurrection 

m\vn\ii\(;. 

\\V haw aln\idv, it will be remembered, dwelt at some 
W(\^th \xii what WIS evidently in Pliny's mind on the subject — 
\M^ iht^ impn^ons. after a careful and lengthy investigation, 
>vhWh this uniH^pular sect made upon him. He tells his 
iiu|wi{^l triend and master exactly what he thought ; and 
\X is clc^u* that the great Emperor was strangely moved by 
riiuy s xwrvis, and framed his famous rescript upon the report 
in qut^tion on the gentler lines we have dwelt upon above. 

Tl^o vahio of such a picture of very early Christian life, 
)ViuntKHi by an eminent pagan statesman and scholar in the 
n\idst of such a work» so carefully arranged, so thought out, 
piY|xmHl» as we have seen, for posterity, as the Letters of 
IMiny Nxrrc, can never be too highly valued. 



II 

VOGUE OF EPISTOLARY FORM OF LITERATURE 

HOW Pliny was admired and copied in the Roman world 
of literature we leam from the subsequent story of 
Roman literatmre preserved to us. 

With the exception of the writings of Suetonius, Pliny's 
friend, for a lengthened period after the reign of Trajan, an age 
splendidly illustrated by the writings of Tacitus and Pliny, 
little literature has come down to us ; very silent, indeed, 
after Trajan's age seems to have been the highly cultured 
and literary society of Rome of which Pliny writes in such 
vivid and appreciative terms. 

Thoughtful men seem to consider that in the Roman 
Empire, under Hadrian, under the noble Antonine princes 
and their successors, " the soil, the race, the language were 
alike exhausted." Be that as it may, there is no doubt that 
from the time of Trajan until the latter days of the wondrous 
story of Rome, late in the fourth century, apart from a group 
of purely Christian writers, Latin literature was practically 
extinct ; certainly it produced nothing worthy to be trans- 
mitted to later ages. 

Perhaps a solitary but not a very notable exception might 
be made in the few fragments that have come down to us of 
Fronto, the tutor and dear friend of Marcus Aurelius. These 
fragments are chiefly pieces of his correspondence with his 
pupils Marcus and his shortlived colleague in the Empire, 
Lucius Verus. It is not, however, probable that these letters 
were ever intended for publication or for general reading. 
It has been said with some truth that the Emperor Marcus 
and his scholar friend and tutor wrote to each other with the 
effusiveness of two schoolgirls.^ In one particular these 

^ Dr. Mackail, Latin Literature, iii. v. 
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correspondents evidently agreed — ^they both disliked, and tried 
to despise, the fast growing Christian community. 

Towards the close of the fourth century, however, when the 
great Emperor Theodosius was fast fachng away, worn out 
with cares and anxieties for the f utm"e of an empire which even 
his splendid abiUties were powerless to preserve even for a 
little season, in a period which has been graphically compared 
to the " wan lingering hght of a late autumnal sunset," 
arose a few, a very few distinguished writers, whose works 
posterity has judged worthy of preservation.* 

With two of the best known of these, the pagan poet 
Claudian, whose splendid claims for posthmnous fame are 
undoubted, and somewhat later the half-pagan, half-Christian 
poet Ausonius, we are not concerned in this study; they 
were purely poets. Two other authors, however, in this late 
evening of Roman story especially interest us, as they carry 
on the tradition on which we have been dwelling, — the love 
for and interest in " letters," in carefully studied " corre- 
spondence," which the Letters of Cicero and Pliny made the 
fashion in the Uterary society of imperial Rome. 

Symmachus, in the last years of the fourth centmy, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris, some half centmy later in the fifth cen- 
tury, were dose imitators of PUny. Their Letters have come 
down to us ; and the popularity which they enjoyed in their 
own time, a popularity which has endured more or less in 
all succeeding ages, tells us what a powerful and enduring 
influence the correspondence of Pliny must have exercised over 
the old world of Rome. 

Both these writers belonged to the highest class in the 
society of the dpng Empire. Q. Aiuehus Symmachus had 
held some of the highest oflftces open to the patrician order, he 
had been governor of several important provinces, prefect of 
the city, and consul ; in his later years he was regarded 
and generally treated as the chief of the Senate, for whose 
privileges he was intensely jealous at a time when the despotic 

^The purely Christian writings, mainly theological, are not included in 
this brief summary — able and brilliant as some of these undoubtedly were ; 
other causes, apart from their literary merits, have largely contributed to 
their preservatioo. 
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rule of the Emperor had reduced the once proud assembly to 
a group of shadowy names whose principal title to honoiu: and 
respect was the splendid tradition of a great past. 

This Symmachus, statesman and ardent poUtician, was a 
writer of no mean power. Like PUny, whom in common with 
all the literary society of Rome he admired and longed to 
imitate, he determined to go down to posterity as a writer of 
Letters. 

These Letters of his were read and re-read in his day and 
time ; his contemporaries classed him as on a level with Cicero, 
and loved to compare him with the younger Pliny, whom 
Symmachus adopted as his model. Many copies were made 
of his correspondence ; his letters were treasured up in precious 
caskets, and after he had passed away, his son, Memmius 
Synmiachus, collected them all together, dividing them, as 
Pliny's had been divided, into ten Books. Nine of them, 
like the compositions of the great writer whom he strove 
to imitate, are mainly concerned with private and domestic 
matters ; the tenth, as in the case of PUny, being made up 
of ofi&cial communications which had passed between his 
father and the reigning Emperor. 

It is somewhat dull reading this " Symmachus " corre- 
spondence, but it gives us a picture of the nobler and purer 
portion of Roman society in the closing years of the fourth 
century. He was too good a scholar, too able a man, not to 
see his inferiority to Pliny ; and evidently he had his doubts 
respecting the claim of his correspondence to immortaUty, 
and he apologizes for their barrenness of interesting incident ; 
but his contemporaries and his devoted son thought other- 
wise, and to their loyal admiration we owe the preservation 
of his carefully prepared and corrected, though somewhat 
tedious, imitation of the charming Letters of Pliny. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, who flourished a little more than 
half a century later, belonged also to the great Roman world ; 
he was bom at Lyons about a.d. 430, and partly owing to the 
elevation of his father-in-law Avitus to the imperial throne, 
was rapidly preferred to several of the great ofi&ces of the 
Empire — amongst these to the prefecture of Rome. His 
undoubted abihty, his high character, and great position 
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to Pliny's rule which he suggested to one of his correspondents 
on the subject of letter-writing. The letter-writer, said 
Pliny, must aim at a style at once compressed and accurate 
in its form of expression (pressus sermo purusque ex Epistolis 
petitur). Sidonius, on the other hand, is diffuse and often 
picturesque, and his language is enriched or disfigured by an 
ample and often a barbarous vocabulary, drawn from the 
popular dialect into which the Latin of Cicero and Pliny 
was fast dechning when the Bishop of Clermont wrote. His 
correspondents were many and various, including, it appears, 
some seventeen contemporary bishops. 

On the whole, the Letters of Sidonius give a vivid and even 
a brilliant picture of the highly cultivated life of the noble and 
upper classes of the fast fading Empire of the fifth century. 

Briefly to sum up what we have said in this second 
study of Pliny's Letters. We have dwelt on the great im- 
portance of Pliny's picture of Christianity in the first years of 
the second century ; for it was 

ist. A picture painted by a great Roman (pagan) states- 
man ; and 
2nd. Though it appears in a letter, the letter was one of a 
collection of Letters intended for future generations. 
Pliny here copied Cicero, who really may be said to 
have " invented " this novel and peculiar form of 
literature, i.^., letters written not merely for private 
friends and officials, but for the public, and 
intended to be handed down, if they were found 
worthy, to after ages. 
The " silence " of all Latin literature after the age of 
Pliny for some two hundred and seventy years, of course 
prevents citing any examples of such letters, written for pubUc 
use and for posterity, during this " silent " period. 

But after this " silence," a brief renaissance of Latin litera- 
tiwe took place. 

In this renaissance the works of only two prose writers of 
great reputation have been preserved for us. Both these were 
most distinguished men in the political world and in the world 
of literature. 
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VOGUE OF EPISTOLARY FORM IN LITERATURE— 
THE NEW TESTAMENT EPISTLES 

WHEN we consider how in the first century of the 
Christian era it was a frequent custom to clothe 
literature of all kinds in the letter form, and how 
popular amongst all classes and orders was this method 
— so to speak— of Uterary expression, when associated with 
it were, among a crowd of comparatively undistinguished 
authors, such personaUties as Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny, 
whose letters as pieces of Uteratiure obtained at once an 
enormous popularity which has never really waned,^ it 
becomes a grave and interesting question : Did this fashion, 
this method, this singularly popular form of writing, affect the 
great New Testament writers, and induce them to cast their 
subhme inspired thoughts in this special form, which certainly, 
when the apostles put out their writings, was a loved and 
admired Uterary method ? 

The fact of so large a portion of the New Testament writ- 
ings being cast in " letter form " is striking ; it is quite different 
from anything that we find in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
where, save in one sohtary instance (Jer. xxix.), nothing in 
the letter form appears in that wonderful compilation 
which embraces so many subjects, and which in the 
composition spread over many centuries ; but we are so 
accustomed to the New Testament writings, that the fact of a 
very large portion of the collection of its inspired writings 
being in " letter " form does not at first appear strange or 
unusual. 

We may preface the few suggestions which follow with the 

1 We might also dte here the well-known '' poetic " epistles of Ovid and 
Horace. 
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popularity of the '* letter " form of literature was the intro- 
duction of quasi-confidential remarks, which gave a freshness, 
a breath of everyday life to the composition ; or, to use another 
image, the " Letter " might even be termed a picturesque 
and attractive "setting" to the graver, the more serious 
thoughts contained in the writing. 

This is well exemplified in the famous collection of the 
correspondence of Cicero, of whose Letters it has been 
happily written that the majority are " brief confidential 
outpourings of the moment." The same purely human 
colouring is manifest in the Letters of Seneca, written from 
the year 57 and onwards ; this is even more especially 
noticeable in the Letters of the younger PUny. 

There are, however, certain of the Pauline Epistles which 
partake more closely of the nature of private letters, and which 
scarcely seem intended for pubhc circulation — notably the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians and the httle letter to 
Philemon. 

Professor Deissmann, of Heidelberg, who has written at 
some length on the subject, differs somewhat from the general 
view taken here of S. Paul's writings ; but while expressing his 
doubts as to whether any of the Pauline Epistles were really 
written by the apostle with a view to pubhcation, he unhesi- 
tatingly decides that amongst the New Testament writings 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the First Epistle of John, the 
First Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of James and Jude, were 
most certainly written in " letter " form for general circulation. 

As early certainly as the third century, the Christian 
Church placed the so-called Catholic Epistles as a group apart 
among the canonical writings and termed them " Catholic " 
or universal, as addressed to no one special congregation. 
This is absolutely true in the cases of the Epistles of i Peter, 
James, Jude, and i John, above referred to. 

The First Epistle of Peter is addressed to a vast number 
of the " Dispersion," who, the apostle says, were sojourning in 
the provinces of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Bithynia, 
— ^these provinces almost covering the region now popidarly 
known as Asia Minor. 

James wrote to the twelve tribes scattered abroad. 
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The Apostolic Fathers 

And when the Catholic Church judged, and as we see now 
wisely judged, that the Voice of Inspiration was hushed, we 
find that the literary remains of the primitive age of Christi- 
anity which have been preserved to us are cast in the same 
"letter" form, those few literary remains which have 
received the lofty title of " Apostolic." The word comes to 
us from Ignatius, and seems to bear the meaning that the 
writers of these " remains " were historically connected with 
the apostles. 

These writings properly so styled come from four persons — 
from (i) Clement (of Rome), of whom the tradition, constant 
and definite, tells us he was the disciple of Peter and also of 
Paul. 

(2) From Ignatius, whose early date and connexion with 
Antioch, a chief centre of apostolic work, render, as Light- 
foot well urges, his personal intercourse with apostles at least 
probable. The earliest tradition represents Ignatius as the 
second of the Antiochene bishops. His martyrdom must 
be dated circa a.d. iio. He was evidently then an old 
man. He was certainly a younger contemporary of some 
of the apostles. 

(3) From Poly carp, whose close connexion in youth with 
S. John is indisputable, since his own disciple, the well- 
known Irenaeus, tells us that Polycarp was a scholar of the 
beloved disciple ; and that he (Irenaeus) had heard from his 
master, Polycarp, many anecdotes of the apostles, which he 
had treasured up in his memory. 

(4) From Barnabas, whose immediate connexion with the 
apostle is less certain ; but the early date of his Epistle, 
written apparently during the days of the Flavian dynasty, 
would render the ancient traditions of this connexion at least 
highly probable. 

These writings, few and himible, which have come down to 
us, are all we can with any certainty ascribe to " Apostolic " 
men ; and they are all cast in " letter- form,** viz., the one 
somewhat lengthy Epistle of Clement, the seven authentic 
Epistles of Ignatius, the one brief Epistle of Polycarp, the 
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HADRIAN, A.D. 117-A.D. 138 

SOME four years after his correspondence with Pliny on 
the subject of the Christians in Bith3aiia, the Emperor 
Trajan died somewhat suddenly in the course of his 
Eastern campaign, at the Cilician, town of Selinus (a.d. 117). 

Trajan was succeeded by his kinsman Hadrian, who had 
married the Emperor's great-niece Julia Sabina. The circmn- 
stances of Hadrian's succession are somewhat confused. It 
was given out generally that he had been adopted by Trajan 
as his successor. It is certain, however, that his pretensions 
to the imperial power were favoured by Trajan's Empress, 
Plotina, and some even ascribe his succession largely to a 
palace intrigue ; it is clear that no real opposition to his 
peaceable assumption of the imperial power was offered. 

It is regrettable that we possess no notable contemporary 
history of one of the most remarkable of the Roman Emperors. 
How intensely interesting would have been a picture by 
Tacitus of so extraordinary and imique a personahty ! 

What we know of Hadrian and his reign of twenty-one 

years we gather principally from the pages of Spartianus, one 

of the six writers of the Augustan history who hved in the 

days of Diocletian, more than a century and a half later, and 

from some brief notices of Dion Cassius, of the Emperor 

Julian, and of three or four other writers who have given us 

short sketches of his life, and also from a somewhat longer 

account of the eleventh century monk Xiphilinus, and from 

notices on medals and inscriptions. 

The Emperor Hadrian was no ordinary man. Rarely 
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gifted with various and varied talents, he delighted to appear 
before the Roman worid as a soldier and a statesman, as an 
artist and a poet ; and in each of them, certainly in the first 
two characters, he occupied a fairly distinguished position. 
To the world he has gone down as a great traveller. He was 
not content with sitting at the helm of his Empire in Rome, or 
in one of his magnificent villas in Italy ; he would see each of 
his many provinces and their chief cities with his own eyes, 
and then judge what was best for them, — ^how he could best 
improve their condition and develop their resources. 

During his reign there were few, indeed, of the chief 
cities of the Roman world which he had not visited, — few 
which did not receive in some fashion or other the stamp 
of his presence among them. He was accompanied usually 
with a vast trained staff, as we should term it, of experts in 
arts and crafts, of painters, sculptors, architects, and skilled 
builders. 

He had, of course, immense resources at his command, 
for he was a great financier, and was able with httle effort to 
draw vast sums for the magnificent works he carried on in all 
parts of the Empire. The world had never seen, will probably 
never see again, a great building sovereign like Hadrian ; and 
though he restored, decorated, rebuilt baths, amphitheatres, 
stately municipal buildings, and in many instances whole 
cities, often named after himself,^ he never seems to have 
neglected Rome ; for the traces of his expensive works there 
are still to be seen, while he watched over and lavishly kept 
up the costly amusements so dear to the luxurious and pleasure- 
loving capital. In one day, for instance, we read of a hundred 
Uons being slain in the arena of the great Roman theatre, 
while his doles to the people were ever on a lavish scale. Rome 
was never allowed to suffer for the absence or for the immense 
foreign expenditure of the imperial traveller. 

But Hadrian was not a good man, though he was a mag- 
nificent sovereign. His life was made up of the strangest 

^ Seventeen of these cities so named are commemorated on extant coins 
and medals ; and this number is largely increased by some writers. These 
cities of Hadrian bearing his name were situated in various districts of the 
Roman world, notably in Asia Minor, North Africa, Spain, Syria, Pannonia. 
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contradictions. At times he played the part almost of an 
ascetic, abstaining from wine in his repasts, and even sub- 
mitting to the work and fatigues of an ordinary legionary 
soldier. At times his life was disfigured by the grossest 
excesses and debauchery.* His attitude towards Christianity 
especially concerns us. He had no religion, no faith. He was 
interested in all cults to a certain extent, was even initiated 
into the mysteries of some of the old pagan beliefs ; and while 
he accepted nothing, he denied nothing. 

His famous rescript to Serenus Granianus, now generally 
accepted as genuine, gives us some conception of his estimate 
of Christianity, at least in the earlier portion of his reign. It 
virtually endorses what Trajan had written to Pliny in the 
matter of the Bithynian Christians. They were not to be 
hunted out, but if legally convicted as Christians they were 
to suffer. Hadrian, certainly in his earUer years, even went 
further in the direction of toleration than his predecessor. 
An informer, unless he could prove the truth of his accusation, 
would be subject to the severest penalties of the law. 

But Hadrian, like Trajan who reigned before him, and 
Antoninus Pius who succeeded him on the imperial throne, 
knew very Uttle of Christianity. It is more than doubtful if 
he had ever seen a Gospel ; and although his sense of justice 
and his perfect indifference to all religions dictated the terms 
and inspired the tone of the famous rescript in question, 
in common with all Roman statesmen he evidently disUked 
and even feared the strange faith which was gradually gaining 
ground so rapidly in the world of Rome. 

This dislike of Christianity, which some historians char- 
acterize in Hadrian's case as positively hatred of the faith, was 
shown markedly in the latter years of his life by the dehberate 
insults which he offered to the most sacred Christian memories 
in Jerusalem after the close of the terrible Jewish war in a.d. 
135. Some modem writers have pleaded that no special 
profanation was intended by Hadrian when the building of 
iElia Capitohna on the site of Jerusalem was proceeded with 

^ De Champagny, Les A ntonins, iii. i , tersely and well sums up his character: 
"Da tous les dons, et toutes les faiblesses, toutes les grandeurs^ et toutes lea 
pu^lit^, toutes les ambitions." 
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adfter the Jewish war ; but the testimony of Christian writers ^ 
Ifcere is very positive. An image of Jupiter was placed on the 
Mount of the Ascension ; a statue of Venus was adored on the 
hill of Golgotha ; Bethlehem was dedicated to Adonis, and a 
sacred grove was planted there ; and the impure Phoenician 
rites were actually celebrated in the grotto of the Nativity. 

But for the historian of the first days of Christianity, by 
far the most important event in this brilliant reign of Hadrian 
was the fatal Jewish war of a.d. 133-5 ^nd its striking results. 
Thb was the vrar of extermination, as the Talmud subsequently 
tenned it ; the war in which the false Messiah Bar-cochab and 
the famous Rabbi Akiba were the most prominent figures. 
The outcome of this terrible war was the absolute destruction 
ol the nationality of the Jewish people. From henceforth, i.e. 
after a.D- 134-5* the whole spirit of the Jews was changed ; they 
hved from this time with new ideals, with new and different 
hi»e$ and aims. This wonderful change we have described at 
seme length and with many details in Book V. of this work. 

Ftom this time forward, there is no doubt that the concep- 
tkui which Roman statesmen had formed of Christianity imder- 
wt^nt a marked change. Hitherto, more or less, the Christian 
wa» K^lS^urded as a Jewish dissenter, and was viewed at Rome 
with dislike, but at the same time with a certain contemptuous 
U^er^tKm |>rovided that he kept out of sight. Trajan evidently, 
tixuix the riinv correspondence, was averse to harsh persecution 
if it couKi be a\"oided ; and Hadrian, certainly in his earlier 
NY^r** tvJK^>^"ed the policy of Trajan. But after a.d. 135 all 
thi* x^'AS chium^Hi, The Jewish people after the termination 
\4 the Ust bitter war passed into stillness. 

rhev now rigidly abstained from admitting any stranger 
vJentiles into the charmed circle of Judaism, sternly forbidding 
.^i^Y |>r\v^^lytiiiivij. They abandoned all earthly ambition — 
thciv hoix* and exixnrtation of seeing their land independent 
rtiul ixAviTlul was n^legated to a dim and distant future. 
I'hoY believ^^l that they were the chosen people in far back days 

HM, Jc^nW*'. ^^^. V^. -•*** Vauiin, 3; Eoseb. Devitd Constant, iii. 26; Sozo- 
m^. I, i ; St. IN*\»Utt» ls>. 51 (u.)4M<5rt>frttm ; Rufin. H, £. i. 8 ; Sulp. Severus, 
u. 4\. 4^ ^ An\l>r\>M^« IWm 43 ; and in modern historians, cf. De Vogue's 
^4«^»M^ ^ Ml ^t^ >^iMl#, iii. ; Do Champagny, Les AtUonins, livre iii. c. iii. 
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of the Eternal of Hosts — they would quietly wait His good 
pleasure, and by a rigid observance in all its minutest details 
of the divine law, which they made the sole object of their 
study and meditation, would merit once more His favour ; 
they hoped and expected at some distant day again to rejoice 
in the light of His coimtenance, — a light, alas I long since 
veiled owing to their past disobedience ; to the Christian and 
his teaching in the meantime they vowed an implacable hatred. 

It then began (after a.d. 134-5), slowly at first, to dawn 
upon the statesmen of Rome that the Christian was no mere 
Jewish dissenter, but a member of a new and perfectly distinct 
conmiimity, a sect intensely in earnest, successful in making 
proselytes, possessing, too, a secret power which the Roman 
statesman marvelled at but vras incapable of understanding, — 
a secret power which made the Christian absolutely fearless 
of death and utterly regardless of any punishment human 
ingenuity could devise ; a sect, too, which, quite independent 
of the Jews, daily was multiplying, and was rapidly numbering 
in its ranks men and women of every calling, drawn, too, from 
every province indifferently in the wide Roman empire, — 
becoming, indeed, an Empire within an Empire. 

But the subjects of this inner Empire, while loyal to the 
State, obedient, and peaceful, dwelt as it were as a nation 
apart, professing an allegiance to an invisible Power unknown 
to the ancient traditions of Rome, and irreconcilably hostile 
to the ancient religion on which the true Roman loved to 
believe the grandeur of the Empire was based. 

The consciousness of all this may be said to have really 
dawned upon Roman statesmen only after the great change 
which passed over Judaism at the close of the awful war of 
Hadrian, — a change which showed for the first time the broad 
gulf which yawned between the Jewish people and the new 
Christian community. 

The last two years of Hadrian's reign, which immediately 
followed the close of the great Jewish war, were marked by 
the adoption of a new and severer policy by the State in regard 
to Christians. We hear of cases of extreme harshness in the 
case of the treatment of Christians by the State. Many stories 
of martyrdom date from this period. This stem policy was 
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HIS CLOSING YEARS 

IN the last years of Hadrian and during the reigns of Pius and 
Marcus must be dated not a few of the accounts of early 
martyrs. The " Acts " which contain these recitals, it is 
true, are for the most part of doubtful authority.* They contain 
details which are clearly not historical, and critical investiga- 
tion generally pronounces them untrustworthy. But the 
studies of later years, especially in the lore of the catacombs, 
show us that even for tlie more improbable and precarious 
records, evidently edited and enlarged at a date considerably 
later than the events which they purport to chronicle, there 
is evidently a basis of truth ; and it is clear that the men 
and women whose sufferings and brave deaths for the faith 
are told in the " Acts," for the most part were historical 
persons. 

But we possess a much more dependable foundation for 
our statement that the last years of Hadrian and the prolonged 
reigns of Hadrian's two successors, Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Antoninus, were periods of bitter persecution for the Christian 
sect in Rome and in the provinces ; that the years which elapsed 
between a.d. 135 and a.d, 180 were years of a persecution 
graver and more sustained than anj'thing endured previously 
by the followers of Jesus. 

There has come down to us a group of contemporary 
Christian writings,* the authenticity of which no critic friendly 

' A certain Dumber o£ tliem, however, are by all responsible critics received 
aa absolutely genuiac, such as : The Letters relating the Marlyrdom of 
Polycarp ; the recital of the suffeiinga and death of the martyrs oC Lyons ; 
the Acts of the ScilUtan Martyrs ; and a few years later the passion of S. Pei- 
petoa and at her companions in sufiering. 

• Extracts from them are given on pp. 177-191. 
6 »■ 
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His government became cruel, arbitrary, tyrannical. Many 
executions, not a few of them striking the hi^est in rank and 
authority, disfigured the closing years of the Emperor. The 
Christian sect, which lately, as we have explained already, 
had become in a specific manner feared and dreaded by the 
State, largely suffered during these sad closing years of his 
reign, and the dread persecution to which it was subjected 
during the reigns of his successors began in good earnest. 

One dominant thought seems to have haunted Hadrian — 
the Itmging for death. Those who were nearest to his person, 
under the influence of the wise prince his adopted successor, 
generally known as Antoninus Fins, restrained him on several 
occasions from laying violent hands on himself ; but it was 
no avail, and Hadrian died at Baise, a.d. 138, the death no 
doubt hastened, if not absolutely caused, by his own act. 

The following little table will explain the succession of the 
Antonines to the Empire : 

Hadrian first adopted ^lius Venis — a patridan, but a voluptuous 
and carelessly living man ; he died, however, in the lifetime 
of Hadrian, leaving a son Venis, afterwards associated in the 
Empire with Marcus, whom, however, he predeceased by 
many years. 

Sadrian subsequently adopted as his successor Aurelius Antoninus, 
known in histoiy as Antoninus Pius. 

Antoninus Pius belonging to a Gallic family of Ntmes, had filled 
the highest offices in the State, and later became a trusted 
counsellor of the Emperor Hadrian, and his devoted friend. 
He was a patrician of the highest character. When Hadrian 
adopted him he required him to secure the imperial succession 
by adopting Venis the son of MMaa Venis, whom he had 
originally adopted but who had died, and also Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, his young kinsman, a nephew of his 
(Hadrian's) wife. 

Antoninus Pitis became Emperor in A.D. 138. Marcus Aurtlius 
Antoninus succeeded him in A.D. i6t. 
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Ill 

ANTONINUS PIUS, a.d. 138-A.D. 161 
MARCUS ANTONINUS, a.d. i6i-a.d. 180 

AFTER the death of Hadrian, in a.d. 138, for forty-two 
years the Empire of Rome was ruled by two sovereigns 
who, pagan though they were, Kve in the pages of 
historians of all lands as the most perfect of any faiown 
sovereign rulers. They are known as the two Antonines : 
the first is distinguished by the title given him by his con- 
temporaries, " Pius " ; the second, by the best known of his 
several names, " Marcus Aurelius." 

They were not conquerors, not even great legislators ; 
although imder their beneficent, and with one sad exception 
generally wise rule, the laws of the State, in the case especially 
of the downtrodden and helpless, were materially improved 
and supplemented. 

Our contemporary pagan literature here,alas ! is but scanty; 
what has come down to us is even more unsatisfactory than 
what we possess in the contemporary records of Hadrian. 

No great writer in prose or poetry arose in these forty-two 
years ; and when in the fifth and following centuries, the era of 
confusion and imiversal decay, manuscripts began to be only 
sparingly copied, the records of this period were neglected, 
and what attention to hterature was given, the copyists of 
the MSS. devoted to the masterpieces of the Augustan and 
even of an earUer age, such as the famous prose works of 
Cicero and Tacitus, of Pliny and of Suetonius ; of poets such 
as Lucretius, Vergil and Ovid, Propertius, Juvenal and Horace. 

We possess only abbreviations of the Chronicles of the 

Antonines, somewhat dry and tminteresting, wanting in 

details and in picturesque illustration. It is true that no 

great war — ^no striking conquest — ^no terrible intestine dis- 
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torbances — disfigured these happier reigns, or supplied material 
«4iich would arrest the attention of the writer and reader. 
It is mainly from side sources that we learn enough of the 
character and government of the Antonines to justify the 
unfeigned admiration which in all times has been given to 
these two good and great princes. 

The title " Pius," ^ich was bestowed on the elder 
Antoninus by the Senate at the beginning of his reign, and 
by which he is universally known, was well deserved. His 
unfeigned devotion to the ancient Roman religion, his reputa- 
tion for justice and wisdom, for clemency and sobriety, his 
st^n mtn^ty, the high example he ever set in his private 
and public hfe — ^were admirably expressed in this title. His 
great predecessors — ^Emperors such as Vespasian and Titus, 
Trajan and Hadrian, possessed each of them some of these 
distinguishing characteristics, but only some ; the lives 
of these famous Emperors being all more or less disfigured 
by regrettable flaws. 

But the title " Pius " in the first instance seems to have 
been given to the first Antonine owing to the universal admira- 
tion of his generous and devoted behaviour to his adopted 
father and predecessor Hadrian, whom he tenderly watched 
over during his last sad years of ever increasing sickness and 
terrible life-weariness, and whose memory he protected with 
a rare and singular chivalry, if we may venture to use a beauti- 
ful and significant word which belongs to a later period in the 
world's history. 

The sources, whence we derive our too scanty knowledge 
of this almost flawless life, besides the notices and details 
preserved in the abbreviations of the contemporary chronicles 
we have spoken of, comprise the comparatively recently 
recovered letters of Fronto, a famous philosopher and man 
of letters to whom Antoninus Pius entrusted the principal 
share in the training of his adopted son and successor known 
in history as the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and more especi- 
ally the noble and touching estimate of his works and days 
contained in the singular and exquisite little book written 
by his adopted son Marcus, generally known as his " Medita- 
tions." 
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letters give us a beautiful picture of his family life at his 
Lorium faim. 

But the great and good Emperor had a deeper and more 
for-reaching object at heart than simple self-gratification 
when he cast o£( the trammels of State and forsook the gay 
and brilliant court of the great capital for the plain unostenta- 
tious life of a country gentleman of the old Roman school 

the first Antonine was conscious that the soft, luxurious 
city hfe of which Rome was the great example, and which 
was too faithfully copied in the wealthy provincial centres, 
was enfeebling the Empire, — the builders and makers of Rome 
be well knew were the hardy race of men who feared the 
old gods and who were ready to fight and die for their country, 
and these men were the peasant-farmers produced by the 
old rural life of Italy. He would set the fa^on himself, and 
if possible popularize this better and nobler way of living. 
He would bring back the memories of those great ones who 
had been the makers of that mighty empire. 

It was no mere love of antiquity, no special taste for 
antiquarian lore, which induced Antoninus Pius to grave 
upon his coins the immemorial symbols telling of the ancient 
traditions belonging to the great past of Rome, — symbols 
many of which have been immortalized in the "haunting 
and Uquid" rhythms of the poet loved in Rome, — Mneas 
canying his father ; the white sow sacrificed to Juno by the 
fugitive Mneas on the banks of Tiber ; Mars and Rhea Sylvia ; 
the sacred wild fig-tree beneath whose branches the wolf 
found the children Romulus and Remus ; the wolf suckling 
the baby founders of the Queen City ; the augur Navius and 
his razor before King Tarquinius Priscus ; Horatius who 
defended the bridge against the hosts of Porsenna. It was 
not the instinct of a curious and scholarly archjeologist, but 
a deep and far-reaching purpose, which prompted Antoninus 
Pius to search out and rebuild the little unknown Arcadian 
village of Pallanteum, the ancient home of Evander, the host 
of ^neas, — Evander, the founder of the earhest Rome, whose 
beautiful story is told in the noble epic of Vergil.* The Em- 
peror would popularize, would bring before his people the 
* Mnaid, Book viU. 
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great noble in the earlier years of the second century, in his 
wonderful picture of social hfe in the times of Trajan, shows 
U3 how intensely sensible he and his circle were of the purer 
pleasures and rest to be found in " the stillness of the pine 
woods, and the cold breeze from the Apennines which blew over 
his quiet rural home in Tuscany." 

But while Augustus and his famous poets had striven to 
lead the citizens of the great empire to love and lead the more 
austere and purer Ufe of the primitive Roman people, it was an 
open secret that the imperial teacher himself failed to lead the 
life he professed to love, for Atigustus stained his own works 
and dajrs with grave moral irregularities. The two Antonines, 
on the other hand, different from Augustus, set themselves as 
the noblest examples of a pure austere Ufe ; no moral stain or 
flaw was ever suffered to disfigure the life-work of these two 
patriotic pagan sovereigns. 

There was one master-thought deep buried in the heart 
of Antoninus Pius and of his adopted son and successor 
Marcus Antoninus. Their whole career was influenced by an 
intense love of Rome. They would preserve the mighty Empire 
from the decay which they perceived was fast gaining ground ; 
they would set, by their own example, the vogue of the purer, 
simpler religious life on which the foundation stories of the 
Empire had been so securely laid ; hence the bitter persecution 
of the Christian sect which was so striking and painful a feature 
in the Antonine administration of the Empire. — a persecution 
evidently active and bitter in the reign of Pius, but which 
greatly increased in intensity and virulence under the rule of 
his successor Marcus. 

The Antonines were intensely persuaded that all that was 
great and glorious in the Roman Empire came from the simple 
and even austere Ufe led by their fathers under the protection 
of the mighty Immortals — of Jupiter of the Capitol, of Mars 
the Avenger, of Vesta with her sacred fire, of the great Twin 
Brethren — of the gods whose temples with their golden roofs 
were the stately ornaments of the Forum on which the Emperors 
looked down from their proud home on the Palatine Hill. 



IV 

REASONS OF THE PERSECUTING POLICY 
OF THE ANTONINES 

AMONG the subjects of the Empire only one group stood 
pemstently sdoof from the crowds of worshippers who 
again thronged these time-honoured shrines ; tiiis group 
refused to share in the ancient Roman cult which the Antonines 
had once more made the vogue in Rome and in her provinces, 
a cult to which these great pagan Emperors ever referred the 
gltmes of the past, and on which they grounded their hopes of 
a yet more splendid future for Rome. 

The solitary group was indeed a strange one. To a Roman 
like Antoninus Pius it appeared to be composed of a sect, 
comparatively speaking, of yesterday ; for when his predecessor 
Augustus reigned and Vergil wrote, it had no existence. It 
was a sect professing, as it seemed to the Emperor, a new 
religion — a religion which claimed for the One it worshipped a 
solitary supremacy — a religion which regarded the awful gods 
of Rome as shadows, as mere phantoms of the imagination. 
Well might sovereigns like the Antonines shudder at a teaching 
which would appear to a true patriot Roman, whose heart was 
all aflame with national pride, to involve the most daring 
impiety, the most shocking blasphemy ; which would threaten 
a tremendous risk for the future of her people, if this fatal 
teaching should spread. 

And this strange sect of yesterday, the Emperors would hear 
from their officials, was multiplying to an enormous extent, 
not only in Rome but in all the provinces. 

They would receive reports from all lands how the new 
community called Christian was daily adding fresh converts to 
its extraordinary and dangerous belief, — converts drawn from 
the ranks of the humblest traders, from slaves and freedmen 
— converts drawn, too, from the noblest families of the Empire. 
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more earnest worship of the old gods of Rome, he foimd in 
the Christians his most dangerous opponents ; hence the 
stem treatment which the new sect leceived at his hands ; 
hence the pohcy of persecution which gathered strength during 
his reign, and was intensified in the days of his adopted son 
and successor Marcm. 

On the whole, the usual verdict of tradition respecting 
the condition of Christians under the Antonines must be 
reversed. The reign of Antoninus Pius is commonly repre- 
sented as a period of peace for the Church, and little is said 
about the treatment of Christians under the government of 
Antoninus Pius and of Marcus Antoninus. This favourable 
view and usual reticence concerning any Christian sufferings 
during these reigns is largely owing to the high estimation 
in which the two Antonines as rulers are universally held ; — 
that these great and good Emperors could persecute and 
harass the followers of Jesus has been usually deemed un- 
likely if not impossible. 

To regard such men as persecutors would be to inflict a 
stigma on the character of the two most perfect sovereigns 
whose hves are recorded in history. The first Antoninus 
received his beautiful title " Pius " at the urgent wish of the 
Senate, a wish that was universally endorsed by the pubhc 
opinion of the Empire ; by this title he has been known and 
revered by all succeeding generations, 

Marcus, his adopted son and successor, who, if possible, 
held a yet more exalted place in the estimation of men of his 
own generation, and who has handed down to posterity a 
yet higher reputation for virtue and wisdom, tells us in his 
own glowing and striking words that he owed everything to 
the noble example and teaching of his adopted father Anton- 
inus Pius. To this Marcus, when he died, divine honours 
were voluntarily paid with such universal consent that it was 
held sacrilege not to set up his image in a house. 

To brand such men as persecutors, for centuries would 
have been for any historian. Christian or pagan, too daring 
a statement, and such an estimate would have been received 
with distriist, if not with positive derision ; nor is it by any 
means certain that even now such a conclusion will not be 
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Nor is the behaviour of the two Antonine Emperors, 
who ruled over the Rooian Empire for a period of some 
forty-two years, towards their Christian subjects in any way 
at variance with their known principles. Sudi men, with their 
lofty ideals, with their firm unyielding persuasion that Rome 
owed her grandeur and power, her past prosperity and her 
present position as a World-Empire, to the protection of the 
Immortals whom their fathers worshipped, could not well 
have acted difierently. 

We have seen what was the unvarying policy of Pius in his 
earnest efforts to restore the purer, simpler life led by the old 
Romans who had built up the mighty Empire ; how faithfully 
he had followed in the lines traced out by Vergil, who, as we 
have already quoted, wound up his exquisite pictiu« of the 
ancient Roman life with the solemn injunction " in primis 
venerare deos." 

The pupil and successor of Pius, the noble Marcus, was if 
possible more " Roman " than Pius ; and his devotion to the 
gods of Rome was even more marked. As a boy he was famous 
for his accurate knowledge of ancient Roman ritual. When 
only eight years old he was enrolled in the College of the Salii, 
reciting from memory archaic liturgical forms but dimly 
understood in his days.' 

Before his departure for the dangerous war with the Mar- 
comanni, he directed that Rome should be ceremonially 
purified according to the ancient rites ; and for seven days 
the images of the gods were feasted as they lay on their couches 
in the public streets. 

But it is in his private life that the intense piety of the 
second Antonine emperor comes out with ever startling clear- 
ness. It was no mere State reasons which prompted Marcus to 
uphold the ancient cult of Rome. He evidently believed with 
a fervent behef in these old gods of Rome. For instance, if 
his dear friend and tutor Fronto was ailing, he would pray at 
the altars of the gods that one very dear to him might be eased 
of his pain. 

In that exquisite volume in which in the form of private 

> This espedtdly refers to the anciciit song of the Arval Brotherhood, of 
which ccUege ICorcu was alao a member. 
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obstinacy and with a tragic show, as with the Christians" 
(Meditations, xi. 3). 

Marcus before aU things, it must ever be remembered, was 
a Roman. To the Emperor, the tradition of Rome was a dogma. 
" Every moment," he wrote, " think ever as a Roman and a 
man ; do whatever thou hast in hand with perfect and simple 
dignity" (ii. 5). 

That he abhorred the Christian sect who potu'ed scorn upon 
the traditions he loved, and contempt upon the gods whom he 
adored, was perfectly natural ; and it must be remembered 
that not only before the judge when they were arraigned did 
the Christians express utter disbelief in the gods of Rome, but 
not unfrequently the more fanatical Christians went out of their 
way to insult these deities in whom Marcus believed with a 
real intensity. 

When the noble Emperor had passed away, the leniency 
with which his evil successor Commodus treated the Church 
was owing largely to his dislike and jealousy of his father and 
his policy. In the following century (the third) the gentle- 
ness of the treatment of Christians in the reigns of Alexander 
Severus and Philip the Arabian was mainly owing to the fact 
that these Emperors had little sympathy with the Roman 
tradition ; they were certainly foreigners : the first of them, 
Alexander Severus, was a Syrian pure and simple. The name 
by which Philip is always known tells us of his foreign 
nationality. The famous persecutors of the third century, 
Decius, Aurelius and Diocletian, were believers in the Roman 
tradition, and adopted as the groundwork of their policy here, 
the principles of Trajan and the Antonines. 

No crime was necessary to be proved in these reigns when 
one of the sect was arraigned. The mere fact of the accused 
being a Christian ensured at once condemnation. Christianity 
was utterly incompatible with the ancient traditions of Rome. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

THE scene of the following sketches of the life of a Chris- 
tian of the first days is, generally speaking, laid in 
Rome ; but much of what belonged to the Christian 
of the Roman congregation was common to the behever who 
dwelt in other great cities of the Empire 

The sketches in question deal with the following subjects : 

1. The nmnbers of believers in the first two centuries 
which followed the death of Peter and Paul. 

2. The assembUes or meetings together of the Christian 
folk in those very early times are specially dwelt on. These 
assembUes were an extremely important and influential factor 
in the life of the believer. This was recognized in the New 
Testament writings and in the contemporary writings of the 
earliest teachers of the faith. 

3. The various classes of the population of a great city 
which composed these early assembUes are enumerated. 

4. What was taught and done at these early gatherings 
together of Christians is set forth with some detail. 

5. Outside these gatherings, the Ufe of a beUever in the 
world is referred to with especial regard to the many diflfi- 
culties which were constantly encoimtered by one who pro- 
fessed the religion of Jesus. 

6. The methods by which these difficulties were to be 
grappled with are described. Two schools of teaching evi- 
dently existed here, generaUy characterized as the " Rigourist " 
and the " Gentle " schools. These are briefly dwelt upon. 

7. In the concluding paragraphs of this sketch of the 
early Christian Ufe, what Christianity offered in return for the 
hard and often painful Ufe which its professors had to Uve, 
is sketched. 
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them. TMs new religion really hehnged to titeir own time. 
Its founder had talked with men quite recently. He had 
lived in a dty they knew a good deal about. 

There was no dim mist about its origin ; no old legends 
had gathered roimd it — l^ends which few, if any, beUeved. 

The story of the religioQ of Jesus, told so simply, so con- 
vincingly, in the four Gospels, had a strange attraction; it 
went home to the hearts of a vast multitude ; it rang true 
and real. 

We know that very soon after the date of the events of 
the Gospel story the numbers of the men and women who 
accepted it were great. From the pagan Empire we have 
the testimony of Tacitus, the most eminent of Roman historians. 
Writing some fifty years after the first persecution under 
Nero, A.D. 64, he describes the Christians at the time of that 
first persecution as " a vast multitude " {ingens multitudo).^ 

Still more in detail the younger Pliny, the Governor of 
Bithynia, writing to the Emperor Trajan circa A.D. 112-13 
for instructions how to deal with the Christians, relates that 
the new religion had spread so widely in his province, not 
merely in the cities but in the villages and country districts 
generally, that the temples were almost deserted.' It is, of 
course, possible that the new faith had found especial favour 
in Bithjmia ; but such a formal and detailed representation 
from an ofiicial of the highest rank and reputation to the 
Emperor of what was happening in his own province, is a 
sure indication of the enormous strides which Christianity 
had generally made in the Empire when the echoes of 
apostles and apostolic men were still ringing in the ears of 
their disciples. S. John's death only preceded Pliny's 
letter to Trajan ' by at most twenty years. 

Among contemporary Christian writers we find similar 
testimony to the vast numbers of Christians in very early 
times. To take a few conspicuous examples : 

' Tadtai, Annals, xv. 44. 

* Fnrtlier details of Pliays report to the Emperor Trajan npon the nnmben 
of CbhstUiiB in his province will be found above, Book I. pp. 49-63. 
' Pliny, Episl. ad Trajan, 96. 
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In the works of Tertullian we come across such state- 
ments as the following: 

"The grievance (of the pagan government) is that the 
State is filled with Christians ; that they are in the fields, 
in the citadels, in blocks of houses (which fill up the cities). 
It grieves (does the government), as over some calamity, that 
both sexes indifferently, all ages, every condition, even persons 
of high rank, are passing over to the Christian ranks." ^ 

And again : " We are not Indian Brahmins who dwell in 
forests and exile themselves from the common life of men. . . . 
We company with you in the world, forsaking neither the Ufe 
of the Forum, nor the Bath, nor Workshop, nor Inn, nor 
liarket-place, nor any Mart of commerce. We sail with 
you, fight with you, till the ground with you, even we 
share in the various arts." * 

About fifty years after Tertulhan's writing just quoted, 
ComeUus, bishop of Rome, a.d. 251, in an Epistle addressed 
to Fabius, bishop of Antioch,* gives some official statistics of 
the Roman Church in his days.* ComeUus particularizes the 
classes of the various officials, together with the nmnbers 
of persons in distress who were on the lists of the Church 
receiving charitable relief. Scholars and experts, basing their 
calculations upon these official statistics, variously estimate 
the nimibers of Christians in the city of Rome at from 30,000 
to 50,000, the latter calculation on the whole being probably 
nearest to the truth. 

Lastly, in this httle sketch of the vast nimibers of dis- 
ciples who at a very early date had joined the Christian com- 
munity, the changeless testimony of the Roman catacombs 
must be cited. Much will be found written in this work 
regarding these enormous cemeteries of the Christian dead. 
It is absolutely certain that in the second half of the first 
century these catacombs were already begun. 

The words of the eminent German scholar Hamack may 
well be quoted here : " The number, the size, and the extent 
of the Roman catacombs ... is so great that even from 
them we may infer the size of the Roman Church, its steady 

* Tertullian, Apologeticus, i. • Ibid. 42. 

' Quoted in Eusebius. H, E,, book vi chap. 43. * See below, p. 120. 
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THE ASSEMBLIES OF CHRISTIANS 

THE Acts of the Apostles, the Pauline and other New 
Testament Epistles, bear witness to the favourable 
reception of the preaching of the new faith. Paul's 
success in Macedonia, Achaia, in the province of Asia, and 
in Galatia had been extraordinary. Peter in his First Epistle 
addresses the converts already scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Paul again expressly 
mentions in a letter to the Roman Christians, that the &ith 
of the Roman Church was spoken of throughout the whole 
world. 

The story of the progress of Christianity was taken up 
by the pagan writers Tacitus and Pliny, and was dwelt upon 
by Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Hennas, Justin, Irenaeus, and 
the other Christian writers of the first and second centuries 
already quoted. 

Thus the great numbers of Christians in Rome and in other 
centres dating from primitive days, already dwelt upon with 
some detail, is a clear and indisputable fact. 

Nothing did more for the progress and extension of the 
Christian religion than the constant meeting together, the 
assembUes of the various congregations of beUevers. 

This was recognized from the earliest da}^. We read in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (x. 25) a solemn injunction to Christians 
not " to forsake the assembling of ourselves together, as the 
manner of some is." 

Definite allusions to such " assemblies of believers '^ occur 
in the New Testament writings, in the Acts and in the 
Epistles, e,g. 1 Cor. xi. 20 and following verses, Jas. ii. 2-4. 

The importance attached to these meetings of beUevers 

by the rulers and teachers of the Church of the first days, 
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these meetings of the brethren exercised over the life of 
Christians is described as follows : 

" As in the Sea there are Islands . . . with havens and 
harbours in which the storm-tossed may find refuge, so God 
has given to the world, which is driven and tempest-tossed by 
sins, assembUes ... in which survive the doctrines of the 
truth, as in the island-harbours of good anchorage ; and into 
these run those who desire to be saved . . . and who wish 
to escape the wrath and judgment of God." ^ 

* TheopkUus to AuMyc%is, ziv. 
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Roman Christians of wealth and postti<m are dearly 
alluded to by Hermas in the Shepherd (Comm. x. i), and 
he assumes the presence of such in the Roman congrc^tion 
(Simil. i. etc.) 

In the famous dialogue of Minucius Felix, circa a.d. i6o, 
the speakers belong to the higher ranks ; these under thinly 
disguised names were probably actual personages well known 
in their day. The scene and story of the writing, the class of 
argument brought forward, all evidently issued from and were 
addressed to a highly cultured circle. 

In the writings of Justin Martyr, dating from about the 
middle of the second century, are various references to the 
presence of wealthy and cultured persons in the Christian 
coiigr^;ation of Rome. 

Clement of Alexandria and TertuUian, whose pictures of 
Christian life belong to the latter years of the second century, 
bear ample testimony to the same fact. Clement even wrote 
a special treatise entitled, What rich man can be saved ? in which 
he refers not to pagans whose conversion to Christianity was 
to be aimed at, but to those who were Christians and at the 
same time wealthy.' 

TertuUian again and again refers to the presence of the 
rich and the noble in the Christian Churches, in such passages 
where he speaks of thousands of every age and rank among 
the brethren — of officials of the Empire, of officers of the 
imperial household, of lawyers, and even of men of senatorial 
rank. In his passionate appeals, too, he singles out fashionable 
ladies, and dwells on their costly dress and jewels. 

But the most striking proof of the presence of many high- 
born and wealthy members of the Christian Brotherhood 
in this congregation dating from primitive times, after all 
exists in that wonderful City of the Dead beneath the suburbs 
of Rome which is now being explored. 

These Roman catacombs, as they are termed, in the large 

' Hamack well observes that amoDg Clement of Alexandiia's writings, 
the Padagogus evidently assumes tbat the Church for which its teaching 
was designed embraced a large number of cultured people. 

The tame umclustcoi most be airived at in respect of many of I 
writings. Ircnzus wrote in the last qnarter of the second century. 



IV 

WHAT WAS SAID AND DONE IN THESE ASSEMBLIES 
AND MEETINGS OF THE BRETHREN 

JUSTIN Martyr in his first Apology, which was written, 
before a.d. 139, gives us a good picture of one of these 
primitive Christian assemblies in Rome. The early date 
of this writing enables us to form an accurate idea of the 
outward procedure of one of these most important factors 
in the Christian life in the first half of the second 
century. 

Justin has been explaining the nature of the Eucharist ; 
he then goes on to say : " We continually remind each other 
of these things. And the rich among us help the poor, 
and we always keep together; and for all things which 
are given us, we bless the Maker of all through His Son Jesus 
Christ, and through the Holy Ghost. And on the day called 
Simday, all who live in cities or in the country gather together 
to one place, and the * Memoirs of the Apostles ' or the writings 
of the Prophets are read, as time allows ; then when the reader 
has done, the president (of the assembly), in an address, in- 
structs, and exhorts to the imitation of the good things (which 
had formed the subject of the address). Then we all rise 
and pray ; and when our prayer is ended, bread and wine and 
water are brought, and the president offers prayers and 
thanksgivings according to his ability ; and the people assent, 
saying. Amen ; and there is a distribution to each, and a 
participation of that over which thanks have been given ; 
and to those who are absent a portion is sent by the deacons. 
" And they who are well-to-do and willing, give what each 
thinks fit ; and what is collected is deposited with the president, 
who succours the orphans and widows, and those who through 
sickness or any other cause are in want, and those who are 

8 "3 
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An atonement had been made by the Divine One ^o had 
cmne among men ; He had sufiered for them, and t^ His 
sofiering had redeemed them. In aU the earliest Christian 
writings w^ch we possess, this great truth is repeated again 
and ^ain. With adoring gratitude the Christian Brotho'hood 
loved and worshipped Him. Jesus Christ was the centre of all 
their hopes — the source of their strange, newly found hap[n- 
ness.* 

Very briefly we will quote a very few of these important 
dogmatic sayings pressed home to the behevers when they met 
together. 

Clement of Rome — drca a.d. 95 : 

" ]>t us fix our eyes on ffie blood of Christ, and understand 
how precious it is unto His Father, because being shed for our 
salvation," — Ep. i. 7. 

" Let us fear the Lord Jesus whose blood was given for 
us." — Ep. i. II. 

" Jesus Christ our Lord hath given His blood for us, by the 
will of God . . . His life for our lives." — £^. i. 49. 

Ignatius of Antioch — circa a.d. 107-10. 

" It is evident to me that you are living not after men but 
after Jesus Christ who died for us, that believing on His death 
ye might escape death." — Ep. ad Trail. 2. 

" Him (Jesus Christ) I seek, who died on our behalf ; Him I 
desire, who rose again (for our sake)." — Ep. ad Rom. 6. 

After relating the passion of the Cross, Ignatius went on to 
say : " For He suffered these things for our sakes (that we 
might be saved)." — Ep. ad Smym. r, 2. 

" Even the heaverdy beings, and the glory of the angels, 
and the rulers visible and invisible, if they believe not in the 
blood of Christ (who is God), judgment awaiteth them also." — 
Ep. ad Stnyrn. 6, 

" Await Him ... the Eternal, the Invisible, who became 
visible for our sakes ; the Impalpable, the Impassible, who 

1 This ia strikmgly put by F. W. Myers in his poem " S. PanI " : 

" ThU hath he done and shall we not adore Him I 

This riiall He do and can we still despair ? 

Come let na quickly fling onrselves belon Him, 

Cast at His feet the burden of oar cate." . 
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" Thou shalt bve Him that created thee, thou sbalt glorify 
Him that redeemed thee from death." — Ef. Barnabas, xix. 
Justin Martyr — writing between circa a.d. 114 and a.d. 

165: 

" Isaiah," wrote Justin, " did not send you to a laver, 
there to wash away murder and other sins ; but those who 
repented were purified by faith through the blood of Christ, 
and through His death, who died for this very reason." — 
Dial, with Trypho, xiii. 

Writing of Jesus Christ, Justin comments thus on the words 
written by Moses as prophesied by the patriarch Jacob : 
" He shall wash his garments with wine, and his vesture 
with the blood of the grape." This signified that " He Qesus 
Christ) would wash those who believe in Him with His own 
blood." — Dial, unth Trypho, hv. 

" If, then, the Father of all wished His Christ to take upon 
Him the curses of all, knowing that after He had been crucified 
and was dead, He would raise Him up " . , . 

" For although His Father caused Him to suffer these 
things in behalf of the human family " , , , 

" If His Father wished Him to suffer thus in order that 
by His stripes the human race might be healed." — Dial, with 
Trypho, xcv. 

" And as the blood of the Passover saved those who were 
in Egypt, so also the blood of Christ will deliver from death 
those who have believed," — Dial, with Trypho, cxi. 

In well-nigh all these reliquiae of the earliest Christian 
teaching, copious use was made of that wonderful 53rd chapter 
of Isaiah, in which the Hebrew seer sketched with a startling 
accuracy of detail some of the leading features of the awful 
drama of the Divine Atonement for all sin,' The scene of 
this drama was the storied Holy City, and the One who 
made the great Atonement was He who on earth was known 
as Jesus Christ and in heaven as the Son of God, 

• The more notable of the Alontmtnl prophecy passages in Isaiah were ; 

"Surely He bath borne out grieis. and carried our sorrows. ... He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities : the chasten- 
ing of our peace was upon Him ; and with His stripes wc are healed. . . . Ho 
shall see of the travail of His soul, and be satislied : by His knowledge shall mjr 
righteous Servant justify many; for He shall bear their iniquities" (Isa. liii.). 
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was only the beautiful mutual love and charity urged in 
these gatherings. 

There is some truth in this assertion. It was a new life 
which was preached, and to a certain extent lived, by the 
Christian Brotherhood. It was a life quite different to any- 
thing which had existed before the Redeemer went in and 
out among men. We shall dwell on it presently ; but it must 
never be forgotten that the mainspring of this new life was 
the doctrine of the Cross — of the Atonement made by that 
Divine One who had founded the new religion. 

The behef in the supreme Divinity of Jesus, who had come 
from heaven to redeem men, was the foundation story of 
the wonderful love and boimdless charity which lived in their 
midst, — a love which charmed the hearts of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, and attracted more and ever more weary 
and heavy-laden men and women to join the company of 
Christians. 

Almsgiving 

The duty and delight of materially assisting the poor and 
sad-eyed brothers and sisters of the commimity became an 
absorbing passion in the Uves of very many of the rich and 
well-to-do members of each congregation ; and in populous 
centres the abundance of the alms publicly contributed or 
privately given is a sure indication that many well-to-do 
and even wealthy persons were at an early date numbered 
among the Christians. 

The splendid charities of the Church of the first days no 
doubt did much to bring about the rapid progress of the 
religion of Jesus. There was an intense reality in the love of 
the Christians of the first days for one another. " See," says 
TertuUian {Apol, xxxix., quoting from the pagan estimate of 
the new society, " how they love one another." So Caecilius 
(in Minucius Felix, ix.) tells us " they love one another almost 
before they are acquainted." 

Justin Martyr, in his picture already quoted of a Christian 
assembly in the first half of the second century, speaks, as we 
have seen, in detail of the destination of the alms collected.^ 

1 See above, pp. 113, 114. 
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poatton, than it filled in the dogmatic teaching of mediaeval 
and yet later times. 

The immeasurable work effected by the blessed Redeemer 
is never minimized by the earhest and most weighty of the 
Christian teachers, as we have seen in our little chain of quoted 
passages ; but it is indisputable that they considered that 
something might be done by men themselves. Alms, accord- 
ing to these early instructors, held a very high position in the 
new beautiful life they taught men who loved the Lord to 
strive after. 

We will quote a few prominent examples of this very early 
teaching which, of course, was pressed home to the Brotherhood 
who gathered together in these primitive assembUes ; and to 
a large extent we see that this somewhat peculiar dogmatic 
teaching concerning the value of almsgiving had a marked 
and striking effect upon the listeners. 

For instance, in the DidachS (Teaching of the Apostles), 
written in the last years of the first century, we read : 

" If thou possessest (anything) by thy hands, thou shalt 
give a ransom for thy sins." — Didachi, iv. 

This was no new idea in Hebrew theology ; see Dan. iv. 27 : 
" Break off thy sins by righteousness, and thine iniquities by 
showing mercy to the poor," See Prov. xvi. 6, and also 
Tob. xii. 8, 9. 

So in the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, put out in the 
first quarter of the second century : 

" For in proportion as a man is pitiful to the poor, will the 
Lord be pitiful towards him " (Zabulon 7). 

" Almsgiving therefore is a good thing, even as repentance 
from sin. Fasting is better than prayer, but almsgiving than 
both; and 'love covereth a multitude of sins,' ^ but prayer 
out of a good conscience delivereth from death. Blessed is 
every man that is found full of these. For almsgiving lifteth 
off the burden of sin." — 2nd Epistle of Clement (part of an 
ancient homily put out circa a.d. 130 to 150).' 

' Tbe writer here evidently means " atoaes for a multitude of our own 
sins " : so Tertullian, Scorpiace, 6 (sec Bishop Lightfoot, Cletitenl of Rome, 
port i. voL ii. p. 331). 

* See note (p. 1 04) on authorship and date of ind Epistle of Clement of Rome. 
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constantly, even in the most exalted quarters,^ evoked the 
gntdging admiration of the bitterest foes of the religion 
of Jesus. 

So numerous, so touching, so insistent are the early 
references here, that it would be simply impossible to 
qnote even a small part of them. But a very few examples 
from early writings will, however, show what was the nature 
of the exhortations and teaching here which we know were 
pressed home in every one of these early gatherings of the 
Christian Brotherhood. 

The 1st EfisUe of Clement to the Corinthians {drca a.d. 
90 or earher) has been well described as matchless in early 
Christian literature as an elaborate and effective piece of 
writing, ht up with all the brotherly affection of the Church. 

Such sentences as these occur in the Epistle : " Who did 
not proclaim your splendid hospitality (to strangers) — you 
did everything without respect of persons . . . you are more 
ready to give than to take. Day and night you agonized 
for all the Brotherhood, that by means of comparison and 
care the number of God's elect might be saved. You never 
rued an act of kindness, but were ready for every good work." 

In the Didachi (Teaching of the Apostles) we come 
across such directions as — 

" To every one that asketh thee give, and ask not back ; 
for to all the Father wishes to give of His own gracious gifts." 

" Blessed is he that giveth. . , , Let thine alms drop like 
sweat into thy hands, so long as thou knowest to whom thou 
givest." This last injunction, from the way it is introduced, 
is probably a reference to some unwritten traditional saying 
spoken by our Lord Himself. — Didachi, i. 

" Thou shalt not hesitate to give, nor in giving shalt thou 
murmur," — Didachi, iv. 

" Thou shalt not turn away from the needy, but thou shalt 
share all things with thy brother ; and thou shalt not say that 

'Tbe Emperor JuLan's well-known Letter to Arsadns is a good example. 
It is clear that charity did not restrict itself to the " Household of Faith." 
Cyprian and his coogreRation's action in the Great Plague of Cartilage ia a 
good example of this. See below, p. 127. 
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vigour of his counsel, however, it never occurs to Hernias 
that the distinction between the rich and the poor should 
cease within the Church. This is plain from the next Simili- 
tude or Parable (ii.). The saying of Jesus, too, S. John 
xii. 8, ' The poor ye have always with you,' shows that the 
aboUtion of the distinction between rich and poor was never 
contemplated in the Church." 

Hermas — Shepherd, — " Not hesitating as to whom you 
are to give or not to give, for God wishes His gifts to be shared 
by all." — Comm. 2. 

" Rescuing the servants of God from necessities — ^being 
hospitable, for in hospitality good doing finds a field." — 
Comm. 8. 

Polycarp — Epistle (written early in the second century) : 

" In love of the brotherhood, kindly affectioned one to 
another . . . when ye are able to do good, defer it not, for 
pitifulness deUvereth from death." — Epistle, 10. 

A short sketch of the practical side of the teaching current 
at these meetings of the brethren will complete our descrip- 
tion of these primitive Christian gatherings. The teaching 
dwelt on duties for the most part absolutely novel to the 
Roman world of the first and second centuries of our era. 
The inescapable duties pressed home to the listeners were 
duties generally quite unknown to noble, artisan, or slave 
in Roman society of the first three centuries. If carried out 
they would essentially change the old view of hfe current 
in aU grades of the Roman world. 

As before, we draw our information exclusively from the 
remains of very early Christian letters (Epistles) and tractates 
of weU-known and honoured teachers in the Brotherhood 
which have been preserved to us. 

The practical side of the teaching current in the gatherings 
was very largely based on the strange, beautiful, but per- 
fectly novel saying of the Foimder of the religion. It was, 
in fact, a new language which was used : 

" Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself,*' The instruc- 
tions given in the early assemblies defined the term " neigh- 
bour," and explained how the love enjoined was to be especi- 
ally shown. 
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inescapable duty. This stood in the forefront of all their 
exhortations, and the injunction was ever generously responded 
to. To quote references here, where they are so very numer- 
ous, would be superfluous. Lactantius' words, in his summary 
above referred to, will suffice to show what was the mind of 
the Church, and how this wish of the Master's had been 
constantly urged. 

Justin Martyr has well summarized the loved duty — 
" To xmdertake the care and support of the sick, who need 
some one to assist them, is the part of the greatest kindness, 
and is of great beneficence ; and he who shall do this, will 
both offer a living sacrifice to God, and that which he has 
given to another for a time he will himself receive from God 
for eternity." — Justin, vi. 12. 

So prominent a place did the giving of alms to the sick 
occupy among the exhortations addressed to the Christians of 
the firet days, that the injunctions to succour the sick sufferers 
seem not infrequently to have been extended beyond the 
circle of the " Household of faith." We find S. Cyprian, for 
instance, on the occasion of the great plague of Carthage, 
A.D. 252, telling, in one of his addresses, his audience that to 
cherish our own people was nothing wonderful, but surely 
he who would become perfect must do more ; he must love 
even his enemies, as the Lord admonishes and expects. 

" It is our duty not to fall short of our splendid ancestry." 
In the saintly bishop's own grand imtranslatable words — 
" Respondere nos decet natalibus nostris." ^ The Christians 
of Carthage, as their reply, at once raised amongst them- 
selves an abundant fund, and forming a company for the 
succour of the sick, absolutely helped all without any inquiry 
as to whether the sick sufferers were pagan or Christian. — 
Pontius, Life of Cyprian. 

Eusebius {H, E. ix. 8) gives a pathetic picture of the 
great pestilence which raged at the end of the third century, 
and notices the devoted behaviour of the Christians to all 
the sick and dying, without reference to the sufferer's creed. 

This splendid altruism of the " Godless Galilean " was 

1 Archbishop Benson happily paraphrases Cyprian's words thus : NobUsu 
oblige. S. Cyprian, vi. i. 2. 



tritmting to tbe necessity ol saints, given to hospitality," 
Rom. xii. 13. " Use hospitality one to another, without 
grudging," i Pet. iv. 9. "Beloved, thou doest faithfully 
whatsoever thou doest to the brethren and to strangers." 
3 John 5, etc. 

This urgent recommendation to practise hospitahty in 
the New Testament Epistles of Peter and Paul, of John 
and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, repeated with 
insistence and earnestness by writers of the second and third 
centuries, was, as Justin Martyr tells us in his picture of the 
Sunday gathering of Giristians, incorporated among the 
special eidiortations to the brethren urging them to generous 
almsgiving. 

The duty of " hospitality " thus pressed home at these 
gatherings as important enough to rank with the claims of the 
widow and the (»phan and the sick poor, needs a few words of 
explanation. 

In the early days of Christianity it must be borne in mind 
that the widely extended world of Rome was not as in mediaeval 
and modern times, made up of different nations and peoples, 
but that the Roman world was all one, that men were fellow- 
subjects of one great Empire, and that the passing to and fro 
from land to land was far more common than in after times ; 
and that Christians, whether belonging to Asia or to Greece, 
to Italy or to Gaul, made up one great Brotherhood. 

For a Christian coming into a strange city to find there at 
once a home and a warm welcome, and if poor and needy, help 
and assistance, would constitute a very powerful inducement 
to very many to join the new Society in which lived such a 
spirit of loving brotherhood and kindness. 

Special means of intercourse through letters and messages 
and other means were provided. Cascilius in Minucius Felix 
(c. ix.) , an early writing, as we have said, belonging to the middle 
of the second century or even earlier, especially tells us that 
" Christians recognize each other by means of secret marks and 
signs, and love one another almost before they are acquainted." 

It was to give effect to this far-reaching spirit of brother- 
hood that the apostles and their successors insisted so 
earnestly upon the new and beautiful duty of " hospitality," 
9 
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find this generosity referred to as a well-known custom of the 
comparatively Avealthy Roman congregation. " From the very 
first," wrote Dionysius, " you have had this practice of aiding 
all the brethren in many ways, and of sending contributions 
to many Churches in every city ... by these gifts you keep 
up the hereditary custom of the Roman Christians, a practice 
which your bishop, Soter, has not only kept up, but even 
extended," In the third century, Dionysius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, writing to Stephen, bishop of Rome, alludes to the 
generous help given to the poor Churches of Syria and Arabia. 
" To them," he says, " you send help regularly." — Euseb. 
H. E. viii. 5. 

Ignatius, referring to this noble generosity of the Roman 
congregations as early as the first years of the second century, 
styles the Church of Rome as " the leader of love." 

Cyprian, in the middle of the third century, several times 
mentions how the Church at Carthage, evidently a wealthy 
community, was in the habit of sending help to other and 
needy communities. 

But there was one department in the novel teaching pressed 
home by the early Christian teachers which seems at once to 
have riveted the attention of the listeners, and its universal 
acceptance at once won extraordinary, possibly an undreamed 
of popularity in the Christian ranks. It was an entirely new 
departure from any custom prevalent in the world of Rome — 
the injunction reverently to care for the bodies of the dead 
■poor. 

The Emperor Julian in his summary of what he considered 
the chief points in the hated Christian system which had won 
them so many hearts, especially calls attention to this. He 
wrote this remarkable comment here : 

" This godlessness [i.e. Christianity) is mainly furthered 
by its charity towards strangers, and its careful attention to the 
bestowal of the dead." — Letter to Arsacius, in Soz. v. 15. 

Lactantius in his review of the Christian virtues urged 
by the great teachers of the new refigion, and to a great extent 
practised in the early centuries, gives a prominent and detailed 
notice of this pious and loving custom, and strikingly writes 
as follows : " The last and greatest office of piety is the burying 
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for the dead, — a care which embraced the veiy poor as well 
as the rich and well-to-do, we discern the reasons which led 
to the first b^[innings of the vast city of the Christian dead, — 
the wonderful city known as the Roman catacombs. This 
win be carefully described at some length in this work : the 
bailding and excavating of the endless corridors, the private 
chambers, the chapels and meeting-rooms, began even before 
the close of the first century of the Christian era, and went on 
for some two centuries and a half — ^the long-drawn-oat age 
of persecution. 

They constitute a mighty and ever-present proof of the 
accuracy of much that has been advanced in the foregoing pages 
on the subject of the life led — of the hopes and ideals 
cherished among the disciples of Jesus in that first stage of 
anxious trial and sore danger. 

The pictures painted below in the diapters treating of 
the catacombs of Rome are admirable contemporary illustra- 
tions of what the writings of Aristides, TertuUian, and I^c- 
tantius tell us of the solemn duty to the dead which was insisted 
upon with such touching eloquence to the primitive congrega- 
tions of the faithful. 
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to remain a slave even if the opportunity to become free 
presents itself ; for this is the interpretation which a chain of 
the best commentators gives to the words " use it rather." 
See, too, Eph. vi. 5-9 ; Tit. ii. g ; i Pet. ii. i8> 

The earliest Christian writings take the same view of the 
question of slavery as we find in the Epistles of Paul and Peter. 
So in the Didachi we read : " Thou shalt not give directions 
when thou art in anger to thy slave or thy handmaid, who 
trust in the same God, lest perchance they shall not fear the 
Lord who is over you both ; for He cometh not to call men 
according to their outward position, but He cometh to those 
whom the Spirit hath made ready. And ye slaves, ye shall 
be subject to your masters as to God's image, in modesty 
and fear " (chap. iv.). 

Aiistides writes as follows : " But as for their servants 
or handmaids, or their children if any of them have any, 
they (the Christians) persuade them to become Christians, 
for the love that they have towards them ; and when Ihey 
have become so, they call them without distinction Brethren." 
— Apol., chap. XV. 

But although slavery as an institution * was left for the 
time virtually untouched. Christianity in its own circles 
worked an immediate and vast change in the condition of 
the slave : " It supplied a new order of relations, in which 
the relations of classes were unknown, and it imparted a new 
dignity to the servile classes." ' 

In the assemblies of the Christians of the first days on 
which we have been dwelling, the social difference between 

' Slavery was not authoritatively condemned until the year of grace 1807. 
Lecky characterizes the action of Christian England here in the following 
eloquent words: " The unwearied, unostentatious, and ingloriona cmsade of 
En^and against slavery may probably be regarded as among the three or 
four perfectly virtuous acts recorded in the history of nations " {Hislory of 
Morals, chap. i.]. And even after 1807 it lived on an acknowledged and 
recognized institute of several countries. The terrible war which led to the 
slave abolition in the United States is still unforgotten even by this generation. 

'Ozanam estimates the numbers of slaves in the first and second centuries 
of oar era as amoontlng to half the population of the Empire. The estimate 
is no donbt exaggerated, but the numbers of the slave populatioa in that 
period were undoubtedly very great. 

* Lecky, History of European Morals, vol. it. chap. iv. 
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fill for his soul. Ah, it is Jesus Christ that I venerate in this 
young man ; for surely every faithful soul proceeds from 
God, and every humble man of heart comes from the very 
heart of Christ." ^ 

There is little doubt but that this authoritative teaching 
of the Christian masters in the matter of the perfect equality 
of the slave in the eyes of God, and the consequent tender 
and often loving treatment meted out to the Christian members 
of the despised and downtrodden class, gravely misliked the 
more thoughtful among the pagan aristocracy of Rome, and 
that this teaching and practice of Christians in the case of 
the vast slave class in the pagan Empire ranked high among 
the dangers which they felt threatened the existence of the 
old state of things. Grave considerations of this kind must 
have strongly influenced the minds of men like Pius and 
Marcus and their entourage, before they determined to carry 
out their bitter policy of persecution. 

The Romans of the old school could have well afforded 
to regard with comparative indifference the enfranchise- 
ment of any number of Christian slaves. Freedmen, especi- 
ally in the imperial household, were very numerous in the 
days of the Antonines. But the teaching that these slaves — 
while still slaves — ^were their brethren, and ought to be treated 
with love and esteem, was a new and disturbing thought in the 
Empire of the great Antonines. 

• ...•••• 

Lecky, in his History of European Morals (chap, iv.), 
has a fine passage in which he sums up the great features of 
the new movement of Christian charity, and its results on 
the world at large. It runs as follows : 

" There is no fact of which an historian becomes more 
steadily or more painfully conscious than the great difference 
between the importance and the dramatic interest of the sub- 
jects he treats. Wars or massacres, the horrors of martyrdom 
or the splendour of individual prowess, are susceptible of such 
brilliant colouring that with but very little hterary skill they 
can be so portrayed that their importance is adequately real- 
ized, and that they appeal powerfully to the emotions of the 

^ S. Paulinus of Nola to Sulpicins Severos, Ep. zziiL 
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by eminent teachers such as Origen and Cyprian of Carthage ; 
all primarily based more or less exactly upon the words of 
the Lord Jesus and of His own inmiediate disciples. 

In the primitive assemblies of the Christian Brotherhood 
these things formed the groundwork of the instructions and 
exhortations of the teachers and preachers, and were united 
with the dogma of the Atonement, with the tidings of im- 
mortality, the promises of bliss and eternal peace in the 
life beyond the grave. 

Entering into one of these early assemblies held in an upper 
chamber or courtyard of a wealthy Christian brother, or in 
one of those dark and gloomy chambers of the catacombs, 
" we step," as it has been well said, " into a whole world of 
sympathy and of love." 
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family. What scenes of strain and estrangement if one member 
was a Christian and the household generally clung to the old 
Roman religion ! The son or daughter might wish to be Christ's 
disciple, and yet shrink from "hating father and mother, 
brothers and sisters." What constant contests would the 
Christian have to endure — ^what bitter reproaches — ^what 
perpetual danger of giving way and so endangering the immortal 
soul ! What share could the Christian member of a pagan 
family take in the ordinary business and pleasures of the every- 
day existence, to say nothing of the extreme peril to which a 
member of the sect would be constantly subject of being 
denoimced as a Christian to the authorities, who were often 
too ready to listen to the informer ? 

2. In Trade. — Many commercial occupations were 
more or less closely connected with idol-worship; to say 
nothing of the makers and decorators of idol-images, a 
trade that manifestly was impossible for a Christian to be 
occupied in, there were hosts of artisans employed in the 
great arenas where the pubUc games were held ; then, too, 
there were the actors — the gladiators — ^those engaged in the 
schools and training-homes of these. What were such persons 
to do ? 

3. In the ordinary pleasures of the people in which such 
multitudes took the keenest dehght, was the Christian to 
stand aloof from all these ? Was the Christian to attract a 
painful and dangerous notoriety by refusing to share in such 
dearly loved amusements, which with rare exceptions were 
positively hateful to every Christian's conscience ? 

4. Was the civil servant or the lawyer to abandon his calling 
in which the worship of and reverence for the gods of Rome 
played so prominent a part ? Was the soldier, or still more 
the officer of the Legions, to abandon his post and desert his 
colours, rather than acquiesce in the daily service and adoration 
of the gods of Rome. Was he to refuse to pay the customary 
homage to the awful Caesar, when the slightest disrespect or 
failure in homage to this sovereign master, who claimed the 
rank of Deity, would be construed into treason and dis- 
loyalty ? 

5. Education. — Could a Christian stiU continue to be a 
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nothing, adopted everything, quietly correcting, gently chang- 
ing and reforming evers^hing, graving the Cross of its Founder 
on all the institutions of pagan Rome ; breathing its inspiration 
by degrees into all its laws and customs." ^ 

^De BrogHe, Revue des deux mondes, ist Nov. 1852, reprodnced in his 
L'J^glise et r Empire Romain, vol. i., Avertiasement, U-iiL 
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We may picture to ourslves how in many a pagan household, 
in the Forum, in the army and civil service, gentle, pitying 
men and women would be found who would shield and shelter 
these seemingly fanatical and earnest adherents of a despised 
religion ; but in many cases there would be no loving, pitjong 
ones who would strive to throw a kindly veil over what seemed 
to them such strange, such unpatriotic and even disloyal 
conduct. Then would assuredly follow arrest — imprisonment 
— exile — the deadly mines, where the condemned toiled in 
a hopeless, dreary captivity. Not unfrequently torture and 
death would be the guerdon of the devoted Christian under 
circumstances of awful pain and mortal agony. 

It is out of this class that the martyrs mostly came. It 
was to embolden and encourage these that the little known 
"Schools of Martyrdom" were formed, where very earnest Chris- 
tians were trained to endure all and suffer for the Name's sake.* 

The ascetics, however, were in the minority. There was 
another school in the primitive Church, strict certainly in its 
instructions, but more ready to make allowances ; less im- 
compromising in its views of the everyday Christian life ; 
less literal in its interpretation of the Divine Master's words. 

This gentler and more practical school is well represented 
in the works still preserved to us of several of the great teachers 
of early Christianity. A very conspicuous example of this 
school of teaching is the famous Dialogue put together by 
the North African Latin writer, Minucius Felix. The gener- 
ally received date of the writing is circa a.d. 160, in the reign 
of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus. It is a work of peculiar 
charm. One scholar terms it "a golden Book " ; another 
(Renan) styles it " the pearl of Apologetic hteratiure." 

It is cast in the form of a dialogue held by three persons 
on the then beautiful seashore of Ostia. The speakers are real 
historic characters of some rank and position in the Roman 
world in the middle years of the second century. The argu- 
ments adduced by the pagan Caicilius are supposed to be a 
reproduction of a lost work of Fronto, the tutor and friend 
of the Emperor Marcus. The refutation of Octavius the 
wealthj' Christian merchant, which follows and which con- 

1 On these " Schools of Martyrdom/' see below, p. 198 foil. 
10 
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by his own example that there were even times and seasons 
when a Christian by flight might rightly avoid arrest and 
suffering for the Name's sake. 

In this gentler, more acommodating school it was clear that 
heathen art was not forbidden. The decoration of even the 
earlier sepulchral chambers in the Roman catacombs plainly 
indicates this freedom. 

That this policy of the gentler school of early teaching, 
which comitenanced, perhaps suggested, many allowances, 
especially in matters of purely ceremonial idolatry, was adopted 
by the majority of beUevers, is clear from the numbers of 
Christians who we know hved in the imperial court, served in 
the army, and occupied positions in the civil service. 

For instance, in the imperial court, in the days of S. Paul, 
we meet with salutations from Christians in Caesar's household 
(Phil. iv. 22). 

The well-known "grafl&to" on the Palatine, of the cari- 
cature of a crucifix, is an indication that there were Christians 
among the imperial pages in the reign of Marcus,^ a.d. i6i~8o. 

Irenaeus (iv. 30) in the last quarter of the second century 
expressly writes as follows : " And what of those who in the 
royal palace are beUevers ? " 

Marcia, the favourite of Commodus, if not a Christian, 
was more than kind to the Christian sect ; that many Chris- 
tians were in her circle is certain. Even Tertullian testifies 
{Apol. xxxvi.) to the fact that there were Christians in the 
palace of the Emperor Septimius Severus, a.d. 193-212. 

In the court of Alexander Severus (a.d. 222-35) were 
many Christians ; and it has been supposed, not without some 
reason, that the Emperor himself was secretly a beUever. 

Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria (quoted in Euseb. H. E. 
vii. 10), writing of the favourable disposition of the Emperor 
Valerian towards Christians in the earlier part of his reign, 
A.D. 253, says : " All his house (court) was filled with pious 
persons ; it was indeed a congregation of the Lord." 

In the first part of Diocletian's reign, a.d. 284-96, the 
court of Nicomedia was in great measure composed of Chris- 

^ Some pat this graffito a little later, perhaps in the days of Alexander 
Severus, a.d. 223-35. 
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in all ranks, and states how ''they could be found in the 
palace, in the Senate, and in the Forum " {Ad. Nat, i. i and 
Apol. i.). Cyprian, Ep. Ixxx. i, and other early authorities 
could be quoted here. Eus. H. E. viii. i, specially mentions 
how provinces were occasionally ruled by Christian governors, 
and calls attention to a Phrygian city whose whole population 
including officials were Christians. He was writing of the last 
3^ears of the third century. Such Christian officials must have 
had great allowances made to them, and they must have often 
availed themselves of the licence permitted to beUevers on the 
occasion of purely State ceremonials, which were literally per- 
meated with references to the old State religion. 

Instances and examples from the Old Testament books 
were adduced by the teachers of the gentler school of Christian 
life in support of the allowances made to believers to retain 
their court appointments and civil service offices, and to carry 
on their professions in spite of the idolatrous associations 
connected with these offices and callings. 

Great saints such as Daniel — ^revered patriarchs such as 
Joseph — ^had been ministers of mighty idol-worshipping 
sovereigns, and must have been present at and given a cer- 
tain countenance to official pagan ceremonies. Naaman, the 
eminent servant of the King of Syria, after he had accepted 
the worship of the God of Israel, even asked the great prophet 
Elisha permission to accompany his royal master into the 
temple of the god Rimmon, and to pay obeisance to the Syrian 
idol on State occasions ; and asked that he might be forgiven 
for this apparent act of idolatry. In reply, Elisha simply 
bade him " go in peace " (2 Kings v. 18-19). 

But in spite of these kindly allowances, these gentler 
rules and directions, the condition of Christians, even for 
those, and they certainly were in the majority, who followed 
the teaching of the more kindly and lenient school, was very 
hard and difficult. In the family Ufe — ^in pubUc life, the 
searchings of heart of a true believer must have been often 
very acute and distressing, and their position most precarious ; 
and in those times when a wave of pagan fanaticism swept 
over the imperial court, the province, or the city, no maxims 
of earthly prudence and caution, ^however carefxilly followed 
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There is no doubt but that a deep impression had been 
gradually made upon the masses {i.e. the people generally 
oi the Empire) by the imdaunted behaviour imder suffering, 
of the confessors in the two centuries which followed the 
death of Peter and Paul ; and this impression was deepened 
by the events connected with the last terrible persecution of 
Diocletian. The extent of this last onslaught, the awful 
severity of its edicts, the fearful thoroughness with which 
these edicts were carried out, the numbers, the constancy 
and brave patience of the confessors, went home to the hearts 
of the indifferent ; it affected even the enemies of the Church, 
and brought about a complete revulsion of feeling towards 
the once hated and despised sect. 

And it must be remembered that the examples of the 
marvellous endurance of suffering, the constancy, the brave 
patience, the heroic deaths, were drawn in a vast majority 
of conspicuous cases from the school of Rigoiuists, from that 
company of men and women of intense, perhaps of exag- 
gerated earnestness, who listened to and obeyed the burning 
words of a Tertullian or an Hippol3rtus, rattier than to the 
gentler counsels of a Minucius Felix and the teachers who 
pointed out to Christians a way of living in the world which 
only rarely required such tremendous sacrifices as home 
and family, career and profession, even life itself — things 
very dear to men. 

Surely no just historian would dare to speak slightingly 
of these splendid Uves of utter sacrifice of self, when he re- 
flects on the power which such lives have exercised over their 
fellow-men. The debt which Christianity owes to this stem 
school of Rigourists is simply measureless. 

In the last half of the third century there arose a Christian 
poet — ^the first great song-man who had appeared since the 
famous singers of the Augustan age had passed away. The 
popularity of Prudentius has been enduring ; for centuries in 
many lands his striking and original poems have been read 
and re-read. Among his poems the most eagerly sought after 
have been the hymns descriptive of and in praise of the martyrs 
for the " Name's " sake. These loved poems are known as 
" Peri'Stephanon " — ^the Book of the (Martyrs') Crowns. 



VIII 

WHAT THE RELIGION OF JESUS OFFERED IN 
RETURN FOR THE HARDSHIPS CHRISTIANS 
HAD TO ENDURE IN THE EARLY CENTURIES 

SUCH was the life of a Christian for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years after the deaths of Peter and Paul at Rome. 
For all, as we have urged, even for the majority who 
were disciples of the gentler, less exacting school of teaching, 
but who generally accepted the yoke and burden of Christ, 
the life must have been very hard and diflScult, at times even 
full of danger ; while for some, i.e., for the disciples of the 
school of " Rigourists," so hard — so austere — so full of name- 
less perils, that men now can scarcely credit that any could 
really have Uved so difficult, so painful a life — could have 
listened to and striven in real earnest to obey such rules 
as the great Rigourist master, Tertullian, laid down for the 
faithful ; as, for instance : 

" Fast — ^because rigid fasting is a preparation for martyr- 
dom ; tortures wiU have no material to work on ; your dry 
skins will better resist the iron claws ; your blood, already 
exhausted, will flow less freely." ^ 

" Women, shun the marriage bond. To what purpose 
will you bear children, seeing you are longing to be taken 
out of this sinful world, and you are desirous to send your 
children before you* (to glory)." 

" Ye women (take heed how you adorn yourselves), for I 
know not how the wrist that is accustomed to the (gemmed) 
bracelet will endure the roughness of the chain. I know 
not how the leg that has rejoiced in the golden anklet will 
endure the harsh restraint of the iron fetters. I fear the 
neck hung round with a chain of pearls and emeralds will 

* Tertullian, On Fasting, 12. « Tertullian. To his Wife, 5. 
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centuries when speaking of the dread enemy ,^ bear curious 
witness to the new relation of the believer to the ancient foe 
of man ; they spoke of death as " a passage into life " — as 
"a sleep." The spot where the dead were laid was now 
termed " a cemetery " — " a place of sleeping " ; burial was 
called " depositio " — ^the body laid up as it were in trust. 

Cyprian the saintly, the martyr Bishop of Carthage, well 
voices the feelings of Christians in the matter of death the 
friend : * " Let us think what we mean when we speak of the 
presence of Christ (after death), of the increasing hosts of our 
friends, the loved, the reverenced, the sainted who are there. 
Cyprian cannot even mourn the departed — ^he only misses 
them as friends gone on a long journey. He is unable to 
bear the putting on black garments of mourning, in memory 
of those who wear the fadeless white. " Put the terror of 
death quite away — think only of the deathlessness beyond." 
" Let us greet the day which gives to each of us his own 
country . . . which restores us to paradise. Who that has 
lived in foreign lands would not hasten to go back to his own 
country ? . . . We look on paradise as our country." 

The wondrous joy which came to the Christian in the assem- 
blies we have been picturing — ^the fact of the new Brother- 
hood — ^the feeling of the presence of the Master in their midst, 
watching over them — ^has been already dwelt upon at some 
length. 

The blessed consciousness of the forgiveness of all sin, the 
knowledge that in repentance and in prayer they could ever 
wash anew their scarred robes white in the blood of the Lamb, 
was a source of perpetual and ever-recurring joy to the earnest 
Christian. The doctrine of the atonement ever would give 
them constant comfort and confidence in all the difficulties 
and dangers of common everyday life—" Though their sins 
were as scarlet they would become white as snow," was an 
ancient Hebrew saying of Isaiah. It was one of the precious 
treasures inherited by the Christian from the Jewish Church. 
And in the sorely harassed and tempted life of the world of 

1 Some of the more remarkable of these are quoted in Booki IV. pt. iii. 
(pp. 309-312). 

' Oa " the MortaUty," i.e. the plague of Alexandria, 20-24. 
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contained these pictures were no doubt repeated again and 
again by lonely harassed men and women in the silent watches 
of the night, in the pubhc worship, in the study chamber, 
especially in the hour of danger and trial. 

The hope of a glorious eternity was vividly painted in 
several remarkable passages of S. John's great Vision of Heaven 
and the future things. The disciples of the sterner school, 
who were trained so to speak for martyrdom, felt themselves 
specially addressed when the Seer told his vision of the thrones 
and of those who sat on them, — they would occupy the place of 
the souls of those who had been slain for the witness of Jesus 
(Rev. XX. 4) ; and again they would call to mind that when the 
Seer asked who were these arrayed in white robes, and whence 
came they ? he was told that these were they which came out 
of great tribulation, and who have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb ; and that therefore 
were they before the throne of God, and that from their 
eyes God would wipe away all tears (Rev. vii. 13-17). 

To the disciples of the gentler school, too, words of immortal 
hope were spoken often in the same Book which spoke as no 
writing of earth had ever spoken before of the heaven-life. 
The Seer heard as it were the voice of a great mulHtude, and 
said how blessed they were which are called to the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb ; and the same Seer heard how there 
should be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying ; and 
again repeated the glorious promise that His servants {all 
His servants) should see His face, and that they should reign 
for ever and ever (Rev. xix. 6, 9, xxi. 4, xxii. 4, 5). 

Moreover, they read and pondered over that most beautiful, 
most exhaustive promise made to all His faithful servants, — 
not only to the martyr band, — " Blessed are they that wash 
their robes, that they may have the right to come to the tree 
of life, and may enter in by the gates into the city (of God)." 
(Rev. xxii. 14, revised version). 

These and many other like sunUt sayings of the Book of 
Life in the Gospels, Epistles, and Revelation of S. John were 
ever ringing in the ears of the Christians of the first days, and 
telling them of the immortal hope which was their blessed 
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" Is there any sense," writes Rutilius, " in living a 
wretched life for fear of becoming unhappy ? these Christians 
love to torture themselves : they are more cruel even than the 
offended gods. I ask the question, has not the sect the secret 
of poisons more deadly than any possessed by Circe ; for Circe 
only brought about a danger in the body, but these people 
change the very soul ? " 

The Ufe of a Christian in the first two hundred and fifty 
years of the era was, however, as we have shown, emphatically 
no sad and mournful, no wretched existence. It was a life 
unspeakably bright and happy, undreamed of by any poet or 
philosopher in the many-sided story of paganism. 
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FROM THE DATE OF THE GREAT FIRE OF 
ROME IN THE REIGN OF NERO TO THE 
DEATH OF MARCUS ANTONINUS 

A.D. 64-A.D. 180 
Introductory 

THERE is really no doubt but that in the period of which 
we are writing in this Third Book, roughly stretching 
over some hundred and sixteen years, with very short 
intervals of comparative stillness, the Christian sect constantly 
lived under the veiled shadow of persecution ; the penalties 
exacted for the confession of the Name were very severe — ^the 
confessors were ever exposed to confiscation of their goods, 
to harsh imprisonment, to torture, and to death. 

This state of things, which existed in the Church in Rome 
and in all the communities of Christians, is disclosed to us not 
merely or even principally in the Acts of Martyrs, which for 
this very early period are comparatively few in nimiber, and, 
with a few notable exceptions, of questionable authority, but 
largely from the fragments of contemporary Christian writings 
of undoubted authenticity which have come down to us.^ 

These fragments, for several of these writings are but 
fragments, represent a somewhat considerable literature, and 
they may be looked upon as descriptive of much of the life 
led by Christians during these hundred and sixteen years,* the 

* The testimony of the Roman catacombs here is also very weighty. See 

Book III. part iii., where the numbers of martyrs and confessors buried in the 

catacombs are especially dwelt on. 

^In this Third Book, where the question of the persecutions to which 
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A.D. 135) for the first time clearly saw what a great and power- 
ful society had grown up in the heart of the Empire. 

What a weighty group of words are those we are about to 
quote ! They were written by men who lived in the heart of 
that little Society who with a love stronger than death loved 
Jesus of Nazareth as their friend and their God. They are 
words which are embedded in their letters — their devotional 
works — their histories — their pleading treatises and apologies 
for the faith, the faith which they esteemed of greater price 
than hfe. 

Intensely real, they tell us of the life they and theirs were 
leading : reading them we seem to breathe the air they 
breathed ; the simple unvarnished story tells us what daily, 
hourly perils were theirs, — ^what awful trials, what unspeakable 
dangers ever surrounded them ; they show how hard it was to 
be a Christian in those early days in the first hundred years 
which followed the " passing " of S, John. 

Nothing we can say now — write now — can give us a picture, 
a living picture, of the hfe of these first generations of believers 
in the Name, as do these words gathered from the fragments 
of contemporary writings which have come down to us across 
the long ages of storm and stress and change. 

In the first group we will briefly examine the following : — 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, circa a.d. 65-6 ; the First Epistle 
of S. Peter, circa a.d. 65-7; the Apocalypse of S. John (the 
Revelation), circa a.d, 90 ; the ist Epistle of S. Clement of 
Rome, circa a.d. 95. To this little selection we would add 
The Seven Epistles of S. Ignatius, a.d. 107-10, now generaHly 
received as undoubtedly genuine. 
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for the distant congregations addressed. The persecution 
was evidently raging in Rome, whence the letter was written, 
but it was rapidly spreading also in the provinces of the Empire. 
The language used shows it was no isolated capricious on- 
slaught, but a systematic and legalized attack on the religion 
of Jesus. To quote a few passages : 

" Now for a season, if need be, ye are in heaviness by 
reason of manifold temptations : that the trial of your faith, 
being more precious than of gold which perish eth, though it be 
tried with fire, might be found unto praise and honour and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ " (i. 6, 7). 

" If ye suffer for righteousness' sake, happy are ye ; and 
be not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled. ... It is 
better, if the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well doing, 
than for evil doing " (iii. 14-17). 

" Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
which is to try you, as though some strange thing happened 
to you " (iv. 12). 

** If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are 
ye ; for the spirit of glory and of God resteth upon you. . . . 
If any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed ; but 
let him glorify God on this behalf " (iv. 14-16). 

" Whom resist steadfast in the faith, knowing that the 
same afflictions are accomplished in your brethren that are 
in the world " (v. 9). 

Revelation of S. John, circa a.d. 90 

The Apocalypse of S. John is now generally dated circa 
A.D. 90 ; the keynote of this strange and in many parts beau- 
tiful writing — so unlike, save in certain sections, the other 
acknowledged books of the New Testament Canon — is the 
suffering of the Church : just a quarter of a century had elapsed 
since Nero and his advisers resolved upon the persecution of 
the congregations of the beUevers in Jesus. 

No one can read this striking " Revelation " of S. John, 
with its wonderful visions, its exhortations, its words of 
warning, its messages of encouragement and comfort, with- 
out being keenly sensible that the Church therein portrayed 
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" And I saw the woman ^ drunken with the blood of the 
saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus" 
(xvii. 6). 

The persecution had been of long standing : 

*' I know thy works, and where thou dwellest, even where 
Satan's seat is : and thou boldest fast My name . . . even in 
those days wherein Antipas was My faithful martyr, who was 
slain among you " (ii. 13). 

And the persecution is to continue : 

" Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer . . . 
be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life " (ii. 10). 

Specially interesting from an historical point of view in 
this connexion of the testimony of the " Apocalypse " of 
S. John with the sleepless persecution to which the sect was 
subjected, is Professor Ramsay's exegesis of the words, "And all 
that dwell upon the earth shall worship him (the beast) whose 
names are not written in the Book of Life of the Lamb " 
(xiii. 8), and " as many as would not worship the image of the 
beast should be killed " (xiii. 15). 

" It is here implied that the persecutor is worshipped as 
a God by all people* except the Christians, and that the 
martjTs are slain because they do not worship ' the beast ' — 
i.e. the Roman Emperor. Hence their refusal to worship 
' the beast ' and their witness to their own God, are united 
in one act ; and this imphes that the worship of ' the beast ' 
(the Emperor) formed a test, the refusal of which was equiva- 
lent to a confession and witness. . . . 

" The importance attached during this pfersecution to the 
worship of the Emperor, and the hatred of this special form 
of idolatry as the special enemy, have dictated the phrase 
addressed to the Church of Pergamos, ' Thou dwellest where 

^ The reference here is to pagan Rome, as " the woman drunken with 
blood " ; so Mommsen quoted by Ramsay, who dwells on the fact that the 
death of the saints springs directly from their acknowledgment of their 
religion, and not for conviction for specific crimes. 

' " The mind of the writer is practically restricted to the Roman world. 
. . . He thinks like a Roman that ' genus humanum ' is the Roman world. 
The nations which did not worship the Roman Emperor were never present 
to his mind " (Ramsay, The Church in the Empire), 
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which are befalling us, we consider, brethren, we have been 
somewhat tardy in giving heed to the matters of dispute that 
have arisen among you, dearly beloved " (/ Ep. i). 

The next allusion is a very striking one. " But to pass 
from the examples of ancient days " (Clement had been quoting 
from the Old Testament), " let as come to those champions who 
lived very near to our time. Let us set before us the examples 
which belong to our generation . . . the greatest and most 
righteous pillars of the Church were persecuted and contended 
even unto death. There was Peter who . . . endured not 
one nor two but many labours, and then having borne his 
testimony went to his appointed place of glory. . . . Paul by his 
example pointed out the prize of patient endurance ... he 
departed from the worid, and went imto the holy place. . . . 
Unto these men of holy lives was gathered a vast multitude, 
who through many indignities and tortures . . 4 set a brave 
example among ourselves. 

"These things, dearly beloved, we write not only as 
admonishing you, but also as putting ourselves in remembrance; 
for we are in the same lists, and the same contest awaiteth us " 

(/ Ep. 5-7). 

Clement's words here, which occur in the middle of his 
argiunent, indisputably imply that after the mart37r-death of 
the two great Christian teachers Peter and Paul, a continuous 
persecution harried the congregation (he is speaking especially 
of Rome) all through his own generation. " A vast multitude 
of the elect," he tells us, in their turn suffered martjn-dom, and 
were joined to the eminent leaders who had gone before them. 
When Domitian perished we know there was a temporary lull 
in the storm of persecution. Dion relates how the Emperor 
Nerva dismissed those who were awaiting their trial on the 
charge of sacrilege. It was no doubt in this very brief period 
of comparative quiet that Clement had leisure to attend to 
the troubled affairs at the Church of Corinth, and to write the 
important letter just quoted from. 

But the Roman bishop was aware that " the lull " was 
quite a temporary one, and was due only to the reaction which 
set in after the murder of Domitian during the short reign 
of the Emperor Nerva ; for he goes on to speak (in chap, vi.) 
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now accept the seven Epistles (the middle recension,^ as 
Lightfoot calls it) of the Ignatian correspondence, as absolutely 
genuine. 

Ramsay well and briefly sums up the purport of the allu- 
sions to the conditions imder which the Christian sect had 
been and still was Uving during the long period of Ignatius' 
own personal experience, which included the whole dmation 
of the sovereignty of the Flavian family, i.e. during the reign 
of the Emperors Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. These 
allusions all occur in the martyr's four letters written in the 
course of his journey to Rome, during his halt at Smyrna, 
i.e. in the Epistles to the Churches of Ephesus, Tralles, Mag- 
nesia and Rome. 

He says, "These abound in delicate phrases, the most 
explicit of which may be quoted — ^The hfe of a Christian is 
a life of suffering ; the climax of his hfe, and the crowning 
honour of which he gradually hopes to make himself worthy, 
is martyrdom ; but Ignatius is far from confident that he is 
worthy of it {Tralles, 4). Suffering and persecution are the 
education of the Christian, and through them he becomes a 
true disciple {Eph. iii. Magn. viii. 9). The teacher, then, is the 
person or Church which has gone through most suffering, and 
thus shown true discipleship, and Ignatius distinguished 
Ephesus and Rome as his teachers. Ignatius is still in danger, 
not having as yet completely proved his steadfastness, whereas 
Ephesus has been proved and is firmly fixed, the impUcation 
being that it has been specially distinguished by the number 
of its martyrs ; and, moreover, Ephesus has been the highway 
of martjTs, the chief city of the province where many, even 
from other parts, appeared before the proconsul for trial, and 
was, at the same time, the port whence they were sent to 
Rome. We read in the Letter to Ephesus the somewhat 
ciu-ious expression, ' Ye are a high road of them which are on 
their way to die imto God ' {Eph. xii.)." 

^ So called from the position it holds between the longer recension of tha 
" ten Letters," three of which are put aside as later compilations, and the 
shorter recension of three Letters which Canon Cureton found in the Syrian 
MS. and published, believing that these " three " were the only genuine 
EpisUes of the martyr-bishop. 
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letters were most highly prized in very early days, but this 
special Epistle to the Roman Chm'ch from the beginning 
enjoyed a wider popularity than the others. Its details and 
teaching were absolutely unique. It appears to have been 
circulated apart from the other six, sometimes alone, some- 
times attached to the story of the martyrdom for which 
Ignatius so longed. 

Two or three references in this letter deserve to be noted 
as bearing especially on the question of the sleepless nature 
of the persecution endured by the sect. 

Epistle to Romans, 3. Bishop Lightfoot well paraphrases 
this passage, thus : 

" Do not," writes Ignatius, lu-ging the Roman Church not 
to take any step which might hinder his anticipated death in 
the arena, "depart from your true character; you have 
hitherto sped the martyrs forward to victory ; do not now 
interpose and rob me of my crown." Rome had hitherto 
been the chief arena of martyrdom ; the Roman brethren 
had cheered on many a dying Christian hero in his glorious 
contest. 

In the Epistle to Romans, 5, we come upon the following 
curious statement concerning the arena wild beasts to which 
he was condemned : " May I have joy of the beasts that have 
been prepared for me ; and I pray that I may find them 
ready, nay, I will entice them that they may devour me 
quickly, not as they have done to some, refusing to touch 
them through fear ; yea, though of themselves they should 
not be willing while I am ready, I myself will force them 
to it." 

This refusal of the wild beasts to touch their intended 
victims is by no means an uncommon incident in early 
martyrology. The capricious conduct of beasts suddenly 
released from confinement and darkness, and brought into 
the bright light of the amphitheatre, with the dense crowds of 
spectators all around shouting applause or execration, is 
quite natural. It is by no means necessary to impart the 
miraculous into all these stories, many of them absolutely 
authentic. Still that the Most High did at times close the 
mouths of the " wild " is quite credible. The strange, mys- 







II 

SECOND GROUP OF QUOTATIONS 
Letter of Pliny to Trajan, ciuca a.d. 112 

IN the second group of quotations from ancient authorities 
must be placed the very important notice of the per- 
secution in the days of Trajan, contained in the well- 
known correspondence of Pliny and the Emperor. This has 
been already discussed at some length. 

It. will be sufficient ^ here briefly to refer to the treatment 
of Christians whom Pliny found in his province of Bith3aiia 
not only in the towns but in the country villages, and to the 
influence which these Christians evidently exercised on the 
life of the province. 

These Christians, with the exception of those who claimed 
to be citizens of Rome — ^who were sent to the capital for 
trial — ^were after the third examination, if they still continued 
contimiacious, condemned and put to death on the authority 
of the governor (" perseverantes duci (ad mortem) jussi "). 

This is the only heathen authority* quoted here, but its 
extreme importance in this inquiry into the condition of 
Christians in the Roman Empire in the days of Trajan and 
earher will justify its insertion. 

Letter to Diognetus, circa a.d. 117 

The author of this very early Christian writing is unknown, 
and of the Diognetus to whom the letter is addressed we have 

^ The history, contents, and authenticity of this most weighty reference has 
been already discussed in all its bearings (see above, pp. 45-62). 

^ The wdl-known reference of Tacitus to the persecution of Nero has been 
referred to (see p. 103). 
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no knowledge. But the short writing in question is interesting 
and even eloquent, and its date can be ascertained vdth fair 
certainty from expressions contained in the letter. Christi- 
anity, when the writing was put out, was a new thing in the 
world — this is several times noticed in the letter.^ 

The following notable references to persecution occur : 
" Christians love all men, and are persecuted by all ; they 
are unknown and (yet) condemned ; they are put to death . . . 
they are in want of all things, and yet abound in all ; they are 
dishonoured, and yet in their very dishonour they are glorified ; 
they are evil spoken of, and yet are justified ; they are reviled 
and bless ; they are insulted and yet repay the insult with 
honour ; they do good, yet are punished as evil-doers ; when 
punished they rejoice " (Letter to Diognetus, chap. v.). 

" Do you not see them (the Christians) exposed to wild 
beasts, that they may be persuaded to deny the Lord, and 
yet not overcome ? Do you not see that the more of them 
that are pimished, the greater become the numbers of the 
rest " (LeUer to Diognetus, chap. vii.). 

" Then shalt thou both love and admire those that suffer 
pimishment because they will not deny God." 

• . . •••.• 

** Then shalt thou admire those who for righteousness* 
sake endure the fire which is but for a moment, and shalt count 
them happy, when thou shalt know (the nature of) that fire " 
{Letter to Diognetus, chap. x.). 

The Shepherd of Hermas, circa a.d. 140 

Hermas, the author or compiler of the once famous Shep- 
herd (the Pastor) in a very ancient tradition was identified 
with the Hermas mentioned by S. Paul (Rom. xvi. 14). This 
identification was suggested by Origen in the middle of the 
third century. The Muratorian Canon gives as the approxi- 

^The date circa a.d. 117 is suggested by Bishop Westcott. and Bishop 
Lightfoot generally agrees in placing the writing about this time. Some 
would even place its composition in the very early years of the second century. 
The last two chapters, xi.-xii., are fragmentary, and apparently were written 
a little — but very Uttle — later. 
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mate date of its composition circa a.d. 140, and suggests 
another author. Modem scholarship, however, considers that 
the work in question passed through several redactions, the 
first belonging to a yet earher date. If this, as is probable, 
be the case, then certainly considerable portions of the httle 
volume of the " Shepherd " belong to the reign of Trajan, 
and possibly to the period of the episcopate of Clement of 
Rome.^ 

But whether we adopt for the composition of the writing 
the year 140, or thereabouts, or with Duchesne and Hamack 
the earher date of portions of^the writing (the last years of the 
first century), there is no doubt whatever that the work 
containing the " Visions," " Commandments," and}" Parables " 
of Hernias (generally known as the Shepherd) was accepted by 
the Christians of the second centiuy as a treatise of very high 
authority. It was pubhcly read in the congregations along 
with the canonical (to use a later term) Scriptures, without, 
however, being put on a level with these sacred writings. 

Gradually though we find its authority diminishing, 
sterner spirits, like Tertullian, misliking its gentle and com- 
passionate directions in the case of the reconciliation of sinners, 
theologians too, who in the first years were less positive, 
less precise in their dogmatical definitions, soon began to 
see how speculative and even wild were some of the statements 
and definitions of the Persons in the Godhead. Thus the work 
became less and less an important piece in the arsenal of 
Christian theology. S. Jerome, for instance, openly flouts it 
when he writes of the Shepherd as " Liber ille apocr3q)hus 
stultitiae condemnandus." Others, however, of the highest 
authority in the Church in the third and foiulh centuries, 
such as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Athanasius, seem 
to have ever held the Shepherd in great veneration. 

The high place it held in the early Church is shown by 
its appearing in that most ancient MS. of the Holy Scrip- 

^ So Hamack ; Duchesne, in his Histoire aftcienne de V^glise, vol. i. p. 225 
(published 1908), generally adopts Hamack's conclusions respecting the early 
date. lightfoot (vol. i. p. 360, Clement of Rome) also leans to the conclusion that 
the Clement of the Shepherd is the illustrious Bishop of Rome. This would 
postulate the earUer date for parts of the ¥rork. 
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Perpetually were the Christians haled before the magis- 
trate. They had stem searching questions to answer ; easily 
was the capital crime of professing the unlawful cult daily 
brought home to them. They were asked : Were they willing 
to renoimce it, and in place of it adore the gods of the pagans ? 
Would they throw a few grains of incense, as a token of their 
recantation, on the altars of Rome and Augustus ? If they 
would do this very little thing, as it seemed, at once they 
were released ; but if they refused, then death, in some form 
or other, was their speedy and inevitable doom. 

Hermas tells us a good deal of what was happening in 
the Roman congregations in the matter of persecution for 
the Name's sake. The hanying of Christians, when the 
author of the Shepherd was writing, must have been con- 
tinuous, for he sadly speaks of those who were frequently 
3aelding to pressure. Apostasy in the Christian ranks was, 
alas I not an unknown scandal. Some, he tells us, simply 
renounced their faith; others, terrified, went further and 
publicly blasphemed the Name. Some were positively base 
enough to betray and denounce their brethren in the Faith. 

But, on the other hand, Hermas tells us how the Church 
numbered many martyrs. All, he says, were not on a level 
even here, for some trembled at first and flinched, and only 
witnessed a good confession at the last, probably when about 
to cense the idol altar. There were some though, said our 
writer, whose heart never for an instant failed them. 

Yet, on the whole, this stem though kindly censor of the 
Christian Church was not dissatisfied with the life generally 
led by the congregations of behevers in Jesus ; he seems to 
recognise to the full the sorely tempted lives — ^tempted not 
only by the imminent danger which the confession of the 
Name entailed — ^though he dwells mostly on this ever-present 
peril — ^but also by the smaller lures with which all human 
existence is inextricably bound up : business matters, society 
obligations, the old jealousy and envy which ever exist 
between the rich and the poor. 

" Le hvre d'Hermas," observes Duchesne, " est un vaste 
examen de conscience de I'feglise Romaine." The writer 
spares none in his severe yet kindly criticism ; the priests and 
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As a dogmatic teacher the writer of the Shepherd is of 
little or no value ; Hennas emphatically was no theologian, 
but he was a close and evidently an accurate observer of men 
and things. Earnest and devout, while sadly deploring the 
weakness in the hour of trial of some, the failure of others in 
the ordinary course of things to keep on the narrow way leading 
to life — he rejoices with an imfeigned joy over the many noble 
men and women who, in all their sore danger and temptation, 
kept the Faith untarnished and imdimmed. 

Hermas of the Shepherd is a witness, to whose voice 
none can refise to listen, of the sore and sleepless persecution 
which, from the days of Nero, with rare and brief pauses ever 
harassed the Christian sect in Rome.^ 

Composed as this book evidently was directly imder the 
veiled shadow of persecution — a state of things which colours 
well-nigh every page of the writing — it is difficult out of so 
many testimonies here to select any special passage telling 
of this perpetual harrying of the sect ; a very few passages 
will be quoted where this restless state of persecution is painted 
with vivid colouring. 

" Happy ye who endure the great tribulation that is coming 
on, and happy they who shall not deny their own life " 
(Hermas, Vtsim, ii. 2). 

" The place to the right is for others who have pleased God, 
and have sufieied for His Name's sake " (Hermas, Vision, iii. i). 

" What ha\e they borne ? Listen : Scourges, prisons, great 
tribulations, crosses, wild beasts for God's Name's sake — ^to 
them is assigned the division of sanctification on the right hand 
— to every one who shall suffer for God's Name " (Hermas, 
Vision, Hi. 2). 

" But who a-e the stones that were dragged from the depths 
and which were aid in the building, and fitted in with the rest of 
the stones befoie placed in the Tower ? These are they who 
suffered for the Lord's sake " (Hermas, Vision, iii. 5). 

^ '^liat Hermas wrote specially of Rome, no doubt in a very large degree 
was the state of thngs in the provinces of the Empire. This is clear from 
the great and general popularity enjoyed by the Shepherd in the first two 
centuries. The picure of Christian life in Rome was recognized as an accurate 
picture of their owi life, by the citizens of Corinth and Alexandria, by the 
dwellers in Ephesoi and Antioch. 
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conntiess allusions to the state of perpetual risk and danger in 
which his co-religionists lived and worked. 

We will cite a very few of these, in which unmistakable 
details are given. 

" If any one acknowledges that he is a Christian, you 
punish him on account of this confession " (Justin, ApoL i. 4). 

The condemnation to death for the mere name of Christian 
is often dwelt upon by our writer (see such passages as are 
contained in i ApoL xi.). 

" We may not lie or deceive our (ofiicial) interrogators ; 
we willingly die confessing Christ " (Justin, Apol. i. 39). 

" Although death is decreed against those who teach, or 
even confess the name of Christ, everywhere we confess it and 
teach it " (Justin, Apol. i. 45). 

" They that beUeve that there is nothing after death . . . 
they become our benefactors when they free us from the 
sufferings and trials of this life ; . . . they kill us, however, 
not with the view of benefiting us, but that we may be deprived 
of life and joy " (Justin, Apol. i. 57). 

" The Gentiles who know God — ^the Creator of all things 
through Jesus the Crucified . . . patiently await every 
torture and vengeance — even death — rather than worship 
idols " (Justin, Dialogue with Trypho, xxxv.). 

"... Lest you be persecuted by the rulers who . . . 
will not cease putting to death and persecuting those who 
confess the Name of Christ . . ." (Justin, Dial, xxxix.). 

"... Because we refuse to sacrifice to those to whom in 
old times we used to sacrifice to, we suffer the severest penalties, 
and rejoice in death, believing that God will raise us up by 
His Christ, and will make us incorruptible — safe — ^immortal " 
(Justin, Dial. xlvi.). 

" Now it is plain that no one is able to frighten us or 
subject us who have believed in Jesus, ... for it is manifest 
that though beheaded and crucified, and cast to wild beasts, 
and fire, and all other kinds of torture, we do not give up our 
confession ; but the more such things happen, the more do 
others, and in ever-increasing numbers too, become believers 
and worshippers of God through the Name of Jesus " (Justin, 
Dial. ex.). 
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Christian, reminds us of the golden days of Latin prose so 
much as the Octavius of Minucius Felix " (Hist, of Christi- 
anity, book iv. chap. iii.). 

The following striking passages bearing on the subject of 
the ceaseless persecution to which the Christians were sub- 
jected in the middle years of the second centiuy are taken 
from the thirty-seventh chapter of the Dialogue : 

" How beautiful before God is the spectacle of a Christian 
entering into the lists with pain, when he is matched against 
threats and punishments and tortures; when, deriding the 
noise of death, he treads under foot the horror of the public 
executioner ; when he raises up his liberty in opposition to 
kings and princes, and yields to God alone, whose he is ; when, 
triumphant and a victor, he tramples upon the very man who 
has pronounced sentence against him ! For he has conquered 
who has won that for which he fights. . . . But God's 
soldier is neither forsaken in suffering, nor is he brought to an 
end by death. Thus the Christian may seem to be miserable, 
he cannot really be found to be so. You yourselves extol 
unforttmate men to the skies. Mucins Scsvola, for instance, 
who, when he had failed in his attempts against the king, 
would have perished . . . had he not sacrificed his right hand. 
And how many of our people have endured that not only 
their right hand but that their whole body should be burned — 
burned without a cry of pain — ^though they had it in their 
power to be freed ! 

..." Do I compare Christian men with Mucins or even 
with Regulus ? Yet boys and young girls mock at crosses 
and tortures, wild beasts and all the terrors of punishment 
— with all the inspired patience of suffering " (Minucius 
Felix, cap. xxxvii.). 

Melito, Bishop of the Church in Sardis, c/j^ca a.d. 170 

Very little is known of this Melito ; he was evidently a 
somewhat voluminous writer, but only few fragments remain 
of the long list of his works which Eusebius has given (H.E. 
Book vi. 26). In one of these fragments of a discourse, ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Marcus, the following passage occurs : 
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though we commit no wrong. . . . You allow us to be har- 
assed — ^plimdered — ^persecuted — ^the people warring with us 
for our name alone. . . . We suffer unjustly contrary to 
the law. . . . We beseech you to have some care for us, that 
we may cease at length to be slaughtered at the instigation 
of false accusers. . . . When we have surrendered our goods, 
they still plot against our very bodies and souls — ^levelling 
against us many charges of crimes of which we are guiltless 
even in thought " (chap. i.). 

"... If indeed any one can convict us of a crime either 
small or great, we do not plead to be let off punishment ; 
we are then prepared to suffer the sharpest and most merciless 
chastisement, but if the accusation is merely concerned with 
our Name . . . then, O illustrious sovereigns, it is your 
part to free us by law from their evil treatment. . . . What 
therefore is granted as the common right of all, we too claim 
for ourselves, that we shall not be hated and punished merely 
because we are called Christians " (Athenagoras, chap. ii.). 

The above quotations from Athenagoras show very clearly 
on what apparently superficial grounds the Christians were 
bitterly persecuted and harassed in every conceivable fashion 
— solely because they were Christians. The notnen ipsum, the 
bare " name," was a sufficient groimd of condemnation m the 
reign of the great and good Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 

Theophilus of Antioch,' c/ipc^ A.D. 180 

Theophilus, according to Eusebius, H.E. iv. 20-24, was 
sixth Bishop of the Syrian Antioch in succession (so Eusebius). 
He became bishop in the year 168, when Marcus was reigning. 
Nothing is known of his life save that he was bom a pagan. 
He was the author of several works — ^including Commentaries 
on the Gospels and on the Book of Proverbs, and of a writing 
against Marcion, etc. But none of these have come down 
to us. All we possess are the three books containing " the 
Elements of the Faith," addressed to his friend Autolycus. 
The quoted passage is from the third of these books. His 
arguments in many respects are similar to those advanced by 
Justin Martyr. 
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flames, take our heads from us with the sword, let loose the 
wild beasts on us ; the very attitude of a Christian praying 
is one of preparation for its punishment. Let this, good 
rulers, be your work, wring from us the soul beseeching God 
on the Emperor's behalf. Upon the truth of God, and devo- 
tion to His Name, put the brand of crime" (Tertullian, 
Apol. 30). 

" Christians alone are forbidden to say anything in their 
defence to help the judge to a righteous decision ; all that 
is cared about is getting what the public hatred demands — 
the confession of the Name " (Tertullian, ApoL 2). 

Constantly Tertullian refers to the great offence in the 
Christians simply lying in " the Name." " Your sentences, 
however, are only to this effect, viz. : that one has confessed 
himself to be a Christian," occurs frequently (Tertullian, 
AdNationes,8). 



PART II 

THE TRAINING FOR MARTYRDOM 

Introductory 

WE read in the pathetic and interesting study De 
Laude Martyrii (On the Praise of Martyrdom) by 
an anonymous writer — a study which usually follows 
the works of S. Cyprian — ^how some Roman officials who were 
assisting in the torture of a dying Christian saint said one to 
another : " This is really marvellous, this power of disregard- 
ing pain and agony ! Nothing seems to move him ; he has 
a wife and little ones, but even the love of these touches 
him not. What is the secret of his strange power ? It can 
surely be no imaginary &ith which enables him thus to 
welcome such suffering — such a death ! " 

The moral effect of this endurance— of this serene accept- 
ance of torture and death — ^both on persecutors and persecuted, 
was no doubt very great. It has probably been underrated. 
What we have just quoted from the treatise De Laude 
Martyrii, i.e. the testimony to what must have happened many 
thousand times — ^viz. : how it struck the officials who were 
canying out the stem law of Rome — ^was repeated in our own 
day and time by one of our most serious historians ; one not 
likely by any means to have been carried away by religious 
enthusiasm. Lecky, in his scrupulously fair but at the 
same time cold and passionless chapter on early Christian 
persecutions, closes his review of the period with the following 
remarkable words : " For the love of their Divine Master, 
for the cause they believed to be true, men, and even weak 
girls, endured these things (he has been detailing some of the 
well-known tortures and deaths of the early Christian believers) 
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men, should set an example of loyalty and obedience ; was 
he to degrade his proud order by worshipping an unknown 
Crucified offender in defiance of the wishes and commands of 
the Empenx* and the imperial government ? 

A yet more moving appeal was very often made to the 
brave Christians of both sexes by an eloquent magistrate to 
show some pity for those they loved, — for their aged jbther 
and mother ; for husband or wife or helpless children. Were 
they by their fatal obstinacy to bring bereavement and dis- 
grace, shame and poverty, on these unoffending ones ? 

Then behind all these specious arguments the Roman 
judge would show the pale confessor standing before him the 
awful tortures — ^the cruel death which surely awaited the one 
who refused, with what seemed a sullen and inexplicable 
obstinacy, to obey the laws of an immemorial Empire, when 
after all obedience was so easy. 

And many did 3deld— of this there is no doubt. The 
number of martyrs who resisted tmto death no doubt is very 
great, much greater than the cold and passionless critic chooses 
to acknowledge, but the number of tiiose who did yield was 
no doubt considerable. 

It was indeed a title to honour for a magistrate of Rome 
publicly to win over one or more of these confessors of the New 
Religion, to succeed in persuading some well-known Christian 
to scatter on the altar of the deified Emperor, or of the popular 
image of Mars the Avenger, or of Diana, or of the yet greater 
Jupiter, a few grains of incense typifying his return to the 
ancient pagan cult — or better still, to extract a few reluctant 
words in which the adored Chiist was renounced and abandoned. 

Such a judicial victory was ever a signal trimnph for the 
Roman pagan judge. It would speedily bear its fruits and 
rally to the drooping standard of paganism a niunber of men 
and women pondering, doubting, hesitating on the threshold 
of Christianity ; a threshold with such an example of recanta- 
tion before them, which they would surely never cross ! 

And these scenes during the long years of active persecution 
were acted again and again. The war between the religion of 
Christ and the old idol-cult so dear to RcHne and her subject 
millions was indeed a protracted and deadly combat, and, 
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centuries and a half, the period roughly from Nero to Constan- 
tine, — to be a Christian was simply unlawful, and exposed its 
votary to the direst penalties, which at times were rigorously 
exacted. The law of the State at times was suffered to remain 
in partial abeyance ; but to use the great African teacher's 
nervous words spoken to the Christian Brotherhood, during all 
these long years — " Non licet esse vos." ^ 

The more statesmanlike of the Roman rulers, recognising 
the influence exercised by the martyrs over the people, as we 
have remarked, by all the means in their power encoiuaged 
apostasy — ^because a pubUc renunciation of the Faith deeply 
moved the people. Every public act of apostasy was a heavy 
blow to the Christian cause ; while on the other hand, each 
example of splendid endurance of suffering and death was a 
wonderful encouragement to the vast crowd of outsiders who 
were hesitating on the borderland of Christianity. What 
must be, thought these, and they were a great multitude, 
the secret power of the new Faith which could nerve strong 
men, tender women— of all ages and of different ranks — ^to 
endure such awful sufferings, and at the end to meet death 
with a smile lighting up the wan pain-wnmg faces. 



The Story they told must be true, otherwise never would it 
possess such a mighty power. 

Now, the leaders of the sect of the New Revelation were 
fully conscious of these two factors in the life of their day and 
time. Anything like apostasy or public renunciation of the 
religion of Christ once adopted was a calamity to be guarded 
against with the utmost vigilance. On the other hand, each 
example of public endurance to the end was an enormous aid 
to the work of propagating the Faith, — so from very early da}^ 
a school — ^we can use no other fitting term — ^was established in 
the great Christian centres, of preparation for Martyrdom. 
This most interesting and far-reaching work in the very 
early Church — the Church of|[the Ages of Persecution — ^has 

* " It is not lawful to be you," but it is impossible to render in English the 
foil force of this epigrammatic saying of Tertullian. 
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^radise — the garden of God. They would be welcomed there 
with words of triumph and even admiration. The Master 
would Himself receive His redeemed servants who had fought 
the good fight and won. His kiss of welcome, the touch of 
His hand, would at once fill their souls with a joy indescribable. 
The " Vision of Perpetua," circa a.d. 200, or a httle earlier, one 
of the early Passions of Martyrs, the absolute authenticity of 
which is undisputed, — for it has never been added to or re- 
edited, — is a good example of the " Visions " seen by the 
martyrs before their supreme trial. 

But fax more than the public recital of these well-loved 
acts and passirais was required for the training and prepara- 
tion work, so a number of short treatises or tracts were specially 
composed and put out for the instruction of the earnest and 
devoted men and women as " Manuals," so to speak, of 
preparation for the great trial. Most of these have dis- 
appeared ; they were composed by fervid teachers for a special 
season, for the years when the Church was exposed to bitter 
trial ; and when the trial time was over they were no longer 
required, and as a rule were not preserved. A very few 
remain to us, such as the " Exhortatio ad Martyrium " of 
Origen, such tractates of Tertullian as " ad Martyres " and 
the " Scorpiace " ; the letter " Ad Thibaritanos " of S. 
Cyprian, and the anonymous wcn'k quoted at the b^inning 
of this chapter, De Laude Martyrii. These are fair speci- 
mens of what was once a considerable literature. In very 
many of the " Passions of the Martyrs " which have been 
preserved we meet with an oft-repeated answer made by the 
Christian to the judge when asked about his rank in 
life, country, family, and the like. " / am a Christian " was 
the almost invariable answer to these questions ; often nothing 
more. This seems to have been the " formula " taught in the 
schools of martyrdom, — very few traces, however, of this 
" formula " appear in the treatises which have come down to us; 
it must, however, have been constantly repeated in the "lost" 
treatises or tracts placed in the hands of those under training, 
lost treatises to which reference has been made. The Epistle 
of S. Ignatius to the Romans was no doubt used as one 
of these treatises or manuals. 
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will I confess (acknowledge) before My Father which is in 
heaven." " But whosoever shall deny Me before men, him 
will I also deny before My Father which is in heaven." 

" He that loveth father and mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me." " And he that loveth son or daughter more 
than Me is not worthy of Me." 

" If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow Me." 

" And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren or 
sisters, or father or mother, or wife or children, or lands for 
My Name's sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and shall 
iidierit everlasting Ufe." 

But the " training for mart3n:dom " to which a number of 
Christians in the first, second, and third centuries voluntarily 
gave themselves was by no means confined to the mastering 
of the contents of a small collection of carefully prepared 
treatises, or to the listening to eloquent and burning exhorta- 
tions of devoted teachers, or even to the constant dwelling on 
the words of the Divine Master. This training included a 
prolonged and carefully bakinced practice in austerities which 
would accustom the body to self-denial and to suffering, so that 
when the agony of the trial really began, the body, thoroughly 
enured to endiurance, would be able to meet pain without 
flinching. 

In this training for the mortal combat in which victory was 
so all-important to the cause, no efforts were spared — painful 
and laborious exercises, long fasting, watching and prayer, 
which would render the body insensible to fatigue, capable 
of bearing any suffering however poignant, were constantly 
practised. This training sometimes went on for a long while 
before a fitting opportunity presented itself of a pubUc 
trial. 

It was the want of this — the absence of this long and 
careful training alluded to in the beautiful and evangeUcal 
letter describing the Lyons and Vienne martyrdoms, which 
was the cause of many of the earlier failures, and shrinking from 
the agony of martyrdom, of some of the Lyons sufferers. 
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things which are seen, but at the things vdiich are not 
seen." ^ 

In his treatise on " Idolatry " TertuUian enters even more 
into detail on this question of " training for mart5a:doin." 
He enjoined that every kind of austerity should be practised, — 
for instance, that hunger and thirst should be endured as an 
habitual observance. 

This fervid exhortation closes with the singular words : 
" An over-fed Christian will be more necessary to bears and 
lions, perchance, than to God ; to encounter wild beasts it 
will surely be his duty to train for emaciation." 

All this and much more in this curious " Study " of Ter- 
tuUian partake of exaggeration, but it throws considerable 
light on the manner on which martyrdom was positively 
trained for, and the body prepared for the endurance of 
terrible suffering, a suffering invariably closed by death. 
Every example of such a bravely patient endurance— every 
'* resistance unto blood " — the Christian guides and leaders 
of the first 250 years felt was of inestimable value for the 
propagation of their cause. Every public defeat and recanta- 
tion, on the oti. er hand, would be a grave injury to their work ; 
so the pagan government strained, as we have remarked, every 
nerve to make recantation easy ; while the Christian masters, 
on the contrary, did everything which ingenuity could invent 
or fervid devotion suggest to train up athletes who in the 
supreme pubUc trial might win the prize of martyrdom. 

They were successful — in spite of many defeats. These 
schools of martyrdom produced in Rome and in the provinces 
a countless succession of brave men and women of all ranks, 
of all ages — ^who, to the amazement of the pagan world, 
through pain and agony again and again won the martyr's 
blood-stained glorious crown. It was quite a novel experience 
in the world, and the effect which it had worked on the rank 
and file of men and women was only clearly seen after the 
Peace of the Church. The people of Rome, from what 
they had seen, were persuaded with an intense persuasion, 
no one doubting that a Faith which could produce such 

^ Quoted in the Scorpiace of TertuUian, and much more from S. Paul to 
the same point. 
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with me. . . . Now am I begmning to be a disciple. . . . 
Come fire and cross and grapplings with wild beasts, wrench- 
ing of bones, hacking of liml^, crushings of my whole body. 
Come cruel tortiu'es of the devil to assail me. Only be it mine 
to attain imto Jesus Christ ! . . . Him I seek who died on 
our behalf. Him I desire who rose again for our sake. . . . 
Suffer me to receive the pure light : when I am come thither, 
then I shall be a man. Let me be an imitator of the Passion 
of my God . . ." 

" I write imto you in the midst of Ufe, yet lusting after 
death. My desire (or my love of Ufe) has been crucified, 
there is (now) no fire of earthly longing in me but only water, 
living and speaking in me and saying within me, ' Come to 
the Father.' I have no delight in the food of corruption or 
in the delights of life. I desire the bread of God which is the 
flesh of Christ, . . . and for drink I desire His blood, which 
is love incorruptible." 

• ••••• • • 

This was the new marvellous spirit in which the early 
Christian martyrs met and welcomed with a strange intense 
gladness, torture, ignominy, death. This was the spirit which 
the great pagan statesmen who sat at the hehn of the Empire 
in Rome dreaded with a nameless dread, and longed to crush 
and to destroy, the new spirit which the wisest and most 
far-seeing among them felt was ever ringing the death-knell 
of the pagan cult, the cult they connected with the genesis, 
the power, and the very life of the Roman system, the cult 
which deified Rome and worshipped the genius of Rome's 
Emperor. 




PART III 

THE GREAT NUMBER OF MARTYRS IN THE 
FIRST TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 

Introductory 

CONSIDERABLE stress has been laid in the preceding 
pages on the question of the duration of the periods 
of persecution and the consequent number of martyrs 
^o suffered in these periods. It has commonly been assumed 
that after the death of Nero a lengthened period of quiet 
was enjoyed by the Church of Rome as in the provinces, 
and that the sect of Christians was generally left unmolested 
during the reigns of Vespasian and Titus, and indeed of 
Domitian, until quite the last years of his life. 

It has been shown that this was by no means the case, 
and that the Christians were harassed more or less aU through 
this period of supposed quiet. 

And after, through the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, 
the rapidly growing Christian community was perpetually per- 
secuted by an unfriendly and suspicious government, often at 
the instigation of a jealous and hostile populace. Again and 
again these attacks, probably at first mostly local and partial, 
flamed out into a general and bitter persecution. 

In the days of Antoninus Pius the hanying of Christians 
even grew more and more general and cruel, and when Marcus 
Antoninus became Emperor, the sufferings of the disciples 
of Jesus of Nazareth became decidedly more acute and pro- 
nounced, and a terrible period of persecution set in and became 
the lot of the Christian subjects of Rome. 

We have awful examples of this bitter " Antonine " per- 
secution in the sad records, undoubtedly genuine, of the 

•07 
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Emperor's reply, on which we have already dwelt with some 
detail. 

On the important and interesting question respecting the 
" number " of martyrs generally, one very weighty piece of 
evidence has been curiously n^tected and ignored. 

This evidence comes from the Catacombs, which have 
been in later years the subject of so much careful and pains- 
taking research, a research that is still proceeding. In these 
investigations perhaps nothing has assisted the great scholars 
who have devoted themselves to the work, so much as the 
so-called " Itineraries " or " Pilgrim Guides " to this great 
network of subterranean cemeteries beneath the suburbs of 
Rome. In the fifth, sixth, and two following centuries we 
know that vast numbers of Pilgrims, not only from Italy but 
from distant countries, visited Rome, especially with the 
view of reverently visiting and praying at the shrines of the 
brave confessors of the Faith who suffered in the days of 
persecution, from the time of Nero to the accession of Con- 
stantine the Great to power. 

To assist these pilgrim crowds, a certain number of 
" Itineraries " were composed. Some few of them have 
come dovm to us ; these cmious and interesting Pilgrim 
" Hand-Books " have been usually unearthed (in com- 
paratively speaking modem times) in certain of the greater 
monastic hbraries.^ 

They date from the last years of the fifth centmy onwards, 
and were written — the copies we possess — ^mostly in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centiuries. No doubt these " It- 
ineraries " were copied from still older documents, and it is 
likely that more will be discovered. But these that we 
posses*^ have been of incalculable service to the researches 
of men like Marchi, De Rossi, Marucchi, and their companions. 

The information contained in these Pilgrim Guide-Books 
has been found to be in most cases singularly accurate, and 
the details set forth have been found most strikingly to 
correspond with what has been discovered. Not only have 
the more famous shrines alluded to been identified, but even 
the general details have been proved to have been largely 

^ A short account of the principal of these Itineraries is given on pp. 227-8. 
14 
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read how " these lie buried with many (other martyrs) '* 
(cum multis sepulti jacent). — De Locis SS. Martyrum. 

Of this " Itinerary," the full title of which is " De Locis 
SS. Martyrum quae sunt foris civitatem Romae," — ^the 
MS. was foimd in the Salzburg Library. 

The Via Portuensis. (The road leading to Partus, the ancient 
port of Rome, constructed by Claudius.) 
Certain famous shrines are particularised, after which 
follow the words : " Then you go down into a cave (or 
oypt), and you will find there an innumerable multitude 
of martyrs" (invenies ibi innumerabilem multitudinem 
mBxtyrum) ; and again, alluding to another spot, '' that 
cave (or crypt) is fiUed with the bones of martyrs." 

The cemeteries on the Via Portuensis include the ceme- 
teries of Pontianus and S. Felix. — Salzburg Itinerary. 

Cebieteries (Catacombs) on Left Bank of the Tiber 

(Rome proper) 

The Via Ostiensis. {The road leading to Ostia.) 

After alluding to the sepulchre of S. Paul and other 
shrines, such as S. Adauctus, mention is made of a martyr 
Nomeseus, with many others (cum plurimis aliis). 

The Via Ardeatina. (A road on the right or west of the 

Via Appia,) v-r i 

The " Guide " speaks of various shrines and proceeds 

to say : "Not far off lie S. Petronilla and Nereus and 

Achilles and many other martyrs." — Itinerary of William 

of Malmesbury. 

The Via Appia. {The " Queen of Roads " leads through 

Albano on to Capua,) 

(i) After enumerating various notable shrines, such 

as that of S. Cecilia, we read : " There we come upon a 

countless multitude of martyrs " (Ibi innumerabilis 

multitudo martyrum). 

(2) Further on, mention is made of " 80 nameless 
martyrs who rest here." — Salzburg Itinerary. 

(i) In another " Itinerary " describing the cemeteries 
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better known saints, the " Itinerary " says : " Many others 
sleep there." — De Locis SS. Marfyrum. 

The Via Salaria Nova {leads in a northerly direction out of 
the old Porta Collina (Porta Pia now). The great 
Cemetery {Catacomb) of PrisdUa is a little way out of 
the city on this road). 

The " Itinerary " is speaking of the old Basilica of 
S. Sylvester; its ruins are in the Priscilla Catacomb. 
There, it says, " a multitude of saints rest "; and further 
on, still speaking of the same Basilica of S. Sylvester, says 
that "under the altar with certain famous confessors 
there are a multitude of saints." — Itinerary of Salzburg. 

Another " Guide," writing of the great ones who rest 
in the " Priscilla " Cemetery, adds how they sleep there 
" with many saints." Hard by, the same " Guide " 
tells us how one of the confessor-sons of S. Felicitas in 
the same spot rests "with many saints"; and again 
alludes to " the many martyrs buried there." And once 
more, speaking of the shrine of S. Sylvester, relates that 
" very many more saints and martyrs lie hard by." In 
one grave, the " Guide " adds, " 373 are buried." — De 
Locis SS, Martyrum. 

William of Malmesbury, copying — as we said — from a 
much older " Pilgrim Guide," after eniunerating the 
names of the more prominent martyrs, adds, " and there 
are innumerable other saints buried there " (alii in- 
numerabiles). — William of Malmesbury. 

The Via Salaria Vetus. {This road was in the immediate 

neighbourhood of the last mentioned, the " Via Salaria 

Nova.") 

The !' Itinerary," describing the group of cemeteries on 

this road, writes, after mentioning the better known 

names of saints : " These are buried with many 

martyrs " ; and further on relates how " 230 

martyrs are interred here." — De Locis SS. Martyrum. 

William of Malmesbury, writing of the same group, 
relates that " in the one grave 260 martyrs rest," and " in 
another 30." — William of Malmesbury, Itinerary. 
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"Et aliarum multanim Martyrum" — "et multa millia 
scQTum" — (sanctorum) "et aliiSci (Sancti),idestCCLXII." . . . 
" in unum locum et alii CXXII. et alii Sci XLVI. "— " et 
aliorum multi scor " (sanctorum). 

In other words, the " Catalogue " and the " Labels " on 
the phials relate how the sacred oil was taken from lamps 
burning before the graves (the shrines) of S. Agnes and of 
many other martyrs biuried close by " ; of S. Cornelius and 
of many thousands of saints " resting in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his tomb ; of S. Philippus and of " many 
other saints sleeping near his shrine/' etc. 

In three instances the exact numbers of the nameless 
martyrs are given, viz. : 262, 122, and 46. The expression 
" many thousands " which occurs in this venerable memorial 
of the reverent feeling of Christians of the sixth century 
towards the noble and devoted confessors of the Faith, is of 
course an exaggerated one ; it may even be termed a rhetorical 
expression ; but it bears its undoubted testimony to the deeply 
rooted belief of Christians who lived in the centuries which 
immediately followed the Peace of the Church, that in this 
sacred City of the Roman dead an enormous nimiber of 
martyrs was buried, besides those whose names and stories 
were, as it were, household words in every land where Jesus 
Christ was adored. 

Ill 

There is a celebrated inscription of Pope Damasus (a.d. 
366-84) preserved in one of the collections of the epitaphs 
he placed in the Catacombs (the SyUoge Palestina), an in- 
scription originally placed in the Papal Crypt of the " Callis- 
tus " Cemetery, which speaks especially of "a number of 
martyrs buried together " near that sacred spot. The epitaph 
commences as follows : 

"Hie congesta jacet quaeris si turba piorum 
Corpora sanctorum retinent vcneranda sepulchra 
Sublimes animas rapuit sibi Regia coeli."^ 

^ Allard translates these lines : " Si vous voulez savoir, id repos^nt 
amQncel6s les ossements d'un grand nombre des saints ; ces venerables 
tombeaux gardent les corps des ^ns dont le royaume des deux a tird 4 lui 
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THE ROMAN CATACOMBS 

Introductory 

AN absolutely reliable source of information respecting the 
secret of the inner life of the Church in the early 
Christian centuries is the ^ithful record of the thoughts, 
the hopes, the aspirations of the congregations of the Church 
of the metropolis of the Empire, carved and painted on the 
countless graves of the subterranean corridors and chambers of 
the Catacombs of Rome. 

" The popular, the actual belief of a generation or society 
of men cannot alwa}^ be ascertained from the contemporary 
writers, who belong for the most part to another stratimi. 
The belief of a people is something separate from the books or 
the watchwords of parties. It is in the air. It is in their 
intimate conversation. We must hear, especially in the case 
of the simple and unlearned, what they talk of to each other. 
We must sit by their bedsides, get at what gives them most 
consolation, what most occupies their last moments. This, 
whatever it be, is the beUef of the people, right or wrong ; this 
and this only, is their real religion. . . . Now, is it possible to 

ascertain this concerning the early Christians ? 

• ......• 

" The books of that period are few and far between, and 
those books are for the most part the works of learned scholars 
rather than of popular writers. Can we, apart from these 
books, discover what was their most real and constant repre- 
sentation of their dearest hopes here and hereafter ? Strange 
to say, after all this lapse of time (getting on for some two 
thousand years) it is possible ; the answer, at any rate, for that 
large mass of Christians from all parts of the Empire that was 
collected in the capital, the answer is to be found in the Roman 

•»9 
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To enable the reader fairly to grasp something of the vast 
extent, the nature, and importance of these Catacombs of 
Rome, whose silent witness to the " Inner Life " of the early 
Church is invoked, this Fourth Book will give: (i) a brief descrip- 
tion of the way in which the investigations into this wonderful 
" City of the Dead " in later years has been carried out by 
careful scholars and experts ; (2) a general and somewhat 
detailed account of the situation and features of the several 
Catacombs, dwelling especially on the more important of these 
cemeteries; (3) the teaching contained in the inscriptions, 
carvings, and paintings on the graves in the Catacomb corridors. 
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PART I 



SINCE the date of what may be termed the rediscovery of 
the Catacombs in the vine3^ard on the Via Salaria in 
1578 ^ the work of excavation and research in the streets 
of the City of the Dead which lies beneath the suburbs of 
Rome has been slowly and somewhat fitfully carried on, 
exciting generally but little public interest, and until the last 
fifty years, roughly speaking, has been most mischievous and 
destructive. 

It is probable that more destruction and havoc have been 
wrought by the well-meaning but ill-directed efforts of the 
explorer than were occasioned by the raids of the barbarians 
in the sixth and two following centuries and by the slow 
wear and sap of time. 

Among these, Bosio, a.d. 1593-1629, the pioneer of the 
Catacomb explorers, occupies one of the few honourable 
places ; his method of working was in many respects scientific. 
He was no mere explorer, working haphazard, but he guided 
his labours by carefully sifting all the information he could 
procure of the past history of the vast subterranean 
necropolis. But, after all, the materials of this history which 

^ It was in the year of grace 1578 that some workmen digging out sand in 
a vineyard about a mile from Rome on the Via Salaria came upon the gallery 
of a subterranean cemetery, with dim paintings and many ancient inscriptions 
upon the walls. 

This striking discovery excited much curiosity at the time, and the world 
of Rome, recalling to mind the long-forgotten story of the Catacombs, became 
suddenly conscious that beneath its suburbs lay a vast^unexplored City of 
the Dead. 

992 
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centuries which followed the preaching and martyrdom of 
SS. Peter and Paul. It is true that most important is the 
testimony of these precious reUcs to the earliest popular 
estimate of Christianity ; we shall dwell later on the wonder- 
ful witness which the numberless inscriptions and strange 
emblems painted and graven on the tombs bear to the faith 
and belief of the early Church ; but the eminent Roman 
scholar of whom we are speaking has taught us that there 
was more than even the witness of these precious inscriptions 
and emblems to be gathered from a patient study of the 
Catacomb secret. 

De Rossi believed, and the splendid results of his long 
toil have strikingly verified his belief, that amidst the ruined 
and desolated streets of graves the historic cryfts of the more 
famous and illustrious martyrs of Christ, of the men and 
women who during the first two centuries and a half through 
fjain and agony passed to their rest and won their crowns, 
could be found and identified, and that thus a new and striking 
proof would be furnished of the truth of much of the martyr 
story of the early Church. 

The official records of well-nigh all the Roman martyrdoms 
of the age of persecution, we know, were destroyed by the 
imperial government in the days of Diocletian. The martyr- 
ologies or histories of these heroes and heroines of the 
faith of Jesus which have come down to us, it is well known, 
were with a few notable exceptions for the most part largely 
composed some two or even more centuries after the events 
they relate had happened, and have in consequence been 
treated by careful Christian scholars as not dependable sources 
of early Christian history; this has been conceded by the 
most scholarly of the devout Christian students. 

De Rossi's great work, however, strange to say, has 
curiously rehabilitated very many of these long-discredited 
martyr stories,^ and has clearly shown us that not a few of 
the more important of these have been absolutely founded on 
fact ; of course, some of the various details as recounted in these 
martyrologies are more or less legendary, but the great car- 
dinal fact of the existence, of the life-work and suffering, 
' Refer here to pp. 289-197, " Crypt of S. CecUia." 
15 
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which has come down to us was made towards the end of 
the fifth century, or in the first years of the sixth. But it is 
evidently based on records of a much older date preserved 
in the Roman Church. 

4. But what De Rossi found most valuable for the purposes 
of his great work was a group of writings known as Itineraries 
of Pilgrims. These were founded on hand-books composed 
for the use of devout pilgrims from Britain, Gaul, Spain, 
Germany, and Switzerland, — ^men and women who were de- 
sirous to see and to pay their devotions at the celebrated 
shrines of Rome. 

Some five at least of these precious Pilgrim Itineraries or 
Guide-Books to the more celebrated shrines or places where 
martyrs were interred in the vast Roman City of the Dead 
have come down to us. They have proved of the highest value 
to De Rossi in his exploration work. The first perhaps in value 
of these is contained in the works of William of Malmesbury, 
which treat of the doings of the Crusaders in Rome. William 
of Malmesbury wrote in the year of grace 1095. But the 
Itinerary section in question speaks of the martyr saints as 
though they were stiU resting in their Catacomb graves, although 
we know that they had been translated into churches in the 
city about three centuries earlier. This clearly shows that the 
" Itinerary " section had been written several centuries before 
the writer William of Malmesbury lived and copied it into 
his work. 

Other Pilgrim Itineraries have been found in famous 
monastic Ubraries, such as in the hbraries of Einsiedeln and 
Salzburg. These may be roughly dated about the middle of 
the seventh century, — that is, before the days of the Pontificate 
of Paul I, A.D. 757, and Paschal i, a.d. 817, when the wholesale 
translation of the remains of the martyrs from the Catacombs 
to the securer shelter of the city churches took place. These 
were therefore written in a period when the traditions connected 
with the historic crypts and their venerated contents were all 
comparatively fresh and vivid. 

In the same category with the Pilgrim Itineraries which the 
great Roman scholar has found so helpful in his Catacomb 
researches must be placed the celebrated papjniis preserved 
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2. The remains, more or less perfect, of a staircase or stair- 
cases leading down to the sacred crypt containing a tomb of 
some great confessor known and honom'ed in the tradition 
of the Church. 

3. The presence of a " luminare " or shaft, sometimes of 
considerable size, which was constructed to give light and air 
to a subterranean chamber in the Catacombs, indicated that in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the " luminare " an historic 
crypt had once existed. These openings or shafts were mostly 
the work of Pope Damasus and his successors in the latter 
years of the fourth and in the earlier years of the fifth centuries. 

4. Below — in some of the ruined corridors of tombs and 
in certain of the cubicula or separate chambers leading out 
of the corridors — on the walls a number of " graffiti " or 
inscriptions, often very rudely graved or painted, are visible, 
some of the inscriptions or questions being simply a name, 
others containing a brief prayer for the writer or for one 
dear to the writer. It was evident that the presence of such 
inscriptions indicated the immediate neighbourhood of an 
historic crypt which once contained the remains of a revered 
"great one," — ^not unfrequently the name of the "great 
one " was included in some of the graffiti. 

Such " graffiti '* were clearly the work of the many pilgrims 
to the Catacombs in the fifth and following centuries. 

5. In certain of the cubicula or separate chambers leading 
out of the corridors, remains of paintings, evidently of a period 
much later than the original Catacomb work, are discernible 
— ^paintings which belong to the Byzantine rather than to 
any classical school of art, and which cannot be dated earlier 
than the sixth or seventh centuries. The existence of such 
later decorative work clearly indicated that the spot so 
adorned was one of traditional sanctity, and no doubt had 
been the resting-place of a venerated saint and martyr. 

6. In his " materials " for the identification of the 
historic crypts De Rossi found the inscriptions of Pope 
Damasus, who died a.d. 384, of the greatest assistance. 

Damasus' love for and work in the Catacombs is well 
known. He was a considerable poet, and precious fragments 
of poetical inscriptions composed by him have been foimd 
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in many of the more important Catacombs which have been 
explored. These inscriptions were engraved on marbk 
tablets by his friend and skilful artist Furius Dionysius 
Filocalus in clear beautiful characters. These fragments 
have been in many cases put together, and where the broken 
pieces were wanting have been wonderfully restored with the 
aid of " syllogae " or collections of early Christian inscriptions 
gathered mostly in the ninth century by the industry of the 
monks. These " syllogae " or coUections have preserved 
for us some forty of the inscriptions of Pope Damasus in 
honour of martyrs and confessors buried in the Catacombs. 
With perhaps one solitary exception, they are all written 
in hexameter verse. 

Such collections of early Christian inscriptions have 
been preserved in the libraries of such monasteries as 
Einsiedeln, S. Riquier, S. Gall, etc. 

The result of the forty years of De Rossi's researches and 
work in the Catacombs, based on the above-mentioned histOT- 
ical documents and on the evidence derived from what he 
found in the ruined corridors of tombs and the chambers 
leading out of them, has been that, whereas before his time 
at most three important historical crypts were known, now 
already more than fifteen ^ of these have been clearly identified, 
a wonderful and striking proof of the reality of the sufferings 
and constancy of the heroes and heroines of the faith in the 
first two himdred and fifty years of the existence of the religion 
of Jesus — sufferings and constancy which resulted in the final 
triumph of Christianity. 

Briefly to enumerate just a very few of the more prominent 
later historical discoveries which have hfted much of the early 
history and inner life of the great Church of the Roman 
congregations from the domain of tradition into the realm 
of scientific history — 

In the first century — the discoveries in the cemeteries of 
Domitilla and Priscilla. The long-disputed story of Nereus 
and Achilles ; the existence and fate of the two Domitillas, 
kinswomen of the imperial house ; the Christianity and 

^ Several additional discoveries of historic crypts have been made since 
this computation was made. 
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TDBityrdom of the patrician Acilius Glabrio the Consul, have 
been largely authenticated. 

In the second century — ^the discovery of the tombs of SS. 
Felicitas and Cecilia, of the grave of S. Januarius, the eldest 
son of FeUcitas,^ substantiate the existence and death of the 
famous martyrs, whose very existence has been doubted 
even by earnest Christian students, and whose life-story has 
been generally relegated to the sphere of religious romance. 

In the early years of the third century — ^the wonderful 
" find " of the Papal Crypt in the Callistus Cemetery, and the 
ruined remains of the tombs of several of the Bishops of Rome, 
confessors and martyrs, bear irrefragable testimony to the 
truth of records of early Christian history, and set a seal 
upon tradition hitherto only held with but a half-hearted 
confidence. In the middle years of the same century the 
identification of the tombs of Agnes and her foster-sister 
Emerentiana re-placed in the pages of serious history scenes 
often quoted in early martyrology, but which competent 
Christian critics had long relegated to the region of the merely 
legendary. The exploration and labours of De Rossi and his 
band of fellow-workers and pupils have also thrown a flood 
of light on the days of the fierce continuous persecution 
of the Emperor Diocletian, and have opened out to publicity 
a munber of tombs of nameless martyrs who suffered imder 
the iron hand of imperial Rome in the bloody times of that 
last and fiercest of attacks on Christianity. And besides the 
many nameless graves of a great multitude of martyrs and 
confessors who suffered under Diocletian, these explorations 
have identified the tombs of not a few of the more famous 
Christian leaders who witnessed a good confession at that 
same dread epoch, notably the resting-places of Peter and 
Marcellinus, of the Roman bishops Caius and Eusebius, 
of Marcus and Marcellinus. " A very glorious group of monu- 
ments — a group, too, which we may well expect to become 
larger and more far-reaching in its teaching, for innumerable 
crypts are siill waiting to be explored and searched out. Each 

^ Other tombs of the famous martyr-sons of Felicitas have since been 
identified, and much knowledge of this incident in early Christian history has 
been brought to light. 
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means of the Pons Triumphalis, afterwards termed the Pons 
Neronianus, and was traversed by the Via Triimiphalis and 
the Via Cornelia. Between these two roads the Apostle S. 
Peter was buried. The Pilgrim Itineraries describe the sacred 
tomb now as " juxta viam ComeUam " — ^now as " jnxta viam 
Trimnphalem." Directly over the apostle's tomb^ Anacletus, 
the Bishop of Rome, third in succession, erected a "Memoria" 
or little chapel. This "Memoria" or Chapel of Anacletus 
grew into the lordly basiUca known subsequently as S. Peter's 
at Rome. 

The tomb in question is situated close by the spot where 
without doubt the apostle suffered mart3a'dom in the year of 
grace 67. Around the tomb of S. Peter, as we shall see, 
were buried the nine or ten first Bishops or Popes of Rome,- 
as well as other nameless saints once famous in the early years 
of the story of the Roman congregations. 

It is doubtful if there was ever a Catacomb, as we under- 
stand the term, on the Vatican Hill. No trace of subterranean 
corridors, or of chambers leading out of the corridors, have 
been found ; only, it must be remembered that the neighbour- 
hood of the tomb of S. Peter and the early Bishops of Rome 
has been completely changed owing to the excavations neces- 
sary for the foundations of the great basihca erected over 
the little Memoria of Anacletus by Constantine the Great in 
the first half of the fourth century. 



The Via Aurelia 

The Via Aurelia Vetus was probably originally laid out 
by C. Aurelius, Censor in the year of grace 512. It started 
from the Janiculum (the modem Gate of S. Pancras) and led 
directly towards the sea-board. It was the road from Rome 
to Centumcellae (Civita Vecchia). 

The cemeteries along the Via Aurelia have been as yet very 

^ The tomb of S. Peter and its surroundings will be described at length in 
Appendix II., which follows the section treating of the "Catacombs." where 
is related the thrilling story of what was discovered when the excavations 
required for the support of the great bronze canopy of Bernini over the tomb 
of S. Peter were made in a.d. 1626, in the pontificate of Urban viii. 
(Appendix II., S. Peter, pp. 279-88.) 
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confessor in her garden on the Aurelian Way. It had probably 
been a cemetery before the deposition of the remains of the 
famous boy-martyr gave it a new name and not a little celebrity. 

The story of S. Pancras has ever been an attractive one, and 
a certain nmnber of churches named in his honour are scattered 
over many lands. A small basilica was built over the crypt 
containing his grave. Pope Siricius (end of fourth centmy) 
restored and adorned it. Honorius i, a.d. 620, rebuilt it. In 
the present Church of S. Pancras there are scarcely any traces 
of the original basilica. The remains of the martyr have 
disappeared. Strange to say, in the great translation of the 
ashes of saints and martyrs by Pope Paul i and Paschal i, 
S. Pancras was left undisturbed in his tomb. The corridors, 
however, have been completely wrecked, and have been very 
partially explored. 

The site of the cemeteries mentioned in the Pilgrim 
Itineraries, named after two saints each bearing the name of 
Felix, has not been discovered. 

The Via Portuensis 

This road leads from the old Porta Navalis in the Trastevere, 
the city " across the Tiber," direct to Portus the port of Rome, 
a construction of Claudius when Ostia (Centumcellae) was 
unable to cope with the commerce of the capital. Three 
cemeteries, according to the ancient Itineraries, were excavated 
on the Via Portuensis. That of Pontianus, the best known of 
the three, where lie the remains of SS. Abdon and Sennen ; and 
a second, nearly five miles from the city, the Catacomb of 
Generosa. There is a third, the Cemetery of S. Felix, the 
position of which has not yet been discovered. 

The Cemetery of Pontianus. — Pontianus was a wealthy 
Christian of the Trastevere quarter, who used in the second 
century — ^probably in the latter years of the century — ^to 
gather his fellow-Christians to prayer and teaching in his house. 
The cemetery which bears his name was originally excavated 
in one of his gardens. The old Pilgrim Itineraries speak of 
there being a vast number of martyrs in this Catacomb — " in- 
numerabilis multitudo Martynmi." Several of these are 
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named ; the most notable, however, are the two noble Persians, 
Abdon and Sennen, who, visiting Rome at the time of the 
persecution of Decius, suffered for their faith. 

In this Catacomb there is a well-known ancient baptistery 
of considerable size, which was richly decorated in the sixth 
century. Such baptisteries have been found in other Cata- 
combs, notably in that of S. Priscilla, a very ancient and vast 
cemetery which will be described with some detail later. 

The remains of the more famous martyrs were removed into 
the city at the period of the great translation of sacred bodies 
in the ninth century, after which date this cemetery ceased to 
be visited. It has only been partially explored. 

The Cemetery of 5. Felix mentioned in the Itineraries is 
completely unknown as yet. 

The Cemetery of Generosa, on the road to Porta, is not 
alluded to in the Pilgrim Guides, no doubt owing to its distance 
— some five miles — from the city. Lanciani gives a vivid 
description of its story and of its discovery in 1867. It is of 
small extent, and apparently was excavated in the persecution 
of Diocletian, circa a.d. 303, in what was once a sacred grove 
belonging to the College of the Arval Brothers, but which had 
been abandoned, probably after the dissolution of the Brother- 
hood, which is supposed to have taken place about the middle 
of the third century. 

IV 

The Via Ostiensis 

The Via Ostiensis, on the city side of the Tiber, one of the 
principal roads of the Empire, begins at the ancient Porta 
Ostiensis, known from the sixth century onwards as the Porta 
S. Pauh, and leads to the old harbour of Ostia. The Pilgrim 
Itineraries enumerate three cemeteries as situated hard by this 
road — the tomb of the Apostle S. Paul with the little Cemetery 
of Lucina, the Cemetery of Commodilla, and that of S. Theckla. 

(i) According to a very general tradition, S. Paul suffered 
martyrdom, a.d. 67, and his body was laid in a tomb on the 
Ostian Way in a garden belonging to a Christian lady named 
Lucina, — some identify her with the " Lucina " of the Cemetery 
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of Callislns on the Appian Way. There it rested, according 
to the most recent investigations, until the persecution and 
confiscation of the cemeteries in a.d. 258, when for security's 
sake it was secretly removed at the same time as the body of S. 
Peter was brought from the grave on the Vatican Hill. The 
sacred remains of the two apostles were laid in the ** Platonia " 
Crypt, in what was subsequently known as the Catacomb of 
S. Sebastian, on the Via Appia ; and probably after an interval 
of some two years, when the cemeteries were restored to the 
Christian congregations by the Emperor Gallerius, the bodies 
of the two apostles were brought back again to their original 
resting-places. 

Anacletus, the third in succession of the Roman bishops, 
erected in the first century a small " Memoria " or chapel over 
the tomb of S. Paul, like the one he built over the tomb of 
S. Peter on the Vatican Hill. 

In the year 324-5 the first Christian Emperor, Constantine, 
over the apostle's tomb and Uttle " Memoria," caused the 
first important basilica, known as S. Paul's, to be erected ; the 
Emperor treated the loculus or sarcophagus of S. Paul in the 
same manner as he had treated the sarcophagus of S. Peter, 
enclosing it in a soUd bronze cofiin, on which he laid a cross of 
gold. When the basihca was rebuilt, after the fire of a.d. 1813, 
a marble slab, which apparently was a part of the vaulted roof 
of the original sepulchral chamber of the apostle, came to light. 
On this slab, or rather slabs of marble, which now he directly 
under the altar, are engraved the simple words Pavlo Apostolo 
Mart : the inscription evidently dating from the days of 
Constantine (a.d. 324-5). No further investigation of the 
tomb was permitted. It is believed that the bronze sarco- 
phagus with its sacred contents, with the golden cross, lie 
immediately under the solid masonry upon which the slab of 
marble we have been speaking of rests. 

On the slab of marble in question, besides the simple in- 
scription above quoted, are three apertures : the most im- 
portant of these is circular ; it is, in fact, a Uttle well, and is 
23J inches in depth, and was no doubt originally what is 
termed the "billicum confessionis," through which hand- 
kerchiefs and other objects were lowered, so as to be hallowed 
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to the Christian dead. Nothing, however, is known of her 
history. 

Two martyrs, SS. Felix and Adauctus, once well known 
in Christian story, were interred here. They belong to the 
time of Diocletian. This Catacomb, apparently of consider- 
able extent, is only very imperfectly known. The Martj^- 
ologies mention other " confessors " buried here, but the 
corridors are either earthed up or are in a state of ruin and 
confusion, and any thorough investigation would be a costly 
and difficult piece of work. 

(3) Cemetery of 5. Thekla. — Nothing is known of the 
martyr who has given her name to this Catacomb ; who 
must not, however, be confounded with the celebrated saint 
of the same name who belongs to Lycaonia, and is tradition- 
ally connected with S. Paul. This cemetery has been but 
imperfectly examined as yet ; its extent is unknown. 

The Via Ardeatina 

The Via Ardeatina lies a little distance to the right of the 
Via Appia, from which it branches off close to the Church of 
" Domine quo vadis," the traditional scene of the appearance 
of the Lord to S. Peter. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Via Ardeatina and the Via Appia lie, roughly speaking 
scarcely two miles from the city, the wonderful group of ceme- 
teries generally known imder the names of DomitiUa and 
Callistus. These include the Cemetery of Lucina — really an 
area of Callistus, the Cemeteries of SS. Marcus and Balbinus 
and also that of S. Soteris. This enormous network of sub- 
terranean corridors, chambers, and chapels are all more or 
less united by passages and corridors (though this is not quite 
certain) ; but much is as yet unexplored, and the lines of de- 
marcation between the several Catacombs uncertain. Recent 
careful investigations of De Rossi, Armellini, Marucchi, and 
others less known have, however, led to the discovery of certain 
great and notable historic cr)^ts, centres round which the 
network of corridors are grouped. These identifications have 
thrown a flood of light upon the very early history of the 
numerous and influential Roman congregations ; much that 
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of different periods in the second, third, and fourth centuries ; 
the whole network is of very great extent. 

At the end of the sixth century, in the Pontificate of 
Siricius, great damage was occasioned to much of the earlier 
part of the cemetery by the construction of the Basilica of 
S. Petronilla, a building which also bears the names of Nereus 
and Achilles. 

The fame of these eariy martyrs and the number of pil- 
grims to their shrines in the closing years of the fourth century, 
induced Pope Siricius — ^regardless of the mischief which sudi 
a work would occasion to the many imknown graves of an 
early period — to build a somewhat large church or basilica 
over the tombs of SS. Nereus and Achilles and S. Petronilla. 
The position of the tombs of these two saints has been ascer- 
tained ; the grave of Petronilla has also been localized with 
fair certainty. The high altar of the fourth-centmy basilica 
was placed over the graves of the two martyrs ; the remains 
of Petronilla lay in a chamber behind the apse of the basilica ; 
without, of coiurse, maintaining the accuracy of the details 
of the sixth-century martyrology of Nereus and Achilles, 
the discoveries in the Cemetery of Domitilla have established 
the fact of the existence of these two traditional saints and 
martyrs. Scholars recognize now that much of the sixth- 
century martyrology was founded upon dependable tradition. 

The much disputed tradition of Petronilla, the wanderings 
of her body, and the question whether or not she was the 
daughter of S. Peter, is discussed in Appendix I., p. 277, where 
the story of her tomb is told at some length. 

The crypt of Ampliatus — another of the historic centres 
of this great catacomb, is situated in the middle of the area 
or district originally occupied by the tombs of the Christian 
members of the Imperial Flavian House. The decorations 
of the sepulchral chambers here and the style of inscriptions 
belong to the first century and first half of the second. 

In one of the carefully decorated crypts of the Flavian 
family is an arched tomb with the word " Ampliatus " graven 
on marble in characters which belong to a very early period. 
De Rossi, after examining the question at some length, con- 
cludes that this grave can be with very high probability 
16 
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Martyr and Confessor ; in another spot Felicissimus and 
Agapitus, Martyrs ; in a third place, Cyrinus Martyr ; in a 
fourth, Januarius Martyr. On the same way you find S. 
Cecilia and a countless multitude of martyrs (' ibi inniunera- 
bilis multitudo Martyrum'), Sixtus Pope and Martyr, Dion3^ius 
Pope and MartjT, Julianus Pope and Martyr, Flavianus 
Pope and Martyr. There are 80 martyrs resting there. 
Zeph5^nus Pope and Martyr rests above Eusebius ; and Cor- 
nelius Pope and Martyr rests in a crypt a little further off ; 
and then you come to the holy Virgin and Martyr Soteris." 

CcMnparing the various Pilgrim Guides together, De Rossi 
found that, with very minor differences in the details, they 
agreed wonderfully; and in the main, although composed 
a thousand to thirteen hundred years ago, he was able with 
their help to identify the principal shrines visited by the 
pilgrim crowds of the sixth and two following centuries. 

(i) The Cemetery of S. Sebastian (" ad Catacombas ") is situ- 
ated on the Via Appia, right-hand side ; about one and a half 
miles from the Porta S. Sebastiana (the ancient Porta Appia). 
The principal " memory " belonging to this catacomb is the 
Platonia chamber — so called from its having been lined with 
marble — in which for a brief season were deposited the bodies 
of the two Apostles SS. Peter and Paul. The fact of this 
chamber having been the temporary home of the sacred 
bodies is undisputed ; the exact date of their having been 
placed there, and the length of the period dinring which they 
were left in the Platonia chamber in question, have been the 
subject of much controversy. The period of forty years 
mentioned in the above quoted Pilgrim Itinerary is now 
reduced by the most dependable of modem scholars to two 
years, and the date of the placing of the bodies in this spot 
is now generally assumed to have been a.d. 258, in the days 
of the short but bitter persecution of Valerian, when the 
tombs on the Vatican Hill and on the Via Ostiensis were not 
considered safe from outrage. When the active persecu- 
tion ceased, the remains of the two apostles were restored 
to their original resting-places ; the spot, however, where 
the sacred bodies had rested for a brief season assumed in 
the eyes of the faithful a singular sanctity, and very many 
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desired to be laid in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
haUowed place. This was no doubt the original reason for 
the formation of the Cemetery " ad Catacombas/' the name 
of the little district in which the temporary tomb of the two 
apostles was situated. 

The catacomb in question was eventually named after 
Sebastian, a brave confessor in the persecution of Diocletian, 
circa a.d. 289-303. This Sebastian was tribune in the 
first cohort and commanded a company of the Praetorians, 
which was stationed on guard on tlie Palatine, He died for 
his faith under circumstances of a peculiar dramatic in- 
terest, being pierced with arrows and cruelly scourged. His 
body, so runs the probably true story, was taken out of the 
common sewer, into which it was ignominiously thrown, by 
a Christian matron named Lucina, who reverently intened 
it in the Cemetery " ad Catacombas " in the neighbourhood 
of the sacred Platonia chamber. 

The remains of S. Sebastian were removed in the seven- 
teenth century by Cardinal Borghesi from the crypt in which 
they were originally deposited and reinterred in the modem 
chapel which was erected over the ancient sanctuary. During 
the Middle Ages, when owing to the raids of the barbarians 
and consequent translation of the more celebrated martyrs 
to churclies within the city, the eventful story of the cata- 
combs was forgotten, this cemetery, owing to its connection 
with the two great apostles, was ever a hallowed sanctuarj', 
and was visited by an unbroken stream of pilgrim visitors, and 
after the rediscovery of the City of the Dead in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, gave the name of its now famous 
district '* ad Catacombas " to the various subterranean 
cemeteries which from time to time since then have been 
discovered. 

The corridors with their graves in this famous cemetery 
have not yet been fully excavc^.ed. 

The Cemetery of 5. Callistus. — ^The great group of cata- 
combs generally known under the title " S. Callistus " is 
situated on the right of the Via Appia, about a quarter of a 
mile nearer Rome than the Cemetery of S. Sebastian ("ad 
Catacombas ") just described ; the usual entrance being about 
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one and a quarter miles from the Porta S. Sebastiana (Porta 
Appia). 

It is composed of several groups of cemeteries of different 
periods from the first century to the fourth. These groups 
are so united by corridors that they may be considered as one 
vast catacomb. The Cemetery of Callistus in part dates 
from the first century, but it only obtained the designation of 
" Callistus " in the last years of the second or in the first years 
of the third century, when Callistus the deacon was appointed 
by Zephyrinus the Bishop of Rome as superintendent of The 
Cemetery. Subsequently Callistus succeeded Zephyrinus as 
bishop, and greatly enlarged the original area, one chamber 
of which he set apart as the official burying-place of the 
bishops or popes of Rome. Before the time of Callistus 
the official burying-place of the bishops was the cemetery 
on the Vatican Hill, immediately contiguous to the 
sepulchre of S. Peter. At the end of the second century 
the limited space on the Vatican Hill was completely oc- 
cupied — Whence the necessity for arranging a new papal crypt. 

The oldest portion of the " Callistus " group is the so- 
called Crypt of Lucina (first and second century). It was 
evidently in the first instance excavated in the property of 
the noble family of the Caecilii, and was used as the burying- 
place of Christian members of that great House. De Rossi 
beUeves that the " Lucina " in whose land the crypt was 
originally arranged was no other than the well-known Pomponia 
Graecina, wife of Plautius, the famous general in the days of 
Nero, whose conversion to Christianity about the year of 
grace 58 is alluded to in scarcely veiled language by Tacitus. 
If this be the case, the name " Lucina " was assumed by the 
great lady in question, and by which she was generally known 
in Christian circles. The asstmiing of such an " agnomen " 
was not uncommon among Roman ladies. The original area of 
the Cemetery of Lucina was greatly enlarged in the days of the 
Emperor Marcus and in the last years of the second century. 
The chapel of the popes, above alluded to, and other important 
funereal chambers, are included in this enlarged area. 

It was in the course of the third century, no doubt 
after the construction of the new crypt or chapel of the 
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century ; not improbably portions of this cemetery date from 
the firet centmy. Some of the decorations of the historic 
crypt are elaborate and striking, and evidently belong to 
the best period of classical art. As yet it has only 
partially been explored. It runs imder private property, and 
the owner apparently is unwilling to allow a detailed examina- 
tion : this is disappointing, as owing to its great antiquity and 
possessing some historic crypts, once the restkg-placesof famous 
heroes in the early Christian combat, probably discoveries of 
high interest would result from a prolonged and careful search. 

As early as a.d. 1857 De Rossi discovered in this ceme- 
tery of Prsetextatus some crypts highly decorated, evidently 
the resting-places of certain famous martyrs referred to in 
the Pilgrim Itineraries as sleeping in this catacomb. 

There are many indications that we meet with here which 
tell us that this is a very ancient cemetery. Speaking of this 
catacomb of Praetextatus, the pilgrim itineraries mention 
particularly three of those small Basilicas in the immediate 
vicinity, which frequently in the fourth or fifth centuries were 
built directly over the crypt or crypts which contained the 
remains of well-known mart3rrs and confessors ; this was for 
the convenience of pilgrims who came after from distant 
countries to pray at the shrines : the ruins of two of these 
Basilicas, apparently dedicated to SS. Valerian, Tiburtius, 
Maximus, and Zeno, have been discovered here. Of these 
confessors. Valerian and Tiburtius were respectively the 
husband and brother-in-law of S. Cecilia. Zeno ^ was also a 
martyr. Maximus was the Roman officer who had charge 
of the execution of Valerian and Tiburtius, and who, seeing 
their constancy under torture, became a Christian, and was 
in consequence put to death. 

Other historic crjrpts have been ascertained to have existed 
in this little catacomb — namely, those of SS. FeUcissimus, 
Agapetus; and Quirinus, with his daughter Balbina — of whom 
Felicissimus and Agapitus were deacons in attendance upon 
Pope Sixtus. They suffered martyrdom under Valerian, a.d. 
258. Quirinus was a tribune who was put to death at an 
earlier period under the Emperor Hadrian. 

* Further details respecting S. Zeno will be found below, p. 276. 
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(2) SS. Gordianus and Epimachus; and (3) S. TertuUinus. 
These cemeteries have never been carefully examined, and 
even the site of the third has not yet been identified. 



The Via Labicana 

Leads from the Porta Maggiore, the ancient Porta Praenes- 
tina, to Palestrina. The Itineraries tell us of two cemeteries 
on this road, that of S. Castulus and that of SS. Peter and 
Marcellinus. The Catacomb of S. Castulus has only been 
very partially examined. It is in a ruinous condition, and is 
not at present accessible. S. Castulus suffered martyrdom 
in the persecution of Diocletian. 

The Catacomb of SS. Peter and Marcellinus, sometimes 
called " ad duas lauros," from the original name of the district, 
is in the immediate neighbourhood of the famous Torre 
Pignatara, the tomb of S. Helena, this appellation being 
derived from the pignatte or earthen pots used in the building. 
The magnificent porphyry sarcophagus now in the Vatican 
was removed from this tomb. SS. Peter and Marcellinus, 
from whom this once celebrated catacomb is named, suffered 
in the persecution of Diocletian. S. Peter was in orders 
as an exorcist. S. Marcellinus was a priest. Pope Damasus, 
in his inscription originally placed on their crypt, tells us 
he learned the particulars of their martyrdom from the 
executioner employed by the State. This cemetery has 
lately been partially explored. The bodies of the two saints 
who gave their names to the catacomb were carried away, 
and are now in SeUgenstadt, near Mayence. The saints 
termed " the Quatuor Coronati " were in the first instance 
buried here, but their remains were subsequently translated 
by Pope Leo iv to the church on the Coelian. This cemetery 
is of considerable extent. 

The Itineraries enumerate the names of several mart3n:s 
once evidently well known. They also speak of many other 
martyrs buried here, using such expressions as " innumerabilis 
mart3mmi multitudo sepulta jacent " — " aUi (Martyres) innu- 
merabiles," etc. 
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the Via Tiburtina which stretches across the now desolate 
Campagna to Tivoli, on the northern side of the road ahnost 
opposite the Cemetery of S. Cyriaca on which stands the 
Basihca of S. Laurentius just described, is the Catacomb 
of S. Hippolytus. It is only comparatively recently that 
this cemetery has been really explored, and much still 
remains to be excavated here. A small basihca under- 
ground was discovered, with the historic crypt in which 
the once famous martyr was buried. The corridors around 
have been sadly ravaged again and again by barbarian 
invaders in the fifth and following centuries, and the whole 
catacomb is in ruin, and has been only in part investigated. 
It is evidently of considerable extent. Proximity to the 
tomb of the great scholar martyr was evidently a privilege 
eagerly sought by many from the middle years of the third 
century onward. The numbers of Pilgrim "Grafl&ti" or 
inscriptions more or less roughly carved and painted in the 
neighbourhood of the sanctuary, tell us that the spot where 
the remains of Hippolytus lay, was long the object of reverent 
pilgrimage after the Peace of the Church all through the 
fourth and following centuries. The Itineraries mention 
many martyrs buried here, among whom S. Genesius is per- 
haps the best known ; he was a celebrated actor ; once a 
mocker at the religion of which eventually he became the 
brave confessor; he died for his faith. 

But the glory of this now ruined cemetery was the tomb 
of S. Hippolytus. He has been well described by Bishop 
Lightfoot in his long and exhaustive Memoir {Apostolic 
Fathers, Part i. vol. ii.). 

"The position and influence of Hippolytus were unique 
among the Roman Christians of his age. He linked together 
the learning and the traditions of the East, the original home 
of Christianity, with the practical energy of the West, the 
scene of his own hfe labours. He was by far the most learned 
man in the Western Church. . . . Though he hved till within 
a few years of the middle of the third century, he could trace 
his pedigree back by only three steps, hterary as well as minis- 
terial, to the hfe and teaching of the Saviour Himself, Irenaeus, 
of whom he was the pupil, Polycarp, and S. John. This 
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was his direct ancestry. No wonder if these facts seemed 
to him exceptional honour in his own generation." 

The position he occupied in the Christian world has been 
much disputed. He is usually described as Bishop of Partus, 
the harbour of Rome, and modem scholarship has come to 
the conclusion that he exercised a general superintendence 
with the rank of a bishop over the various congregations of 
foreigners, traders and others, on the Italian sea-board, with 
Portus as his headquarters. 

A very dignified and striking statue, alas much mutilated, 
has been found amid the ruins over the Cemetery of Hippol}rtus. 
On the back and sides of the chair on whidi the figure of 
the scholar bishop is sitting, is engraved a generally received 
list of his works. There is no doubt as to the genuineness 
of the statue in question, which dates from about the year 
222. It ranks as the oldest Christian statue which has come 
to light ; indeed, it stands alone as an example of very 
early Christian sculpture, and was probably erected in an 
interval of the Church's peace in the reign of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, and is a striking proof of the unique 
position which the writer and scholar held in the Christian 
community. 

There is no doubt he was done to death — ^what, however, 
was the peculiar form of his martyrdom is uncertain. We 
know he was exiled to Sardinia, where he suffered, and his 
remains were brought back to Rome with the remains of 
Pontianus, somewhile Bishop of Rome, who also suffered 
martyrdom at the same time in Sardinia ; Pontianus being 
laid in the papal crypt in the Cemetery of Callistus, and 
Hippolytus in the catacomb which bears his name on the 
Via Tiburtina, about the year 237. 

Pope Damasus, the great restorer of the sanctuaries of 
Rome, enlarged and beautified the crypt where the honoured 
remains were deposited, in the latter years of the fourth century, 
and a few years later Prudentius the Christian poet in his 
collection of h)mins entitled Peristcphanon — the Crowns of 
the Martyrs — devotes a long poem to the shrine and memory 
of Hippolytus. 

In the^opening years of the fourth century, when Honorius, 
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Theodosius' son, was reigning over the Western Empire, 
it is evident that the fame and reputation of Hippolytus, 
scholar and martyr, were among the popular histories of 
Christendom, and his tomb one of the chief objects of 
pilgrimage. 

The lines of Prudentius, written in the closing years of 
the fourth century, are quoted as giving a picture of a famous 
catacomb as it appeared to a scholar and poet in the da}^ of 
Theodosius and Honorius. They also give some idea of the 
estimation and reverential regard with which the martyrs 
and confessors of the first age of Christianity were held in 
the century which inmiediately followed the Peace of the 
Church: 

" Hard by the City walls — amid the orchards — there is 
a Crypt. . . . Into its secret cells there is a steep path with 
winding stairs. ... As you advance, the darkness as of night 
grows more dense. ... At intervals, however, there are con- 
trived openings cut in the roof above, which bring the bright 
ra}^ of the sim into the crypt. Although the recesses twist- 
ing this way and that form narrow chambers, with galleries 
in deep gloom, yet some light finds its way through the pierced 
vaulting down into the hollow recesses. . . . And thus through- 
out the subterranean crypt it is possible still to revel in the 
brightness of the absent stm. 

" To such secret recesses was the body of Hippolytus borne, 
quite near to the spot where now stands the altar dedicated 
to God. 

" That same altar-slab provides the sacrament, and is the 
trusty guardian of its martyr's bones, which it guards there 
in the waiting for the Eternal Life, while it feeds the dwellers 
by the River Tiber with holy food. 

" Marvellous is the sanctity of the place. The altar is 
close by for those who pray, and it assists the hopes of such 
by mercifully giving what they require. Here, too, have I 
when sick with ills of soul and body, often knelt in prayer 
and found help. . . . Early in the morning men come to 
salute (Hippolytus) ; all the youth of the place worship here ; 
they come — they go— until the setting of the sun. Love 
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church dedicated to Hippolytus. A strange story connects 
his remains with the once femons royal Abbey of S. Denis 
close to Paris. His body, or at least portions of his body, 
are also traditionally enshrined in chiurches at Brescia and 
Cologne. The Roman Churches of S. Laurence and the 
" Quatuor Coronati " also claim to possess reUques of S. 
Hippolytus. 

But these few scattered and doubtful reliques are well- 
nigh all that remains of Hippolytus, and while many of his 
writings are still with us, bearing witness to his industry and 
scholarship, his name and life-work are virtually forgotten 
by men ; and in ecclesiastical annals only a dim, blurred 
memory of the career of one of the greatest scholars and 
writers of the first two Christian centuries lives in the pages 
of that eventful story. 

Of the two saints whose basilicas and cemeteries were 
so close together on that Campagna Road just outside Rome, 
the one, S. Laurence, men have crowned with an aureole 
of surpassing glory ; the other, S. Hippolytus, whose title 
to honour was really far superior to that of his companion 
in the tombs of the Via Tiburtina, men have chosen to 
forget. 

The Via NoBfENXANA 

The Via Nomentana leaves Rome on the north through 
the modem Porta Pia ; in ancient times the Porta Nomentana, 
and in the Middle Ages the Porta S. Agnesi. On this road 
the Itineraries tell us of three cemeteries : that of S. 
Nicomedes, of S. Agnes, and the cemetery generally termed 
" Coemeterium majus. De Rossi calls this last the Ostrian 
Cemetery ; some call it after the famous martyred foster- 
sister of Agnes, S. Emerentiana, who was buried there. 

(i) Cemetery of S. Nicomedes. — ^This is only a small cata- 
comb, but it possesses a high interest on account of its age. It 
dates evidently from the first century. Tradition tells us that 
Nicomedes was a presbyter who lived in the days of Domitian. 
He suffered martyrdom for his faith's sake, and his body was 
thrown into the Tiber. A disciple of his, one Justus, recovered 
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considers was originally on the loculus containing the body of 
the saint. The inscription is as follows : 

Agne • Sang 

TiSSIBIA 

The basilica has been several times restored, but preserves 
with fair accuracy the original disposition of the Church of 
Constantine. 

When it was first built in the fourth century, as we find in 
other similar instances, considerable destruction and havoc 
were wrought in the galleries of the catacomb. The fourth- 
century builders often mercilessly cut away and destroyed 
galleries, cubicuk, loculi, when they arranged for the founda- 
tions and lower stories of the church large or small which arose 
over the tomb of the special saint and martyr. We would 
instance as conspicuous examples of this strange disregard of 
the older bur3dng-places, the Basilicas of S. Domitilla, of S. 
Laurence, of S. Sylvester ; the last named is built over the 
Cemetery of S. Priscilla. 

The body of S. Agnes was never translated from its original 
home. In the year 1605, in the pontificate of Paul v, her 
remains, together with those of her foster-sister the martyr S, 
Emerentiana, were placed in a silver sarcophagus or urn. This 
was seen in the year 1901--2, when some work beneath the 
altar was being carried out. 

(3) The Ccemeterium majus in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Catacomb of S. Agnes. De Rossi names it the " Ostrian " 
Cemetery, and connects it with the memories of S. Peter, as 
being the place where the apostle used to baptize. Marucchi, 
however, in the light of recent discoveries in the Catacomb of 
Priscilla on the adjacent Via Salaria, unhesitatingly believes 
that the site of S. Peter's work and preaching must be sought 
for in the last-named cemetery. A brief r6sum6 of Marucchi's 
arguments, which are most weighty, will be given when the 
Cemetery of Priscilla is described. 

The glory of this cemetery (Coemeterium majus), as the 
memory of S. Peter seems really to belong to the Catacomb of 
S. Priscilla, is that here was the original tomb of S. Emeren- 
tiana, who for her devotion to her foster-sister Agnes suffered 
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martyrdom very shortly after the death of Agnes. The site of 
the tomb has been ascertained, but the remains of Emerentiaoa 
now rest in the silver nm which contains the body of S. Agnes 
in her basilica beneath the altar. 

The appellation " Ccemeterium ma jus " dates certainly 
from the fifth century. One of the more striking features of 
this catacomb is a little basilica not of later construction but 
belonging to the original work. It is simply excavated in the 
tufa stone, and is divided into two parts by tiie passage running 
through the cemetery. It is a perfect subterranean church, 
containing separate divisions for men and women. The 
presbytery and the position of the altar are clearly defined; 
the very chair for the bishop or presiding presbyter is in its 
place, as is the pillar on which the sacred oil burned in front 
of some hallowed sanctuary. We wonder what was the 
special purpose for which this little church, in the middle of the 
cemetery, was designed ? 

The Itineraries mention that various martyrs, whose 
life-stories are generally unknown to us, were buried here. 



VII 
The Via Salaria Nova 

The Via Salaria Nova, like the Via Nomentana, from which 
it is but a little distant, lies on the north side of the city. 
Abutting on the road are four cemeteries : S. Fehcitas, 
Thrason and Saturninus, Jordani, and the very important 
and most ancient Catacomb of S. Priscilla. 

The story of S. Felicitas, who with her seven sons was 
put to death for her religion in the reign of and by the direct 
commandment of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, circa a.d. 
162, is fairly well knowTi. The " Acts " of the mart5n*dom 
by many scholars are not reckoned authentic, although the 
document in question is allowed to be of very high antiquity. 

The story is generally very sharply criticized, as a repro- 
duction of a story from the Fourth Book of Maccabees. The 
high estimation in which the Emperor Marcus universally 
now is held, no doubt contributes to the severe criticism 
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with which the story of FeUcitas and her seven sons is received. 
Naturally there is considerable reluctance in acknowledging 
in any way the truth of a story in which the favoiuite hero 
of historians and philosophers, the noble Emperor Marcus, 
plays so sorry a part, and in which the brave constancy and 
noble endurance of a group of those Christians he so much 
disliked and tried to despise, is so conspicuously displayed. 

But this is one of the many instances, a witness no one 
can gainsay, of the catacombs to the main truth of a story 
hitherto largely discredited. The tombs of the heroic mother 
and her brave sons have been identified. We recapitulate. 

In the Catacomb of S. Fehcitas the body of the mother 
was interred and subsequently removed to the basilica built 
over the cemetery in question. In the ancient Catacomb 
of Praetextatus; Januarius' (the eldest of Felicitas' sons) tomb 
has been found ; nay more — from the numerous prayers and 
allusions in the graffiti around it, it is evident that the tomb 
in question was deeply reverenced by generations of pilgrim 
visitors. In the famous Priscilla Catacomb two out of the seven 
have been found — Felix and PhiUp. We know, too, that in the 
Jordani Cemetery, Martialis, Vitalis, and Alexander he biuied. 
In the Catacomb of Maximus, a cemetery on the Via Salaria 
which has not been identified, Silanus, the seventh of the faithful 
band, was laid. The body of Silanus, the youngest, apparently 
was carried away, but subsequently restored, and laid in the 
same catacomb with his mother. 

After the Peace of the Church a Uttle basilica was erected 
over the Cemetery of S. FeUcitas, and Pope Damasus wrote 
in her honour one of his Epistles. At the end of the eighth 
century Pope Leo iii translated the remains of the mother 
and her son Silanus to the Church of S. Suzanna.* There 
they are still resting. 

After the translation of its precious relics, the cemetery 

^The Church of S. Suzanna has a striking history. It was rebuilt by 
Mademo for Sixtus v, on the site of an ancient church or oratory erected by 
Pope Caius, a.d. 283. in the house of his brother, who suffered martyrdom 
with his daughter, Suzanna, because she refused to break her vow of perpetual 
virginity by a marriage with the adopted son of the Emperor Diocletian. 
The bodies of these two martyrs still rest beneath the high altar. 
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S. Gregory of Tours, in his De Gloria Martynun relates 
how after the Peace of the Church, when the tombs of these 
two famous martyrs were searched for and discovered, in 
the historic oypt of their tomb were found the sad remains 
of a lai^e group of Christians — ^men, women, and even children. 
Some time after the martyrdom of SS. Chrysanthus and Daria, 
a number of Christians secretly came to the aypt to pray 
at the mart3a^' tomb. Information was given, and the Imperial 
authority with all haste directed that the entrance should 
be walled up. This was speedily done, and the group of Chris- 
tian worshippers were thus buried aKve. The bodies were 
found, as Gregory of Tours relates, and with them the euchar- 
istic vessels of silver they had brought for the celebration of 
the Holy Communion. 

Pope Damasus, who made this singular discovery in the 
latter years of the fourth century — about a century after 
this wholesale martyrdom — would not allow the group or 
the sacred tomb to be touched ; but simply in the piled-up 
stones caused a little window to be made, that pilgrims 
might look on and venerate this strange sad group of 
martyrs. 

De Rossi ever hoped to come upon this little window in 
question, and after fifteen centuries again to gaze with all 
reverence on this " miniature Christian Pompeii ! " 

S. Gregory in the sixth century tells us the little window 
looking on this moving scene was shown to pilgrims of his 
day and time. 

De Rossi's hope — ^nay more, his expectation— of finding 
the window has not yet been gratified, the ruinous state of 
the catacomb preventing any exhaustive search. 

There are many mart3n:s' tombs and historic crypts, we 
learn from the Pilgrim Itineraries, still to be uncovered in this 
group of cemeteries. 

The Cemetery of S. PrisciUa. — Recent researches have 
added much to our previous knowledge of this catacomb, 
and have confirmed De Rossi's judgment of its great antiquity 
and importance. Indeed, it ranks with the great network 
of the Callistus and Domitilla Cemeteries on the Appian and 
Ardeatina Roads — ^not in extent perhaps, but certainly in 
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antiquity and interest. It lies along the ftibrtfln Way 
described as on the north of the dty. 

De Rossi's words are memocable: "The Cemetery 
Priscilla is a centre where the various memories 
with the Churches of Pudens and IVisdUa meet like 
drawn from different places." 

Now three of the most ancient churches of R( 
churches whose foundation stories were laid in aj 
times— are referred to by the great scholar and arcfaxol 
here. They are S. Pudentiana on the Viminal Hill, S. Ptai'| 
sedis on the Esquiline, and S. Priscilla (S. Prisca) on m 
Aventine. Of these S. Priscilla is no doubt the lineal desceol* 
ant of the church that was in the house of Aquila and PrisdHii 
the friends of P^ul. We trace it back to the fifth centm;. 
It is evident that before the fourth centiuy the little cbmd| 
in the house of the tent-makers had become the public chunk! 
of S. Priscilla. Its founders, the well-known Aquila anil 
Priscilla, were buried in the Cemetery of Priscilla. 

Pope Leo iv in the ninth centiuy specially refers to tbar 
tombs in the Priscilla Cemetery. 

The second of the three ancient churches, S. PrassediSb 
in common with S. Pudentiana, was on the vast estate iwiudi 
the fomily of Pudens possessed at the foot of the Esquiliie. 
There is, however, no toidition extant as to when it was fiist 
founded. It is mentioned in an inscription of the fifth centuiy 
in the Cemetery of S. Hippolytus, and again in the year 490 
in the Acts of the Council under the presidency of Pope 
Symmachus. It has been restored several times, and in tiie 
early Middle Ages is feimous as the first place where Pope 
Paschal i deposited the remains of the 2400 martyrs which 
were translated for security's sake from the various catacombs. 

In our day and time this most ancient church is best 
known for the little chapel, called from its unusual and 
mysterious splendour " Orto del Paradiso." It is commonly 
called the Chapel of S. Zeno, to whom it was originally dedi- 
cated. S. Zeno suffered in the reign of Claudius (Gothicus), 
A.D. 268-70. He is buried in a crypt in the Cemetery of 
Praetextatus. S. Zeno is called in one of the Itineraries 
" The Brother of the S. Valentinus of the Catacomb on the 
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Flaminian Way." This famous chapel contams one of the 
great relics of Rome, the colmnn to which it is said our Saviour 
in His Passion was bound — it is of the rarest blood jasper. 
In S. Prassedis are two ancient sarcophagi containing the 
remains of the two sainted sisters SS. Prassedis and Pudentiana, 
brought from their original tombs in the Cemetery of S. 
Priscilla at the time of the great translation of the remains 
of the saints by Paschal i. In the centre of the nave the well 
is still shown where S. Prassedis probably buried the remains 
of martyrs ; a similar well exists in the sister church of 
S. Pudentiana. 

The first of the three churches, S. Pudentiana, is by far the 
most interesting of the three. It is generally assmned to be 
the most ancient church in Rome ; originally — so says the 
tradition — it was the church in the house of a senator named 
Pudens, who received and gave hospitaUty to S. Peter. It 
is mentioned in inscriptions of the foiu-th century. Siricius, 
who followed Damasus in the Roman Episcopate, a.d. 384- 
398, restored it. This would imply that it had existed long 
before the age of the Peace of the Church. It has alas ! under- 
gone many restorations since ; but it still preserves a magni- 
ficent and stately mosaic in the apse, of the date of Siricius. 
This is the oldest piece of mosaic work in a Roman chiurch. 
(S. Constantia with its beautiful mosaic roof, which is slightly 
older, was not in the first instance a church, but simply a 
mausoleum.) The figures of the two sisters SS. Prassedis 
and Pudentiana holding crowns, appear standing behind the 
Lord and His apostles. Recent investigations have brought 
other indications of its great antiquity to light, and Marucchi 
considers that yet more may be discovered. 

A close connection evidently exists between these most 
ancient churches and the Cemetery of Priscilla we are about 
to speak of. 

A very ancient document — " the Acts of Pastor and 
Timotheus " — ^which Baronius, Cardinal Wiseman, and others 
deem authentic, gives at some length the story of the founda- 
tion of this very early Church of S. Pudentiana ; the majority 
of scholars, however, while acknowledging their great anti- 
quity, hesitate to receive these " Acts " as belonging to the 
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Then the Virgin of the Saviour, worn out with sorrow, only 
asked for death. Her tears and her prayers reached to heaven, 
and 54 da5^ after her brethren had suffered, she passed to 
God. And I, Pastor, the priest, have buried her body near 
that of her father Pudens." ^ 

To sum up the general tradition, which the recent investi- 
gations in the Church of Pudentiana and in the Catacomb of 
S. Priscilla largely bear out : 

A disciple of the Apostles Peter and Paul, one Pudens, 
a Roman of senatorial rank and rich, received S. Peter in 
his house, which became a meeting-place for Christian folk 
at Rome in very early days. This subsequently became 
the Church of S. Pudentiana. Pudens had two daughters, 
Pudentiana and Prassedis. Later the Baths of Novatus 
(who was brother of the two sisters), which apparently formed 
part of the house or palace of Pudens, became a recognized 
meeting-place for Christians, and this subsequently was termed 
the Church of S. Pudentiana. 

The Cemetery of S. Priscilla on the Via Salaria also be- 
longed to this Christian family, and was no doubt constructed 
on the property of the same Pudens. Pudens and his two 
daughters were buried in this cemetery. One portion of 
this catacomb was used as the burying-place of the illustrious 
family of the Acilii Glabriones which evidently niunbered 
many Christian members. 

De Rossi believes that Pudens, the father of the two sisters 
Pudentiana and Prassedis, belonged to this illustrious house 
of the Acilii Glabriones. 

There was also evidently a near connection between the 
Aquila and Priscilla so closely associated with S. Paul and 
the family of Pudens. It has been suggested with great 

' In two of the MSS. of the second edition or Recension of the Liber 
Pontificalis under the account of Pope Pius i (a.d. 142-57), we find the follow- 
ing note, which contains much of the substance of the above extract from the 
" Acts " of SS. Pudentianae et Praxedis above quoted : " Hie (Pius) ex 
rogatu beate Praxedis dedicavit ecclesiam thermas Novati, in vico Patiidi, 
in honore sororis sue sanetae Potentianae (Pudentianae), ubi et multa dona 
obtulit ; ubi sepius sacrificium Domino ofierens ministrabat. Immo et 
fontem baptismi construi fedt, manns suas benedixit et consecravit, et mnltos 
venientes ad fidem baptizavit in nomine Trinitatis." 
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In the ninth centiuy, when the great translation of the 
precious remains of the saints and mart}^^ from their old 
resting-places in the catacombs outside Rome to seawer 
resting-places within the city, took place, the Cemetery of 
Priscilla in common with the other God's acres we term cata- 
combs was despoiled of many of its sacred deposits. In 
common too with the other catacombs, S. Priscilla at once 
ceased to be an object of reverent pilgrimage, and was quickly 
forgotten, and remained forgotten for many hundred years. 
It has only been explored in the last thirty or forty years, and 
not yet by any means exhaustively. It was only in a.d. 1887 
that the cr3q)t of the noble family of the Acilii Glabriones was 
discovered. 

Quite recent investigation and discoveries have now satisfied 
Marucchi, the last explorer and student of the catacombs, long 
the assistant and disciple of De Rossi, that the Cemetery of 
Priscilla must be identified as the locality of the preaching and 
teaching of S. Peter — so often alluded to as the " Sedes ubi 
prius sedit sanctus Petrus " — ^that the Cemetery of S. Priscilla 
was the "Ccemeterium ad Nymphas heati Petri itbi baptizaverat." 
Marucchi has with infinite pains and scholarship proved his 
point, and has shown to a wondering group of interested 
scholars the very pools still filled with water in the dark crypts 
of S. Priscilla in which the great apostle probably baptized the 
first converts to the religion of his Master, for whom in the end 
he witnessed his noble confession on the Vatican Hill in the reign 
of the Emperor Nero. 

The Cemetery of Priscilla, as at present explored, consists 
roughly of two vast galleries ; many of its crypts and corridors 
dating from the first and second centuries. Their age is 
accurately determined, among other well-known signs, by the 
character of the decorative work and by the natiure and phrase- 
ology of the inscriptions ; the existence of the many Greek 
epitaphs is one other sure proof of the very early date of the 
interments. 

From the notices in the Pilgrim Itineraries, notwithstanding 
their present often ruined and desolate condition, a good many 
of the original tombs of the more famous confessors and 
saints can be fairly identified. We will indicate a few of the 
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dates from the first century, and the interments bam the first 
and following centuries. 

These Acilii Glabriones whose names occur and recur in the 
broken inscriptions were members of a distinguished family, 
holding a very high position in the aristocracy of Rome under 
the early Emperors. We learn a good deal about a head of this 
illustrious house, Acilius Glabrio, from the historians Suetonius 
and Dion Cassius. 

In the year of grace 91, Acihus Glabrio was consul, and^ 
excited the jealousy of the Emperor Domitian, who condemned 
him to fight with wild beasts in the gardens of one of the 
Imperial villas. From this deadly combat he came out 
victorious, but the hatred of the Emperor was not satisfied, 
and he exiled the powerful patrician, and eventually put him 
to death. 

The accusation against Acilius Glabrio seems to have been 
that he was among the " devisers of new things " (" molitores 
novarum rerum"). It was a vague and mysterious charge 
made against various persons of high degree in the reign of 
Domitian. The accusation was connected with the practice 
of some strange foreign superstition unknown to the State 
religion. This crime is now generally understood to have 
been the practice of Christianity, and Acilius Glabrio, Clemens 
the near kinsman of the Emperor, and many others alluded 
to by Suetonius who were arraigned under this charge and 
put to death, were evidently Christians. This conjecture, 
since the recent discovery of the great crypt of the Acilii 
Glabriones in the Priscilla Cemetery belonging to this noble 
house, has become a certainty, for the Christianity of those 
buried there has been absolutely proved from words and 
sacred Christian signs carved upon the broken slabs which 
once formed part of the sarcophagi and locuU bearing the 
family name. 

Thus, according to Marucchi, to Allard the well-known 
and scholarly historian of the Persecutions, and to De Rossi, 
Acilius Glabrio, the great patrician, the consul of the first 
centiuy, the contemporary of the Apostles Peter and Paul 
and no doubt their friend and convert, was one of that aristo- 
cratic group in Rome which accepted the faith of Jesus, a 
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second story of this vast catacomb; other and smaller 
tanks have also been fomid. 

Marucchi believes that this cemetery is the one alluded 
to in the many traditions, including the notices in the Pilgrim 
Itineraries, as the special scene of S. Peter's labours and 
preaching, teaching and baptizing, as the "coemeterium 
beati Petri ubi baptizaverat," as the " sedes ubi prius sedit 
sanctus Petrus." 

The investigation which has led to recent discoveries in 
this cemetery had not been completed when De Rossi identi- 
fied the Ccemeteriimi Ostrianiun (of which we spoke above) 
as the scene of S. Peter's work. It is these latest " finds *' 
that have induced Marucchi to fix the Priscilla Cemetery 
as the place where the great apostle laboured in those early 
years of the history of Roman Christianity. 

Beneath the first vast gallery of this catacomb with its many 
memories of saints and martjn^, including the feunous cr3q)t 
of the " Acilii Glabriones " house, lies another and very 
ancient area of sepulchral galleries. 

This area was communicated with by several staircases, 
some of which are now completely closed. This vast sepul- 
chral area has been as yet only partially explored. It is 
described roughly as consisting of a long gallery, out of 
which lead more than twenty other galleries, many of which 
as yet are only imperfectly investigated. 

Marucchi, who has devoted a long and important section 
of his great work to the Priscilla Catacomb, writes of this 
second story of the cemetery as the most extensive and care- 
fully planned of all the cemeteries of subterranean Rome 
that have been yet examined. 

His words here are remarkable, and must be quoted : " On 
pent dire sans exaggeration, que c'est la r6gion cem6tdriale 
la plus vaste et la plus r^guliSre de toute la Rome souterraine." 

The masonry used in its construction ; its many inscrip- 
tions on the locuh, carved in marble, or painted in red on 
tiles, — all bear witness of its hoar antiquity ; much of it 
dates certainly from the second century. It contains, as we 
have remarked already, a reservoir or tank of water — of 
course a baptistery— deep and of considerable size. 
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This singnlar feature, when taken in conjunctfan with the 
great tank or reservoir of the first story and the several smaller 
tanks or reservoirs discovered in the various corridors and 
sepukhral chambers— peculiarities and features possessed 
by no other catacomb — amply justifies the ancient appella- 
tion ''ad Njmiphas," which no doubt exclusively belopgs 
to the Cemetery of S. Prisdlla, and which in several parts 
seems to preserve a memory of the baptisms of S. Peter. 

Over most of the catacombs — certainly over the more 
important— shortly after the Peace of the Church, basilicas 
or churches of various dimensions were erected for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims and members of the Roman congrega- 
tions who desired to visit and to venerate the sanctuaries of 
the subterranean cemeteries which soon became famous and 
objects of reverence in the Christian world. The basilica 
subsequently known as S. Sylvester, which was built over 
the Cemetery of Prisdlla, no doubt before the year 336, has 
perhaps obtained a greater notoriety than any other of these 
fourth-century cemetery churches. 

Into this basiUca, apparently shortly after its erection, 
were translated many of the bodies of mart3n:s, whose remains 
had been in the first instance deposited in the oypts of S. 
Priscilla beneath. The Pilgrim Itineraries dwell upon this, 
and especially mention how under the high altar of S. Syl- 
vester two of the martyred sons of S. Fehcitas rested — ^Felix 

and Philip. 

Into S. Sylvester, too, were brought the remains of the two 
martyr Popes, Marcellus and Marcellinus. There also Pope 
Sylvester, the builder of the basihca after whom it has been 
named, was interred ; and at his feet Pope Siricius, the suc- 
cessor of Pope Damasus. Three more of the occupants of the 
papal dignity have been interred in this honoured sanctuary, 
namely, Liberius, a.d. 353-5 ; Celestinus, a.d. 422-32 ; and 
at a somewhat later date Pope Vigilius, a.d. 538-55 ; in all 
the remains of seven of the Bishops of Rome rested in S. 

Sylvester. 

Indeed, this little basilica ranks as the third of the sacred 
pkces of interment of the Bishops of Rome. The first is on 
the Vatican Hill — ^in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
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grave of S. Peter — ^where ten or eleven of the first occupants 
of the See of Rome lie. The second is the famous so-called 
Papal Cr3^t in the Cemetery of S. Callistus on the Appian 
Way. The third is the Basilica of S. Sylvester over the 
Cemetery of Priscilla. The fourth is once more on the Vatican 
Hill, near the grave of S. Peter, in the stately church erected 
by the Emperor Constantine on the site of the little Memoria 
chapel of Linus. 

It has been well suggested that in each instance the selection 
of the spot for the formal creation of an official papal burying- 
place was influenced by some direct memory of S. Peter 
which was attached to the spot in question. In the case of 
the first and fourth this is obvious. 

In the case of the first was the little Memoria over the 
sacred tomb. In the case of the fourth — ^the place selected 
vras on the Vatican Hill — ^under the shadow of the house of 
God erected by Constantine over the first Memoria. 

Round the grave of S. Peter it was natural and fitting that 
the first Bishops of Rome should lie. When the space was 
entirely filled up, as was the case at the close of the second 
century, and a fresh official burying-place for the Bishops 
had to be found, Zephyrinus and Callistus were, with great 
probability, directed to that great cemetery which at a very 
early date bore the name of Callistus, on account of the 
memories of S. Peter and S. Paul, which were connected with 
the adjacent cemetery " ad Catacombas " (S. Sebastian) ; 
and Marucchi thinks some treasured memory of the great 
apostle connected with the beautiful legend of the " Quo 
vadis " — a spot not far from the Callistus Cemetery — ^hung 
round the God's acre selected for the site of the Papal Crypt. 

The third choice of a spot for the burying-place of the 
Popes, the basihca on the S. Priscilla Catacomb, has been 
attributed to the many memories of S. Peter associated with 
the Catacomb in question, which are now identified with the 
scenes of S. Peter's teaching and baptizing. 

There in the Basihca of S. Sylvester, until the great trans- 
lation of the Catacomb saints in the pontificates of Paul i 
and Paschal i was carried out, the remains of the seven Pqpes, 
the two sons of Felicitas, and of many other famous and 
18 
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discovered in this Catacomb ; a yet older building apparently 
existed in the same position. 

The galleries of graves that have been partially explored 
are in a very ruinous and dangerous condition. It is recorded 
that the body of S. Hermes was translated by Pope Gregory 
IV in the ninth century. There are parts of this crumbling 
cemetery evidently of great antiquity. 

Other martyrs, once well known, rest in this Cata- 
comb ; of these, S. Basilissa, S. Protus and S. Hyacinthus 
are perhaps the best known. SS. Protus and Hyacinthus 
apparently suffered in the persecution of Valerian, a.d. 257-8. 
The tomb of S. Basilissa has not been identified. 

The remains of S. Hyacinthus were found as late as 1841 
in a closed loculus and wrapped in a cloth which still emitted 
a sweet perfiune. The bones had evidently been burned. 
It has been suggested that probably the mart)^: had suffered 
by fire ; this was an unusual form of martyrdom. The name 
of the saint and date of the deposition and the word Martyr 
were on the loculus. The inscription and the hallowed remains 
are now in the Church of the Propaganda. 

Probably further investigation will be made in this inter- 
esting but ruined Catacomb. Researches here, however, are 
difficult and dangerous. Much of the work of Damasus in the 
later part of the fourth century has been recognized in this place. 
This cemetery was apparently held in high estimation by the 
earlier pilgrims. 

The Itineraries speak of another cemetery on the Via 
Salaria Vetus under the name of "ad CUvum Cucumeris," 
but it has not as yet been identified. 

Cemetery of S. Valentinus. — ^The old Via Flaminia leaves 
the city at its north-east comer, and is a direct continuation 
of the Corso. It is the great road communicating with the 
north of Italy, as the Via Appia does with South Italy. It 
passes through the Porta del Popolo, formerly the Gate of 
S. Valentinus ; in old days it was termed the Flaminian Gate. 
On this Via Flaminia not very far from the city there is the 
Catacomb of S. Valentinus — the only cemetery on this road. 

S. Valentinus is the last of our long catalogue of subter- 
ranean cemeteries. Little is known of the confessor and 
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martyr after whom this Cataccxnb is named. His " Acts/' as 
we possess them, were only compiled in the sixth century. 
Valentinus suffered martyrdom circa a.d. 268-70. (Claudius 
Gothicus was then Emperor.) He is stated to have been a 
Christian priest and physician. 

The martyr's body was recovered by Sabinilla, a ChristiaD 
lady, and was buried near the place where he su£fered. The 
desire to be buried near S. Valentinus led to further excava- 
tions, but the tufa in this place was too hard and did not 
lend itself to the formation of galleries. Corridors were ex- 
cavated above the tomb of the nuuiyr ; little, however, <rf 
interest has been found as yet. A third gallery was abo 
constructed. It was the second gallery above the grave 
of the martyr which became the public cemetery, but it has 
been only very partially examined ; much is still blocked up. 

Some time after the Peace of the Church, under Pope Julius, 
A.D. 337-52, a basilica named after S. Valentinus was built 
a little to the right of the martyr's crypt. This church was 
restored, probably rebuilt, by Pope Honorius i, a.d. 625-38. 
The ruins of this Church of S. Valentinus have been recent^ 
brought to light. The Itineraries speak of the body of S. 
Valentinus as in the restored basilica. These sacred remains 
were, as in other cases, no doubt translated from their (niginal 
resting-place into the church above. The bodies of other 
martyrs who probably suffered in the Diocletian persecution 
are alluded to in the Pilgrim Guides. In the ruins of the 
basilica a chapel was identified by an inscription as having 
been dedicated to certain of the local martyrs, and with these 
nameless saints S. Zeno is mentioned by name. S. Zeno was 
evidently once highly venerated. His presence here is 
accounted for by a notice in one of the Itineraries, which 
styles him " frater Valentini,"— possibly only signifying 
" frater in Passione." 

S. Zeno was buried in the well-known Cemetery of Prae- 
textatus on the Appian Way. He is perhaps best known 
now from the famous Chapel of S. Zeno in the Church of S. 
Prassedis, the work of Pope Paschal i— usually called the 
"Orto del Paradise." A mosaic in that beautiful chapel 
pictures the two martyrs S. Valentinus and S. Zeno together. 



APPENDICES 

[APPENDIX L--ON S. PETRONILLA 

Baronius, followed by Bishop Lightfoot of Durham and 
others, calls attention to an et}miological difficulty which 
exists in attempting to derive Petronilla from Petros, i^ich 
at first sight seems so obvious. These scholars prefer to 
connect the name " Petronilla " not with Petros but with 
" Petronius." Now, the foimder of the Flavian feunily was 
T. Flavins Petro. Lightfoot then proceeds to suggest that 
" Petronilla " was a scion of the Flavian house, and became 
a convert to Christianity, probably in the days of Antoninus 
Pius, and was subsequently buried with other Christian mem- 
bers of the great Flavian house in the DomitiUa Cemetery. 

De Rossi, however, and other recent scholars in the lore 
of the Catacombs, in spite of the presmned etymological 
difficulty, decline to give up the original " Petrine " tradition, 
but prefer to assume that Petronilla was a daughter, but 
only a spiritual daughter, of the great apostle — ^that is, she 
was simply an ordinary convert of S. Peter's. 

Of these two hypotheses : (a) dealing with the first, in the 
very free and rough way in which the Latin tongue was 
treated at a comparatively early date in the story of the 
Empire, when grammar, spelling, and prosody were very 
frequently more or less disregarded save in highly cultured 
circles, the et}miological difficulty referred to by Lightfoot 
can scarcely be pressed, for it possesses httle weight. 

(6) As regards the second hypothesis — the shrinking, 
which more modem Roman Cathohc theologians apparently 
feel, from the acknowledgment that S. Peter had a daughter 
at all, was absolutely unknown in the earlier Christian cen- 
turies. To give an example. As late as the close of the 
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be it understood, which dates circa a.d. 1539-40. Leland, 
writing of Osric, somewhile king of Northiunbria, the founder 
of the famous Abbey of Gloucester, tells us how this King 
Osric " first laye in St. Petronell's Chappel," of the Gloucester 
Abbey. Osric died in the year of grace 729. 

Thus before her body, at the instance of the Prankish 
King Pepin, was translated into the little imperial mausoleum 
hard by the great BasiUca of S. Peter from her tomb on the 
Via Ardeatina, there was a Mercian chapel named after this 
Petronilla in the heart of the distant and only very imper- 
fectly christianized Angle-land (England). 

In the " Historia Monasterii S. Petri Gloucestriae," a docu- 
ment, or rather a collection of documents, of great value, 
we find an entry which tells us how Kyneburg, the sister of 
King Osric, and first abbess of the religious house of Glou- 
cester, ruled the house for twenty-nine years, and, dying in 
A.D. 710, was buried before the altar of S. Petronilla ; and later 
an entry in the same Historia relates that Queen Eadburg, 
widow of Wulphere, king of the Mercians, abbess of Glou- 
cester from A.D. 710 to A.D. 735, was biuied by the side of 
Kyneburg before 5. Petronilla's altar. King Osric himself, 
who died in a.d. 729, was buried in the same grave as his 
sister Kyneburg, or as it is expressed in the *' Historia," 
"in ecclesia Sancti Petri coram altari sanctae Petronillae, in 
Aquilonari parte ejusdem monasterii." 

Professor Freeman quaintly comments here as follows : 
" It is certain that there was a church of some kind, a pre- 
decessor, however humble, of the great Cathedral Church (of 
Gloucester) that now is, at least from the days of Osric {circa 
A.D. 729). But more than this we cannot say, except that 
it contained an altar of S. Petronilla." 



APPENDIX II.— ON S. PETER'S TOMB 

5. Peter's Tomb. — While Pope Paul v's task of destro)dng 
and rebuilding the eastern end of old S. Peter's (the work 
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of Constantine) was proceeding, some^i^at before a.d. 1615 the 
same Pope designed to make the approaches to the sacred 
** Confession " of the apostle at the west end of the chm-ch more 
dignified, and it was in the course of building stairs and maldpg 
certain excavations which were necessary to carry out his 
plans that his architect came upon a number of graves in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the walls which encircled 
the hallowed tomb of S. Peter. Here was evidently the old 
Cemetery of the Vatican which originally had been planned 
in the first century by Anacletus. Some memoranda of this 
discovery were made. But it was a few years later, when 
more important excavations were carried on in the pontificate 
of Pope Urban viii (Cardinal Barberini) in connection with 1 
the foundations necessary for the support of the enormous 
baldachino of bronze over the high altar, that this most ancient 
cemetery was more fully brought to light. 

The circumstances which led to these discoveries of 
Urban viii were as follows: The date is about a.d. 1626; 
Bernini was the architect in the Pope's confidence, and it was 
determined to replace the existing canopy over the altar and 
confession, which was considered too small and insignificant 
for its position, by the great and massive bronze baldachino 
which now covers the high altar and the confession leading 
to the sacred tomb. 

The materials for this mighty canopy and its pillars were 
obtained from the portico of the Pantheon, the roof of 
the portico of that venerable building being stripped of its 
gilded bronze. This portico had survived from the days of 
its builder Agrippa, the son-in-law of the Emperor Augustus. 

The act of Urban viii, thus robbing one of the remaining 
glories of ancient Rome, was severely criticised in his day, 
and the well-known epigram survives to commemorate this 
strange act of late " vandalism " : " Quod barbari non 
fecerunt, fecit Barberini." 

The new baldachino or canopy of Bernini's was 95 feet 
in height, and is computed to weigh nearly 100 tons. To 
support this enormous weight of metal it was judged neces- 
sary to construct deep and extensive foundations. It was 
in the digging out and building up of these substructures 
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in the immediate vicinity of the apostle's tomb that the re- 
markable discoveries we are about to relate were made. * 

The account from which we quote is virtually a semi- 
official proc^-verbal, and was compiled by an eye-witness — 
Ubaldi, a canon of S. Peter's, who was present when the dis- 
coveries were made, and who has left us his notes made on 
the spot and at the time. Singularly enough, the memoranda 
of Ubaldi lay disregarded, hidden among the Vatican archives 
until comparatively recently. They were found ^ by one of 
the keepers of these archives, and have been published lately 
by Professor Armellini. 

Before, however, giving the extracts from Ubaldi's memor- 
anda of the discoveries in the Cemetery of Anacletus in the 
year 1626, it will be of material assistance to the reader if 
a short account of the probable present position and state 
of the great apostle's tomb is subjoined. It will be borne 
in mind that the excavations in connection with Bernini's 
baldachino were carried out close to the tomb in ques- 
tion. 

The vault, in which we believe rests the sarcophagus 
which contains the sacred remains of the apostle, lies now 
deep under the high altar of the great church. It was always 
subterranean, and no doubt from the earliest days was visited 
by numbers of beUevers belonging not only to the Roman 
congregation, but by pilgrims from many other countries. 
Pope Anacletus, to accommodate these numerous pilgrim 
visitors, built directly over the tomb a little Memoria 
or chapel. This apparently was done by raising the walls 
of the vault beneath, and thus a chamber or chapel above 
was provided. This Memoria of Anacletus is generally 
known as the confession. Both these chambers now lie 
beneath the floor of the existing church. Originally the 
Memoria of Anacletus above the chamber of the tomb 

^The important and interesting details which follow here have been 
largely taken from the chapter which treats of Ubaldi's Memoir by Mr. Barnes 
in his admirable and massive work entitled 5. Peter at Rome (ist edit. 1900). 
The writer of this book can hardly find terms to express his deep admiration 
for the learning and information contained in Mr. Barnes' work on the subject. 
It is by far the most exhaustive and scholarly work on the subject in our 
language. 
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cofiGin and the golden cross are still in the chamber of the 
tomb where Constantine placed them. 

When it was found necessary to excavate for the founda- 
tion of the new massive baldachino, Pope Urban viii was 
alarmed at first lest the sacred tomb should be disturbed. 
The warnings of Pope Gregory the Great against meddling 
with the tombs of saints like Peter and Paul being remembered, 
" no one dare even pray there," he once wrote, " without 
much fear." Three years were spent in preparation for the 
work and in casting the baldachino. Then the sudden death 
of Alemanni, the custodian of the Vatican library, who had 
the chief charge in the preparative work, and the passing away 
of two of the Pope's confidential staff just as the work com- 
menced, appalled men's minds ; but after some hesitation it 
was decided to go on with the necessary excavations — " All 
possible precautions," Ubaldi tells us, " being taken for the 
preservation of the reverence due to the spot, and for the 
security of the reUcs." The Pope commanded, " that while 
the labourers were at work there should always be present 
some of the priests and ministers of the Church." 

Ubaldi describes at length what was found, when each of the 
four foundations for the four great columns of the baldachino 
was dug out. We will quote a few of Ubaldi's memoranda, 
and then give a little summary of what apparently was dis- 
covered in this perhaps the most ancient, certainly the most 
interesting, of the subterranean cemeteries of Christian Rome. 

In the excavation of the first foundation — " only two or 
three inches under the pavement they began to find coffins and 
sarcophagi. Those nearest to the altar (above) were placed 
laterally against an ancient wall " (this was doubtless part 
of the wall of the Memoria of Anacletus), "and from this 
they judged that these must be the bodies buried nearest to 
the sepulchre of S. Peter. These were coffins of marble made 
of simple slabs of different sizes." Only one seems to have 
borne an inscription, and that was the solitary word " Linus." 
Was not this the coffin of the first Pope, the Linus saluted in 
S. Paul's Roman Epistle ? 

" Two of these coflBns were tmcovered. The bodies, which 
were clothed with long robes down to the heels, dark and 
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It was felt that they ought not to be deprived of the privilege of 
being near to the body of S. Peter. . . . So it was resolved that, 
as they had been found buried together and undistinguished 
by names, so still one grave should hold them all, since the 
holy martyrs are all one in eternity," — as S. Gregory Naz- 
ianzen wonderfully says — " ... a suitable and capacious 
grave was constructed " (close to the spot) " and there rein- 
terment took place. The following inscription cut in a plate 
of lead was placed within the tomb- 
Corpora Sanciorum prope sepulchrum sancti Petri inventa, 
cum fundamenta effoderentur (sreis Columnis (of the bed- 
dachino of Bernini) ab Urbano vni — super hoc fornice 
erectis, hie siul coUecta et reposita die 28 Julii 1626 " 

In digging for the second foimdation a very wonderful 
" find " was recorded. Ubaldi relates how, " not more than 
three or four feet down, there was discovered at the side a 
large coffin made of great slabs of marble. . . . Within 
were ashes with many bones all adhering together and half 
burned. These brought back to mind the famous fire in the 
time of Nero, three years before S. Peter's martyrdom, when 
the Christians, being falsely accused of causing the fire, and 
pronounced guilty of the crime, afforded in the circus of the 
gardens of Nero, which were situated just here on the Vatican 
Hill, the first spectacles of martyrdom. Some were put to 
death in various cruel ways, while others were set on fire, and 
used as torches in the night, thus inaugurating on the Vatican, 
by the Ught that they gave, the living splendour of the true 
religion. . . . These, so they say, were buried close to the 
place where they suffered mart3n:dom, and gave the first 
occasion for the religious veneration of this holy spot. . . . 
We therefore revered these holy bones, as being those of the 
first founders of the great basilica and the first-fruits of our 
martyrs, and having put back the coffin allowed it to remain 
in the same place." 

With great pathos Mr. Barnes, from whose translation 
of the Ubaldi Memoranda on the discoveries in the 
Cemetery of Anacletus these extracts are taken, describes 
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the scene of the interment of these sad remains of the 
martyrs in the games of Nero. We quote a passage speciaDy 
bearing on this strange and wonderful " find/' where, after 
describing what took place in the famous games, he went cm 

thus : 

" The horrible scene drew to a close at last ; the Uving 
torches, burning slowly, flickered and went out, leaving but 
a heap of ashes and half-burnt flesh behind them ; the crowds 
of sightseers wended their way back to the city, and silence 
fell again on the gardens of Nero. Then there crept out 
through the darkness, within the circus and along the paths 
of the gardens, a fresh crowd — ^men and women, maidens and 
even httle children, taking every one of them as they went 
their hves in their hands, for detection meant a cruel death 
on the morrow ; eager to save what they could of the relics 
of the martyrs : bones that had been gnawed by dogs and 
wild beasts ; ashes and half-biunt flesh, and other sad rem- 
nants, all of them precious indeed in the sight of their brethren 
who arc left, relics that must not be lost. . . . Close by the 
circus, on the other side of the Via AureUa, some Christians had 
already a tiny plot of ground available for purposes of burial 
There on the morrow, in a great chest of stone, were deposited 
all the remains that could be collected ; for it was out of the 
question to keep them separate one from another." It was 
the beginning of the Vatican Cemetery, hereafter to become 
so famous. *' . . . More than 1600 years afterward, when 
the excavations were being made for the new baldachino 
over the altar tomb of S. Peter himself, the sad relics of this 
first great persecution were brought to light. But they 
were not disturbed, and still rest in the place where they were 
originally laid, where now rises above them the glorious dome 
of the first Church of Christendom.*' 

In the memoranda on the third foundation there is nothing 
of very special interest to note. 

On the fourth foundation Ubaldi wrote the following 
strange and peculiarly interesting note : " Almost at the level 
of the pavement there was found a coffin made of fine and 
large slabs of marble. . . . This coffin was placed, just as were 
the others which were found on the other side, within the 
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circle of the presbytery, in such a manner that they were all 
directed towards the altar like spokes toward the centre of 
a wheel. Hence it was evident with how much reason this 
place merited the name of ' the Council of Martyrs.' . . . 
These bodies surrounded S. Peter just as they would have 
done when living at a synod or council." 

These apparently were the remains of the first Bishops or 
Popes of Rome, for whom Anacletus made special provision 
when he arranged this earliest of cemeteries. Their names 
are, Linus whose coflftn lies apart but still close to the apostle's 
tomb, Anacletus, Evaristus, Sixtus i, Telesphonis, Hyginus, 
Pius I, Eleutherius, and Victor. Victor was laid in this sacred 
spot in the year of grace 203. After him no Bishop of Rome 
was interred in the Cemetery of Anacletus on the Vatican 
Hill. Originally of but small dimensions, by that date it 
was filled up, and the successors of Pope Victor, we know, were 
interred in a chamber appropriated to them in the Cemetery 
of S. Callistus in the great Catacomb so named on the Appian 
Way. 

The other interments in the sacred Vatican Cemetery in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the apostle's tomb — some 
of the more notable of which have been noticed in our little 
extracts from the Ubaldi Memoranda — were apparently the 
bodies or the sad remains of martyrs of the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era, or in a few cases of distinguished 
confessors of the Faith whose names and story are forgotten, 
but to whom Prudentius (quoted on p. 216) has alluded. 

There is an invaluable record of what lies beneath the 
high altar and the western part of the great Mother Church 
of Christendom. 

In a rare plan of this Cemetery of the Vatican drawn 
by Benedetto Drei, Master Mason of Pope Paul v, which 
apparently was made during the period of the first discoveries 
under Paul v, some time between a.d. 1607 and 1615, and 
which has received certain later corrections no doubt after 
the second series of discoveries consequent upon the excava- 
tions for the foundations in the neighbourhood of the tomb 
of S. Peter, for the great bronze baldachino of Bernini in the 
days of Pope Urban viii, about a.d. 1626. 
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PART II 



TWO EXAMPLES OF RECENT DISCOVERIES 

CRYPT OF S. CECILIA— THE BURIAL-PLACES OF 
S. FELICITAS, OF JANUARIUS, AND OF HER 
OTHER SONS 

I 

OUT of the many pages of Catacomb lore, the story of the 
Crypt of S. Cecilia and its recent discovery, and the 
identification of the burial-places of S. Fdicitas and 
her seven sons, have been selected to be told here as specially 
interesting examples of the historical and theological im- 
portance of these investigations among the forgotten ceme- 
teries of subterranean Rome. 

Allard's words in his edition of Northcote and Brownlow's 
exhaustive r6simi^ of a portion of De Rossi's monumental work, 
deserve quoting. Writing of S. Cecilia, he says : 

" Les d6couvertes modemes I'ont bien vengfe du scepticisme 
ou de la prudence excessive de Tillemont : on sait aujourd'hui 
que Sainte Cecile n'est ni un mythe, ni une martyre venue de 
Sicile, mais ime vraie Romaine, du plus par sang romain ; sa 
noble et gracieuse figinre est d^d^ent sortie des bnmies de la 
16gende pour entrer dans le plein jour de Thistoire." 

The " Acts " of her martyrdom in their present form are 
probably not older than the fifth century, although S. Cecilia 
suffered in the reign of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, circa 
A.D. 177. But these "Acts" are undoubtedly very largely 
based upon a contemporaneous record : the recent discoveries 
have enabled historical criticism fairly to restore what was 
original in the story of the martyr, 

19 
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Cecilia was a noble Roman lady, who belonged to a family 
of senatorial rank ; her father apparently was a pagan, or if a 
Christian at all was a man of the world rather than an earnest 
beUever, for he gave his daughter in marriage to a young 
patrician, one Valerianus, a pagan, but a pagan of the highest 
character. Cecilia was a devoted Christian : at once she 
induced her husband and his brother Tiburtius to abjure 
idolatry. Accused of Christianity at a moment when the 
Government of the Emperor Marcus was determined to stamp 
out the fast-growing religion of Jesus, the two brothers were 
condemned to death, and they suffered martyrdom in company 
with the Roman ofl&cer who presided at their execution, and 
who, beholding the constancy of the two young patricians, 
embraced the faith which had enabled them to witaess their 
good confession. 

Cecilia shared in their condenmation. The Government, 
however, dreading the example of the death of so prominent 
a personage in Roman society, determined to put her to death 
as privately as possible. She was doomed to die in her own 
palace. The furnaces which heated the baths were heated 
far beyond the usual extent, and Cecilia was exposed to the 
deadly and suffocating fumes. These failed in their effect: 
after being exposed in her chamber for a night and a day to 
these fumes, she was still Uving, apparently unharmed. The 
Prefect of the city, who was in charge of Cecilia's execution, 
then gave orders to a lictor to decapitate the young Christian 
lady who persistently refused to abjure her religion. 

There is nothing improbable in the story, which goes on to 
relate how the executioner, unnerved with his grim task, 
inflicted three mortal wounds, but Cecilia, though dying, yet 
breathed and preserved consciousness. 

The Roman law forbade more than three strokes with the 
sword, and she lived on for two days and nights, during which 
long protracted agony she was visited by her friends, among 
whom was a Bishop Urbanus, not the Urbanus Bishop of 
Rome, as the " Acts '* with some confusion tell us, but another 
Urbanus, probably a prelate of some smaller see. 

After she had passed away, her body with all care and 
reverence was laid in a sepulchral chamber which subse- 
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quently became part of the great Cemetery of Callistus. The 
martyr was interred evidently in a vault or crypt which 
belonged to her illustrious family ; several inscriptions belong- 
ing to Christian members of the gens Caecilia have been found 
in the inunediate vicinity of S. Cecilia's grave. Less than a 
quarter of a century after her martyrdom, the subterranean 
cemetery in which the Caecilian vault was situated became 
part of the general property of the Roman congregations. 
Callistus, afterwards Bishop of Rome, held a high office imder 
Bishop Zephyrinus, and he was set over the cemetery, which 
was subsequently called after him, the Cemetery of Callistus. 
At the beginning of the third century — ^as in the Vatican 
Crypt, where the earliest Bishops of Rome had been deposited 
roimd the body of S. Peter, there was no more room for 
interments — Callistus arranged the sepulchral chamber known 
as the Papal Crypt to be the official binying-place of the Bishops 
of Rome. The chamber in which S. Cecilia was laid was 
close by this Papal Crypt. De Rossi graphically expresses 
this : " Ce n'est done pas sainte Cecile qui fut enterr6e parmi 
les Papes, c'est elle au contraire qui fit aux Papes du III™* 
sitele les honneiu*s de sa demeure fun^bre." (From AUard.) 
.•...• •• 

We will trace the story of the celebrated Roman saint 
through the ages. 

The statement contained in the " Acts of S. Cecilia " 
of her interment in the Cemetery of S. Callistus no doubt is 
accurate, although the hand of a somewhat later " redactor " 
is manifest, for the cemetery only obtained its title of " Cal- 
listus " some thirty years after tiie martyrdom of the saint. 
S. Cecilia at once seems to have won a prominent place among 
the mart5n-s and confessors of the persecution of Marcus 
Aurelius. This is accounted for not only by the dramatic 
scenes which a generally accepted tradition tells us were the 
accompan5dng featiu*es of her passion, but also by the high 
rank and position of the sufferer and her generous bequest to 
the Roman congregations. 

Towards the close of the fourth century S. Cecilia's crypt 
was among the popular sanctuaries specially cared for by 
Pope Damasus, much of whose work is still, in spite of centiuies 
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of neglect, clearly visible. Damasos' work here was by no 
means confined to decoration* bat ind o ded elaborate ammge^ 
ments far the visits of pilgrims to the shrine, such as a special 
staircase and considerable masomy work to secure the waDs 
and approaches. Somewhat later, Pdpe Sixtos m, a.d. 
432-40, continued and amplified the decoratioin and con- 
structive improvements of his predecessor Damasus. 

The decorations and paintings of this crypt, as at present 
visible, clearly date from the fcmrth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries. De Rossi coosiden that the existence of these succes- 
sive decorations, and the fact that various works, constructive 
as well as ornamental, were evident^ at diAerent epochs 
executed here, tell us that this is an historic sepuldual diamber 
highly venerated by many generations of pilgrim visitors. 

From very early times, most probably from the days of 
the Emperor Ifarcus, there has been a church traditional^ 
constructed on the site of an ancient house, the house of 
the martyr Valerian, CedUa's husband. Recent investigations 
have gone far to substantiate the ancient tradition, for beneath 
the <^ytcfiTig Church of S. Cecilia portions of an important 
Roman house of the second century have come to light. 

The church, originally a private house of prayer, at a 
very remote period became a public basilica. It had fidkn 
into a ruinous condition, and was rebuilt by Pope Paschal i 
in the ninth century. This restoration of the old basilican 
church no doubt suggested to F^iscfaal his inquiry after the 
remains of the loved martyr in whose memory the church 
had been originally dedicated. The dramatic and well-authen- 
ticated story of the finding of the body by P^LSchal is as follows : 



U 

The great translation of the remains of the 2300 martyrs 
and confessors from the catacombs into the city for the sake 
of protecting these precious relics from barbarian pillage 
took place in the days of Pope Paschal i (ninth century). 
When this translation was going on, Paschal made an inquiry 
after the burying-place of S. Cecilia. Although the lengthy 
entry in the Liber Pontificalis makes no mention of any special 
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reason for this investigation, there is no doubt but that the 
restoration work which was being carried on at the basilica 
of the saint across the Tiber suggested it to the Pope. The 
tomb of the famous saint could not be foimd, although for 
centuries it had been emphatically alluded to in several of the 
Pilgrim Itineraries, and in the yet more ancient " Guide," subse- 
quently copied by William of Sfolmesbury several centuries later. 

It was about the year of grace 821, after long and fruitless 
searching for the lost tomb, and when he had come to the 
conclusion that the body of S. Cecilia had been carried away 
probably by Astolphus and the Lombards in their destructive 
raids, and that the tomb had been destroyed, that Pope 
Paschal early one morning, while listening to the singing of the 
Psalms in the great Vatican Basilica, fell asleep ; as he slept 
he saw the form of a saint in glory ; she disclosed her name, 
" Cecilia," and told him where ^ to look for her tomb. 

Acting upon the words of the saint in the vision, he found 
at once the lost tomb, and when the coffin of cypress wood 
was opened, the body of Cecilia was seen unchanged, still 
wrapped in the gold-embroidered robe in which she had been 
clothed when her loving friends laid her to rest after her 
martyrdom, with the linen cloths stained with her blood 
folded together at her feet. 

She lay in the position in which she had passed away. 
Those who had buried her, left her thus — ^not lying upon 
the back like a body in a tomb, but upon the right side, with 
her knees drawn together and her face turned away — ^her 
arms stretched out before her. In her touching and graceful 
attitude she seemed as though she was quietly sleeping. 

Just as he foimd her, in the same coffin with the robe of 
golden tissue and the blood-stained linen folded by her feet, 

^ The text of the Liber PotUificalis mentions the Cemetery of Ptsetextatns 
as the site of the lost tomb. It was there where her husband Valerian 
and his brother and the officer Maximns had been buried. Dnchesne, 
the learned editor of the Liber Poniificaiis, suggests that the body of 
S. Cecilia had been removed from its original resting-place in the Crypt 
of S. CalUstus, and had been secretly placed for safety's sake in the Cemetery 
of Praetextatus. De Rossi, however, and later Marucchi, believe that the 
Cemetery of Praetextatus, through an error in the Liber Poniificaiis, had been 
written for " Cemetery of Callistus," 
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Pope Paschal reverently deposited her in a crypt beneath the 
altar of her church in the Trastevere district, simply covering 
the body with a thin veil of silk. 

Nearly eight hundred years after (a.d. 1599), Sfondrati, 
titular Cardinal of the Church, while carrying out some works 
of restoration and repair in this ancient Church of S. Cecilia, 
came upon a large crypt imder the high altar. In the crypt 
were two ancient marble sarcophagi. Responsible witnesses 
were smnmoned, and in their presence the sarcophagi were 
carefully opened. In one of these the body of S. Cecilia lay 
just as it had been seen eight centuries before by Pope Paschal i 
— ^in the same pathetic attitude, robed in gold tissue with the 
linen cloths blood-stained at her feet. 

Every care was taken by the reigning Pope Clement viii 
to provide careful >^itnesses of this strange discovery ; among 
these were the famous scholars Cardinal Baronius and Bosio ; 
the greatest artist of the day, Stefano Mademo, was summoned 
to view the dead saint and to execute the beautiful marble 
portrait which now lies in the recess of the Confession beneath 
the high altar of the well-known church in the Trastevere at 
Rome. In an inscription, Mademo, the artist, tells how he 
saw Cecilia lying incorrupt and unchanged in her tomb, and 
how in the marble he has represented the saint just as he 
saw her.^ 

* The uTiter of this book simply tells the story as it has been handed down 
and often repeated. From the clear testimony of the responsible and eminent 
witnesses above referred to — such men as Baronius, Bosio, and Mademo — 
there seems Uttle doubt but that they had looked upon the hallowed remains 
resting as Mademo in his marble portrait has depicted her. De Rossi and 
others seem to represent the state of the body as though it had been miraculously 
preserved ; the truth probably is that the body of Ceciha had been carefully 
and skilfully embalmed owing to the loving care of her friends, and laid in 
the pecuhar position in which she breathed her last. The high rank and 
great wealth of her family, and the usual gentle and humane practice of the 
Roman Government in the case of those who had been judicially put to death, 
would bear out this explanation. No expense would have been deemed too 
great by the powerful family of Cecilia to do honour to her precious remains. 

Of the enduring " popularity " — to use a commonplace expression — of S. 
Cecilia, the fact of CeciUa being one of the few chosen female saints daily 
commemorated in the canon of the Mass, may be fairly adduced. She is classed 
with Felicitas, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucia, Anastasia, and Agnes. 

It is often asked why she is looked on as the patroness of music. Nothing 
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The second sarcophagus found by Cardinal Sfondrati in 
the crypt of the Church of S. Cecilia beneath the high altar, 
was also opened by him. It was found to contain the bodies 
of three men, who had clearly suffered violent deaths — two of 
them had been decapitated, and the third had evidently been 
beaten to death by a horrible means of torture sometimes used 
— ^the " plumbatae " — ^leathern or metal thongs loaded with 
lead ; one of these, which evidently had been used in the 
death-scene of a martyr, was found in a crypt of this cemetery. 
These three were no doubt the remains of SS. Valerianus 
(the patrician husband of S. Ceciha), Tiburtius his brother, and 
the Roman officer Maximus, whose remains, brought no doubt 
by Pope Paschal i from the Praetextatus Cemetery where we 
know they had been interred, were deposited by him in the 
crypt of the Church of S. Cecilia close to the body of the 
famous martyr with whom they were so closely and gloriously 
connected. 

The story of the discovery and certain identification of the 
original sepulchral chamber of S. Cecilia is vividly told by 
De Rossi with great detail. It was one of his important 
"finds." With the tradition before him — ^with the clear 
references in the pilgrim traditions — the great archaeologist 
was sure that somewhere in the immediate vicinity of the 
sepulchral chamber of the Popes or Bishops of Rome of the 

but pure tradition can be alleged here, but the tradition is a very ancient 
one. Wordsworth writes of her as 

" rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted queen of harmony." 

Compare too references in Dryden, *' Alexander's^Feast/' and Pope« " Ode on 
S. Cecilia." Rafiaelle paints her as wrapped in ecstasy and surrounded by 
instruments of music. 

The tradition is that when Valerian, her husband, returned from baptism, 
he foimd her singing hymns of thanksgiving for his conversion. Angels, it 
is said, descended from heaven to Usten to her sweet voice. 

No allusion, however, to her musical power is made in the Antiphone sung 
at her Festival. A verse of the appointed anthem runs thus : 

" While the instruments of music were playing, Cecilia sang unto the 
Lord and said, * Let my heart be imdefiled, that I may never be confounded.' " 

In one of the chapels of the great Church of the Oratory in London there 
is a beautiful repUca of the dead Cecilia of Mademo. 

There is another repUca of Mademo's figure now placed in the niche of the 
recently-discovered crypt of S. Cecilia, where the sarcophagus which contains 
tiie body of the saint originally was placed. 
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third century, must be sought the crypt ^diere S. Cecilia lay 
for more thaii six centuries. 

First he discovered that adjoining the official Papal Ciypt 
was another chamber, evidently of considerable size, in which 
a luminare ^ had been constructed, but the chamber and the 
luminare were choked up with earth and ruins. He proceeded 
to excavate the latter ; as the work proceeded, the explorers 
in the neighbourhood of the chamber came upon the remains 
of paintings. 

Lower down, almost on the level of the chamber, these 
paintings became more numerous and more distinct. The 
work of digging out went on slowly; more paintings had 
evidently once decorated that ruined and desolate chamber 
of death — one of them, a woman richly dressed, obviously 
represented S. Cecilia. Another of a bishop inscribed with 
the name of S. Urbanus, the bishop connected with the story 
of the saint. The paintings were of different dates, some as 
late as the seventh century. A door which once led into the 
Papal Crypt was found : remains of much and elaborate 
decorative work were plainly discerned, work of various ages, 
belonging some of it to the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. 

In one of the walls of the chamber a large opening had 
been originally constructed to receive the sarcophagus of 
the martyr. 

All showed clearly that this had once been a very famous 
historic crypt, the resort of many generations of pilgrims, 
and its situation answered exactly to what we read in the 
Pilgrim Itineraries, in the Liber Pontificalis, and in other 
ancient authorities as the situation of the original burying- 
place of S. Cecilia. The subjects, too, of the dim discoloured 
paintings pointed to the same conclusion. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the sepulchral chamber 
De Rossi counted some twelve or thirteen inscriptions telling 
of Christian members of the " gens Caecilia *' who had been 
buried there — ^all testifying to the fact that originaUy this 

^ A " luminare " (plural " luminaria ") was a shaft communicating with the 
surface of the ground which admitted light and air. Many of these were 
constructed by Pope Damasus in the fourth century for the sake of pilgrims 
visiting the historic crypts. 
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portion of the great group of the so-called " CaUistus " Cata- 
comb was the property of the noble house in question, and that 
probably at an early date it had been made over to the Christian 
Church in Rome. The saint and martyr therefore had been 
laid amidst the graves of other members of her family.^ 

In the chain of testimony which has been brought together 
one link seems to call for an elucidation. How is it that 
Pope Paschal i foiled at first to discover the sepulchral 
chamber of S. Cecilia, considering it lay so close to the famous 
Papal Crypt, and in fact communicated with it ? The answer is 
that no doubt at some time previous to his research the crypt 
of S. Cecilia had certainly been " walled up," " earthed up," 
or otherwise concealed to protect this revered sanctuary fi-om 
the prying eyes and sacrilegious hands of Lombards and other 
barbarian raiders. It must be remembered that for centuries 
the tomb of S. Cecilia had been one of the principal objects of 
veneration in this great cemetery. Signs of this later work 
of concealment were also discovered by De Rossi. 

De Rossi, in his summing up, comes to the conclusion 
that no doubt whatever rests upon the identification of the 
original burying-place of S. Cecilia, and that the sepulchral 
chamber discovered by him adjoining the Papal Cr3^t was 
the spot where her sarcophagus lay for centuries — ^the actual 
chamber which was subsequently adorned and made accessible 
by Pope Damasus ; which was further decorated by several of 
his successors in the papacy; and which was visited and 
venerated by successive generations of pilgrims from all 
lands. 

In the ninth century the sarcophagus containing the sacred 
remains was translated as we have seen by Pope Paschal i, 
and brought to the ancient Basilica of S. Cecilia in the 
Trastevere, where it has rested securely ever since. In the 
year 1699 it was seen and opened and its precious contents 
inspected by Pope Clement viii, by Cardinal Sfondrati, by 
Cardinal Baronius, by Bosio and others, as we have related. 

^ In support of this condusion, above ground, over this area of the great 
" Callistus *' Cemetery, important Columbaria have been found belonging to 
the " gens Csedlia." Thus long before S. Cecilia's time the spot had been 
evidently the burying-place of the illustrious house to which she beknged. 
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middle of the second century. She belonged to the ranks 
of the great ladies of Rome ; her husband, of whom we know 
nothing, was dead, but Felicitas and her sons were well known 
in the Christian community of the capital, where she was 
distinguished for her earnest and devoted piety. 

Her high rank gave her considerable influence, and she 
was in consequence dreaded by the pagan pontiffs. These 
high officiak, aware of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus' 
hostility to the Christians, laid an information against the 
noble Christian lady as belonging to the unlawful religion. 
They represented her as stirring up the wrath of the immortal 
gods by her powerful influence among the people. Marcus 
at once directed the Prefect of the city, Publius, to see that 
Felicitas and her sons sacrificed in public to the offended 
deities. This was in the year of grace 162. 

The " Acts of the Passion," from which we are quoting 
here, no doubt with very little change represent the official 
notes or prods-verbal of the interrogatory at the trial. 

The Prefect Publius at first with great gentleness urged 
her to sacrifice, and then finding her obdurate, threatened 
her with a public execution. 

Finding persuasion and threats of no avail, Publius urged 
her, " If she found it pleasant to die, at least to let her sons 
Uve." Felicitas replied that they would most certainly live 
if they refused to sacrifice to idols, but if they did sacrifice, 
they would surely die — eternally. 

The pubUc trial subsequently took place in the open 
Fonun ; again the Roman magistrate urged the mother to 
be pitiful to her sons, still in the flower of their youth, but 
the brave confessor, turning to the young men, told them to 
look up to heaven — there Christ with His saints was waiting 
for them : " Fight," she said, " my sons, the good fight for 
yoiu" souls." 

The young men in turn were placed before him. The 
Prefect in the name of the Emperor offered them each a 
splendid guerdon and coveted privileges at the Imperial court 
if they would only consent to sacrifice publicly to the gods 
of Rome. One and all of the seven refused, preferring to die 
with their noble mother, choosing the other guerdon, the 
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alternative guerdon offered in the name of the great Emperor, 
the fearful and shameful deaths to which an openly professing 
Christian in the days of Marcus was condemned by the stern 
Roman law. 

The interrogatory and the noble answers of mother and 
sons as contained in the " Acts of the Passion of S. Felicitas," 
are at once a stirring and pathetic recital. 

The final condenmation naturally followed. The death sen- 
tences were confirmed by the Emperor, and sternly carried out. 

Felicitas and her seven sons suffered martjnrdom,* and 
through pain and agony passed to their rest and bliss in the 
Paradise of their adored Master Christ. 

Aroimd these ** Acts " a continual war of criticism has 
been waged : the question has by no means as yet been 
positively decided. 

Tillemont hesitatingly expresses an opinion that they 
have not all the characteristics of genuine " Acts." Bishop 
Lightfoot is yet more positive in his view that they are not 
authentic. Aub6 repeats a similar judgment. On the 
other hand, De Rossi, Borghesi, and Doulcet accept them as 
genuine. But all are agreed that they are very ancient. 
The interrogatory portion is no doubt a verbatim extract 
from the original procis-verbal. 

The piece appears to have been originally largely written 
in Greek, but Gregory the Great, who refers to it, speaks of 
another and better text which we do not possess. One 
striking indication of its great antiquity is that no mention 
is made of the tombs of the martyrs. Had these "Acts" 
dated even from the fifth century this would not have 
been omitted, for in the fifth century the martyrdoms had 
obtained great celebrity. 

A very early mention of these tombs, however, we find 
in the so-called " Liberian " or " Philocalian " Catalogue, 

1 The manner of death of this illustrious family of Christian martyrs was 
as follows, as far as we can gather from the concise notices in the " Acts " : 

Januarius, the eldest, was beaten to death by whips loaded with lead. 

The second and third brothers apparently met with the same doom. 

The fourth was thrown down from a height, and so died. 

The three remaining brothers and their mother Felicitas were dealt with 
more mercifully and were decapitated. 
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which was partly composed or put together not later than 
the year of grace 334. The alternative name of the Catalogue 
is derived from Filocalus, the famous calligrapher of Pope 
Damasus, who most probably was the compiler of the work, 
which consists of several tracts chronological and topographical 
of the highest interest, some originally doubtless composed 
at a very early date. It contains^ among other pieces, a 
Catalogue of Roman Bishops, ending with Liberius, and a 
piece termed " Depositio Martyrum," in which the burying- 
places of the seven sons of FeUcitas are carefully set out. 
This ancient memorandmn has been of the greatest assistance 
to De Rossi and Marucchi in their identification of the original 
graves of the " seven." 

When De Rossi had penetrated into the cemetery of 
Prstextatus on the Appian Way, he came upon what was 
evidently a highly decorated chamber, once lined with marble, 
and carefully built and ornamented. It was, he saw, an 
historic crypt of the highest interest. The vault of the 
chamber was painted, and the fresco decorations were still fairly 
preserved. The paintings represented garlands of vines and 
laurels and roses, executed with great taste and care ; the 
style and execution belonged to work which must be dated 
not later than the second century. Below the beautifully 
decorated vault was a long fresco painting of the Good 
Shepherd with sheep ; one sheep was on his shoulders. This 
painting has been sadly interfered with by a loculus, or grave, 
of later date, probably of the fourth or fifth century; on 
the loculus in question could still be read the following little 
inscription — ^perfect save for the first few letters : 

. • MI RIFRIGERI JANUARIUS AGATOPUS FELICISSIM 

. . . MARTYRES 

Some sixth-century Christians, anxious to lay their beloved 
dead close to the martyrs, had caused the wall of the chamber 
to be cut away, for the reception of the body, regardless of 
the painting, and then while tiie plaster was still fresh had cut 
these words of prayer, which may be translated, " May 
Januarius, Agatopus,^ and FeUcissimus refresh (the soul of . . .)." 

^lAgapitns is so spelt in the rough graffite here referred to. 
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Agatopus and Felicissimus were two of the deacons of Pope 
Sixtus II, who had (probably in the same catacomb) suffered 
mart>Tdom, a.d. 258. Their sepulchral chambers were subse- 
quently identified. 

The question at once presented itself to De Rossi — ^was 
not this chamber ornamented with paintings clearly of the 
second century, the oypt where S. Januarius had been laid ? 
All doubt on this point was subsequently cleared up, for 
eventually in many fragments the original inscription which 
Pope Damasus had caused to be placed over the door or near 
the altar was found. The inscription ran thus : 

BEATISSIMO • MARTYRI 

JANUARIO 

DAMASUS • EPISCOP * 

FECIT 

The body of S. Felicitas the mother was laid in the cemetery 
in the Via Salaria Nova which bears her name. After the Peace 
of the Church towards the end of the first quarter of the fourth 
century, a Uttle basihca was erected over the spot in the 
catacomb in question where the remains of the martyred 
mother had been deposited. As late as a.d. 1884, while di^^ing 
the foundations of a house, the little basilica was discovered — 
in Marucchi's words, " on y reconnut aussit6t le tombeau de S** 
Felicity." Paintings of the mother and her sons adorn the 
walls. Beneath the basilica was a crypt in which the Salzburg 
Itinerary tells us lay her youngest son S. Silanus : the words 
of this Pilgrim Itinerary run thus : " Ilia pausat in ecclesia 
sursum et filius ejus sub terra deorsum." 

At the end of the eighth century Pope Leo in translated 
the remains of the mother and son to the Church of S. Suzanna, 
near the Baths of Diocletian, where they still rest. 

In the PhilocaHan or Liberian Calendar, a.d. circa 334, an 
entry appears under the heading of " Depositio Martyrum," 
telling how two more of the seven martjTed sons of Fehcitas 
were buried in the Cemetery of S. Priscilla, namely, SS. Felix 
and Phihp. 

After the Peace of the Church, the basilica subsequently 
known as S. Sylvester was erected over a portion of the great 
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Priscilla Cemetery, and many of the bodies of the more famous 
niart)^^ were brought up from the subterranean galleries and 
chambers and buried in conspicuous places in the new Basilica 
of S. Sylvester ; amongst these were the remains of the two 
sons of Felicitas, SS. Felix and PhiUp. This is carefully 
described in the Pilgrim Itineraries or Guides. These twt> 
well-known martyrs were deposited under the high altar of 
S. Sylvester. In the second Salzburg Itinerary, known as 
" De locis SS. Martyrum," they are thus specially mentioned : 
" S. Felicis [sic] unus de septem et S. Philippus unus de 
septem," and in William of Mahnesbury, copying from a much 
older Itinerary, we read, " Basilica S. Silvester ubi jacet 
marmoreo tumulo co-opertus . . . Martyres . . . Philippus et 
Felix." Marucchi thinks he can point out the tomb in the 
subterranean crypt where the two originally were laid. 

The three remaining sons of Felicitas, namely, SS. Alex- 
ander, Vitalis, and MartiaUs, were interred in the cemetery of 
the Jordani on the Via Salaria Nova. This cemetery, owing to 
its state of ruin and the diflBculty of pursuing the excavating 
work, has only been very partially explored ; but Marucchi 
believes he has found a broken inscription referring to " Alex- 
ander, one of the seven brothers." It is probable that other 
traces of the locuh of these three will come to light when this 
large but comparatively little known catacomb, which is in a 
very ruinous and desolate condition, is carefully examined : 
at present large portions of it are quite inaccessible. 

The second Salzburg Itinerary " De locis SS. Martyrum " 
specially guides the pilgrim to tombs of these three thus : 
" propeque ibi " (alluding to the Basilica of S. Chrysanthus 
and Daria built over a portion of the Coemeterium Jordani) 
" S. Alexander et S. Vitalis, sanctusque Martialis qui sunt tres 
de septem filiis Felicitatis . . . jacent." William of Mahnes- 
bury in his transcript of an ancient Itinerary also mentions 
them, as do other of the Pilgrim Guides. 

In the celebrated " Monza " Catalogue and in the 
" Pittacia," or small labels, belonging to the phials which 
contained a httle of the sacred oils which were burnt before 
the tombs of the more eminent confessors and martyrs (the 
phials of oils which were sent by Pope Gregory the Great 
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subject, namely, on the historical existence of S. Felicitas and 
her seven sons, and their brave witness and consequent 
martyrdom in the days of the Emperor Marcus Antonius, 
such as, inscriptions of Pope Damasus, a homily in honour 
of S. Felicitas by Pope Gregory the Great, and a laudatory 
notice by S. Peter Chtysologus, Archbishop of Ravenna, a.d. 
433-54* etc. 
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PART III 

EPITAPHS AND INSCRIPTIONS FOUND IN 

THE CATACOMBS 



IN this section we will give at some length what these 
(same) catacombs tell ns of the thoughts of the early 
Christian congregations on some of the more important 
problems dealing with death and with the hfe beyond the 
grave, and incidentally with the early Christian view on the 
question of the communion of saints. 

The scanty remains of the Uterature of this early period, 
as we have already hinted, valuable though they are, partake 
rather of the nature of scholars' researches and conclusions. 
What we find painted and graved on the miUion graves of 
this vast subterranean God's Acre tells us in simple popular 
language exactly what the Christian folk, who lived and 
worked and suffered in the two centuries which followed the 
martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul, thought and felt on these 
momentous points. 

The graves in this silent city, perhaps numbering some 
three, four, or even five millions, belong to all ages, to every 
rank and order. There are crypts containing the remains of 
members of the Imperial family, of men and women of sena- 
torial and of the most exalted rank among the proud patridan 
houses. There are graves of merchants and traders, of the 
very rich, of the very poor ; there are innumerable graves 
of freedmen, of the vast class too of the sad-eyed slave. 

Here, too, are not a few tombs of men and women ^o 
gave up all, even dear life, for the Name's sake, and who, 
because they professed unswerving faith in the divine Son of 
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Very short, very simple, very touching are these early Christian 
epitaphs. The great and noble set out no pompous statement 
of the rank and position of their dead : we read little of the 
piety and goodness of the many saintly ones whose remains 
rested in those long silent corridors. 

But in the cemeteries (mostly above groimd) of the last 
years of the fourth and in the following centuries, when the 
Chiu-ch enjoyed peace, and when a different spirit brooded over 
the works and days of Christians, we begin to meet with those 
foolish tasteless phrases which as time went on became more 
and more in fashion, telling of the dead one's rank and position, 
of the goodness and holiness and devotion of the deceased. 

Dean Stanley quotes an epitaph in the cloisters of his 
loved Abbey of Westminster, which he says reminded him 
of the catacomb inscriptions in a way which none other of 
the pompous and elaborate epitaphs in that noble English 
home of the great dead had done. It is of a little girl, and 
runs thus : 

" Jane Lister • deare childe." 



The first and most prominent feature in the life of the 
Christians of the first three centuries which the inscriptions 
of the catacombs make clear to us was their intense con- 
viction of the reality of the future life. 

The epitaphs speak of the dead as though they were still 
living. They talk to the dead. They felt that there was a 
commimion still existing with them — ^between them and the 
survivors — a communion carried on under new conditions, 
and finding its consolation in incessant mutual prayer. 

They were assured that the soul of the departed was united 
with the saints — that it was with God, and in the enjoyment 
of peace, happiness, rest ; so often the Uttle epitaph breathes 
a hiunble and loving prayer that they, the survivors, might 
soon be admitted to a participation in these blessings. Some- 
times the survivors invoked the help of the prayers of the 
departed, since they knew that the soul of the departed lived 
in God and with God ; they thought that the prayers of a 
soul in the presence of God would be a help — ^must be a help- 
to those whose time of trial was not yet ended. 
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" Matronata — ^who lived a year and 32 days — ^Pray for 

thy parents." 
" Bolosa — ^may God refresh thee — In Christ." 
" Sweet Faustina — ^mavest thou live in God." 
" Peace to thy soul, Oxycholis." 
" Agape, thou shalt live for ever." 
" Filumena — thy spirit is in peace." 
" Baccis, sweet soul in the peace of the Lord, a virgin — 

Her father to his sweetest daughter." 
" Victorina is in Peace and in Christ." 
" Amerinus to his dearest wife Rufina ; may God refresh 

thy spirit." 
" His parents made this for their good and sweetest son 

Felix . . . May Christ receive thee in peace." 
" Porcella sleeps here in peace." 
" Severa ; mayest thou live in God." 
" Farewell, my dear one, in peace with the Holy souls ; 

Farewell in Christ." 

Never a word of sorrow on these graves of the dead — ^never 
a word of repining — ^never a regret that they have been taken 
away. Only just a few words telling of their sure hope for 
their dear ones, and a prayer to God, Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit to keep them in their loving guardianship. 

We must dwell a little on the question of the testimony 
which these epitaphs of the first age of Christianity bear on 
the practice of the living asking for the help of those who had 
passed within the veil. There is no doubt but that at a later 
period and all through the Middle Ages this was the practice, 
and it has led to results which true theologians generally 
deplore. The question here is — ^How far was this the practice 
of the Church of the first days ? 

Now there is no doubt whatever but that the mediaeval 
Church from very early times taught that the prayers of great 
saints possessed a peculiar efidcacy, and in the uneducated 
mind this shaded into something like a belief that these saints 
possessed some actual power of themselves to interfere in and 
to influence human affairs. We shall presently quote some of 
S. Augustine's views here. 
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catacombs bear to the perfect confidence of the early Christians 
in the continuance of life beyond the grave. To the faithful 
dead — to the believers in Jesus Christ — ^there was no break 
caused by death, for them life went on as it had done aforetime ; 
conscious hfe went on after death, only under different and 
happier conditions. 

To appreciate the striking change in the conception of 
death — the most important event in the life of man on earth — 
it will be interesting to glance at the testimony supplied in 
the same period by pagan epitaphs. A very brief examination 
will suffice to show what an impassable gulf separated the 
Christian from the pagan conception. 

What at once catches our attention in any study of pagan 
epitaphs is the complete want of any hope beyond the grave. 
All the elaborate pagan pictures of the future hfe popularized 
in Greek circles by the Homeric poems, and in Latin society 
by the exquisite verses of Vergil, when brought face to face 
with the stem reaUty of the tomb are simply blotted out — are 
treated as purely fables. 

Death, in these pagan epitaphs, the true expressions of 
popular pagan beUef in the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, is ever viewed as an enemy ; is described as an everlasting 
sleep, and the grave is represented as the last eternal home. 

It has been well said that this melancholy idea was con- 
veyed in the quiet sadness of that one word " Vale," or in the 
more impassioned repetition of it, " Vale, Vale dulcissima — 
semper in perpetuo vale." Farewell, farewell, sweetest one — 
for ever farewell. Now and again a favourite pagan formula 
was summed up in two words — " fuisti ; vale." 

Some of the pagan epitaphs are playfully sarcastic, as: 
*' Ah, weary traveller, however far you may walk, you must 
come here at last." Some even make a mock at death, bidding 
others enjoy themselves while they live. " Live for the 
present hour, drink and play, for you are sure of nothing, 
only what you eat and drink is really yoinrs." " Fortune 
makes many promises but keeps none of them ; Uve then 
for the present hour, since nothing else is really yours." Some 
epitaphs are bitter : '* I Uved as I like, but I don't know why 
I died." " Here it is, so it is, nothing else could be." 
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Here an inscription on a young woman's grave moams 
her early death : " I lift up my hands against the God who 
took me a^^av at the age of twenty, though I had done no 
harm." A father thus grieves for the loss of his child : " TTie 
fates judged ill when they robbed me of you." Father and 
mother often write themselves down as most wretched, most 
unhappy ("miserrimi-infeUcissimi"). Sometimes they use these 
sad and cheerless terms of their dead children. Mothers now 
and again describe themselves as " left to tears and groans," 
or as " condemned to perpetual darkness and daily sad 
lamentation." Parents lament their dead child thus : "Our 
hope was in our boy ; now all is ashes and mourning." Fre- 
quently these mourn for their dead children as follows: 
"They have died without having deserved it." Another 
parent bewails the child's death in these terms : " Neither 
talent, nor amiabihty, nor loving winning ways, have been of 
any avail to prolong the child's days ; in spite of all this, he 
has become the foul prey of the cruel Pluto." 

On very many indeed of pagan tombs undoubtedly there 
is evidence of much love and deep affection for the departed, 
but there is no gleam of hope of reimion or of happiness in 
another hfe ; indeed, as a rule, there is no other life hinted 
at. If any venture to look beyond the grave — ^which is 
rarely the case — all beyond the grave is dark and sad and 
melancholy. 

The following words put into the mouth of a dead girl 
well voice this general feeling : " Here I lie, imhappy girl, 
in darkness." " Traveller, curse me not as you pass," moans 
another inscription, " for I am in darkness and cannot answer." 

Ill 

The wonderful change in popular feeling as shown in the 
Christian epitaphs when contrasted with the pagan epitaphs 
of the same period is indeed startling ! What we read in the 
Roman City of the Dead tells us something of the spirit which 
dwelt in these companies of believers in the Name. This 
something is sufficient to account for the new life led by so 
many, for the superhuman coiurage displayed by the army of 
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martyrs and confessors, for the ultimate victory, some two 
hundred years later, of the religion of Jesus. 

We who live in what is perhaps the evening of the world's 
story — ^we mark the glowing words of the New Testament 
writings, the fervdd exhortations and noble resolves of men like 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp— the saintly teachings 
of great theologians like Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Cyprian. 

And as we read, we feel that these writers were evidently 
intensely persuaded of the truth of such sublime and soul- 
stirring assertions ; we know, too, that these writers and 
teachers Uved the beautiful life they taught, — that they died, 
many of them, with a smile on their lips and a song in 
their hearts. 

But what of the People — the common folk, the ordinary 
everyday citizen ; the slave and the httle trader of the 
thousand cities of the Empire, the soldier of Rome, and the 
patrician of Rome — ^what did they think of all this ? — these 
new strange words, these sunht hopes, these glorious golden 
promises of the great teachers of Christianity ? 

The catacombs give us the answer. In quite late years, 
slowly, painfully, the antiquary and the scholar have opened 
out the secrets of the long-hidden City of the Dead which 
lies all round inmiemorial Rome, and, thanks to their labours, 
from words and pictures graven and painted on a million 
graves, comes to us, across the many centuries, the answer 
with no uncertain voice. 

Yes, the People — ^the slave and the trader, the soldier and 
the noble — ^beUeved the words of the New Testament writings, 
and accepted the teaching of the early Christian teachers, 
and beUeving, struggled to lead the life the Master loved. 
None for a moment would dare to doubt the mighty power 
of this strange weird testimony of a million tombs ; it is 
indeed a voice from a thousand graves. 

Then, too, what may be termed the terminology, that is 
the words and expressions used in these vast cemeteries for 
all that is connected with death and burial, teaches the same 
truth — that for a believer in the Name, all the gloom and 
dread and horror usually associated with death are absent in 
these short epitaphs. 
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The catacomb inscriptions and pictures, besides their 
overwhelming testimony to the belief of the early Christians 
in the continuance of life after death, in the immortality of 
the soul, a testimony expressed in a countless number of ways, 
bear their witness to some of the more important dogmas of 
the Christian faith. 

• ••••• •• 

The extreme brevity of the inscriptions and the necessarily 
small space allotted to the pictiu'es and emblems graven and 
painted on the sepulchral slabs, for the most part very small, 
of course preclude anything like any complete enunciation 
even of the principal Articles of the Christian faith : still 
what we find on these slabs tells us with no uncertain 
voice in whom these early congregations believed, and to 
whom these fervent prayers were addressed. Each of the 
Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity are named in many of 
these epitaphs. 

We find many instances of the formula of the ancient 
creeds, " In God and in Christ." This distinct emmiera- 
tion of the two first Persons of the Blessed Trinity bears 
witness to the Catholic faith of the composers of the 
epitaphs. 

Nor is the Third Person of the Trinity absent from these 
epitaphs. We read on some for instance : " In the Holy Spirit 
of God " ; " Mayest thou live in the Holy Spirit." Even the 
mention of all three Persons of the Blessed Trinity has been 
foimd engraved on these sepulchral tablets. 

What, however, is most striking in these early records of 
the belief of the Christian congregation is the testimony they 
bear — a testimony repeated an innumerable number of times — 
to the primitive belief in the supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
We find again and again such formulas as "In the name of 
Christ " ; " In God the Lord Christ " ; " In God Christ " ; 
"The great God Christ" (''Deo Magno Christo"). In the 
earUest epitaphs the most common symbol is the fish, painted, 
carved, or written at the beginning or end of the epitaph, 
not as part of tlie sentence, but as a complete formula in 
itself. Now this was a declaration of faith in " Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour " ; the letters which form the Greek word 
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Ichthus, as we have explained, being the initials ^ of the words 
of this formula. 

There is no doubt that from the earliest times the fish 
was an acknowledged s3mibol of our Lord. It became 
at once a sacred " tessera " or sign — quite imintelligible 
to the pagan and official world, but to the believer a 
most precious symbol, containing with striking brevity and 
yet with striking clearness, a complete pr&:is, so to speak, 
of the creed, a profession of &cts as far as related to the 
Saviour. 



The catacombs are full of Christ. It was to Him that the 
Christians of the age of persecution ever turned : it was on 
Him they rested — in gladness and in sorrow ; in sickness and 
in health ; in the days of danger — and these were sadly numer- 
ous in the first two centuries and a half — and in the hour of 
death. It was from His words they drew .their strength. In 
the consciousness of His ever-presence in their midst, they 
suffered gladly for His sake. With His name on their lips 
they died fearlessly, joyfully passing into the Valley of the 
veiled Shadow. On the tablet of marble or plaster which 
closed up the narrow shelf in the catacomb corridor where 
their poor remains were reverently, lovingly laid, the dear 
name of Jesus was often painted or carved. 

..a.... . 

The catacombs are full of Christ. We have spoken several 
times of the paintings on the walls and ceilings of the corridors 
and chambers. There is great variety of these, the Old and 
New Testament supplying the majority of subjects. But by 
far the favourite subject of representation — certainly the 
leading type of Christian art in the first da3^s — ^was the figure 
of the " Good Shepherd." It does not only appear in the City 

^ The initial letters of the Redeemer's names and principal tiUes (in Greek) 
made up the word lx9w or fish. Thus : 

IHCOTC s= Jesus. 
XPICTOC = Christ. 
esOT s of God. 
YIOC = Son. 
COTHP a= Saviour. 
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Shepherd." He says they looked on that figure and it conve}^ 
to them all they wanted. And then he adds sorrowfully 
that " as ages passed on ' the image of the Good Shepherd ' 
faded away from the mind of the Christian world, and other 
emblems of the Christian faith took the place of the once 
dearly loved figure." 

" Instead of the good and gracious Pastor, there came 
the omnipotent Judge, or the Crucified Sufferer, or the 
Infant in His mother's arms, or the Master in His parting 
Supper." 

All these later presentments of the Divine Saviour em- 
phatically are beautiful and true, but they are not what the 
first Christians especially dwelt on. These loved to think 
of Him first and chiefest as " the Good Shepherd who gave 
His life for the sheep." 

Among the many pictured figures of the " Good Shepherd " 
in the catacomb sepulchral galleries, the Shepherd is occasion- 
ally represented with a kid or a goat in place of a 
sheep in His loving arms : " And other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold. Them also I must bring, and there shall 
be one fold, one shepherd." The catacomb theology, as 
expounded by the catacomb teachers, went beyond even 
these gracious words, when it represented the creature 
on the shoulders of the Master, as not a lamb but a 
kid — ^not a sheep but a goat. These Christians of the first 
day were persuaded that their Master's mission on earth 
was "not to repel but to include, not to condemn but to 
save ; they believed in His tender compassion and boundless 
charity." ^ 

This sweet and loving view provoked the indignant remon- 
strance of the stem Tertullian {circa a.d. 200). On this harsh 

^ Dean Stanley {Christian Institutions) calls attention to the curious fact 
that the popular religion of the first two centuries, as shown in the catacomb 
witnesses, ran, in some particulars, in different channels from the contemporary 
writers whose reliquiae have been preserved, and also from the paintings 
and writers of a later period ; for instance, the " Good Shepherd " is very little 
alluded to even by the writers of the second and third and fourth centuries ; 
e,g, Irenseus and Justin, Athanasius and Cyprian. If we come down much 
later, scarcely any notices of the " Shepherd " occur in the Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas ; none in the Tridentine Catechism ; none in the Anglican Thirty' 
nine Articles ; none in the Westminster Confession. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

AMONG all the various evidential arguments adduced in 
support of the truth of Christianity, many of them of 
a most weighty character and capable of an almost 
indefinite expansion, the history of the Jewish people, their 
wonderful past and their present condition, their numbers, 
their books, their ever-growing influence in the world of the 
twentieth century, must be considered as the most striking 
and remarkable. 

The Christianity of the first century was surely no new 
religion ; it was closely knit to, boimd up with, the great 
Hebrew tradition. The sacred Hebrew tradition was the 
first chapter — the preface, so to speak— of the Christian 
revelation. 

The early or pre-Christian details of the Jewish story are 
well known and generally accepted. The Old Testament 
account of the Jewish race historically is rarely disputed. 

Less known and comparatively little regarded is the sub- 
sequent history of the Chosen People ; over the records of their 
fate, after the final and complete separation of Judaism and 
Christianity, an almost impenetrable mist settled, and the 
story of the fortunes of the renmant of the Jews who smrvived 
the terrible exterminating wars of Titus and Hadrian has been 
generally neglected by the historians of the great Empire. 

Very few have even cared to ask what happened to that 
poor remnant of vanquished Jews : all that is commonly 
known is that a certain niunber sinrvived the great catas- 
trophes, and that their scattered descendants, in different lands, 
appear and reappear all through the Middle Ages — a wandering 
and despised folk, generally hated and hating. 

But these are still with us, and among us; that they 
occupy in our day and time a peculiar, a unique position of 
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power and influence which they have gradually acquired 
in all grades of modem society in many lands is now 
universally recognized. 

This subsequent history of the fortunes of the Jewish people 
from the dates of their final separation from the Christian 
commimity, and the great catastrophes of the years of grace 
A.D. 70 and A.D. 135, constitutes a piece of supreme importance 
in the evidential history of the religion of Jesus ; and yet, 
strange to say, it is, comparatively speaking, unknown and 
neglected. 

It will be seen, as the pages of this wonderful story are 
turned over, how the guiding hand of the Lord, though in a 

^ different way, just as in the far-back days of the desert wander- 

ings, has been ever visible in all the strange sad fortunes of 

i the people, once the beloved of God. 

1 The Jews of the twentieth century, numbering perhaps 

^ some ten or eleven millions, although scattered over many 

lands, constitute a distinct race, a separate people or nation. 
While during the Christian centuries all other races — ^peoples 
— nations — ^without a single exception have become extinct, 
or have become fused and merged with other and newer races 
and peoples, they, the Jews, have alone preserved their 
ancient nationality, their descent, their peculiar features, 
their individuahty, their cherished traditions — absolutely 
intact. 

• •••••• • 

* It does not seem ever to have been remarked that the 

rise and influence of the great Rabbinic schools of Palestine 
and Babylonia, at Tiberias and Jamnia, at Sura and Pum- 

, beditha— schools devoted to the study of the Torah (the 

Law) and the other books of the Old Testament, w^ere co- 
incident with the rise and influence of the Gnostic schools, 
schools in which the Old Testament was generally re\dled 
and discredited. Is it too much to assume that echoes from 
the great Rabbinic teaching centres reached and sensibly 
influenced the Christian masters in their hfe and death contest 
with Gnosticism, a contest in which the Old Testament, its 
^ divine origin and its authority, was ever one of the principal 

• I questions at stake ? 

• i 
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Nor is it an altogether baseless conception which sees that 
the reverence and love of at least a large proportion of earnest 
Christian folk for the Old Testament books, a reverence and 
a love that for more than eighteen hundred years has imder- 
gone no diminution or change, are in large measure due to the 
reverential handling, to the patient tireless studies of the 
great Rabbinical schools of tiie early Christian centuries — 
to the passionate, possibly exaggerated, love of the Jew for 
his precious book. 

Though men guess it not, surely echoes from those strange 
Jewish schools of Tiberias and Siura, whose story we are about 
to relate, have reached the hearts of unnumbered Christians 
to whom the Jewish schools in question and their restless toil, 
all centring in the Holy Books in question, are but the shadow 
of a name ? 
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THE HISTORY OF THE THREE WARS WHICH 
CLOSED THE CAREER OF JUDAISM AS A NATION 

IN the wonderful Jewish epic — so closely united to the 
Christian story — ^which stretches already over several 
thousand years, the history of the three last awful 
wars which led to their extinction as a nation, though not as 
a people, is merely a terrible episode in the many-coloured 
records of the wonderful race. 

But these wars are specially important, for they were 
the earthly cause of the great change which passed over the 
fortunes of the Jews. Since the last of the three wars they 
have ceased to be a separate nation, and have become a 
wandering tribe scattered over the earth ; but though 
wanderers, they are now more nimierous, more influential 
in the world, than they had ever been even in the days of 
their greatest grandeur and magnificence. 

The curious reUgious mania which seems to have 
possessed them, and which led them to revolt against the 
far-reaching power of the Roman Empire, is in some re- 
spects a mystery. We can only very briefly recount here 
the state of parties in Jerusalem, the centre of the nation, 
for a few years before the revolt which led to the first great 
war. 

In the year B.C. 63 the Roman commander Pompey 
established the Roman rule over Judaea ; from B.C. 6 the 
Jewish province, still preserving a partial independence, was 
governed by procmrators sent from Rome, and by a native 
Herodian dynasty. The Palestinian Jews were roughly 
made up in this period of three parties ; 

(i) The Saddi4cees and Herodians, who occupied most of 

the high offices and the priesthood. 

(2) The Pharisees. Strict Jews, loving with a devoted 
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laid siege to the Holy City, where the Zealots had established 
what can only be termed a reign of terror. 

In the following year, a.d. 68, the violent death of the 
Emperor Nero, and the state of confusion that followed his 
death throughout the Empire, determined Vespasian to pause 
in his operations, and for a short period Jerusalem was left 
in the hands of the Zealots. The brief reigns of the Emperors 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius were followed by the sudden election 
of Vespasian to the Empire in the year 69, the electors being 
for the most part his own devoted and disciplined legions in 
Syria. 

Vespasian soon after his election returned to Rome, and the 
Empire, now under his strong rule, was once more united and 
quiet. He left behind him in Palestine as supreme commander 
his eldest son Titus, a general of great power and ability. 

The siege of the revolted Jerusalem was once more pressed 
on ; an iron circle now encircled the doomed city, which, in 
addition to its wonderful memories of an historic past, was 
one of the strong fortresses of the world. 

The history of the siege and the eventual fall and ruin of the 
famous Jewish capital, with all its nameless horrors, has been 
often told and retold ; but the sad episode of the burning of 
the Temple, with all its eventful consequences, must be briefly 
touched on. 

Why was this world-famous sanctuary — then standing in 
all its marvellous beauty, with its matchless treasures, some 
of them environed with an aureole of sanctity simply unequalled 
in the story of the nations in the sphere of Roman influence — 
ruthlessly destroyed, and its wondrous treasures swept out ? 
This was not the usual policy of far-seeing Rome. 

According to Josephus, the burning of the Temple was the 
result of accident, and was not owing to any premeditated 
plan or order issuing from the Roman commander-in-chief. 

Modem scholars,* however, believe that a passage from 
the lost Histories of Tacitus has been discovered which describes 
how a council of war was held by Titus after the capture of 

^ Mommsen, Renan, and Ramsay without hesitation ascribe the statement 
quoted here as taken by Sulpidus Severus (fourth century) from the lost 
portion of the Histories of Tacitus, 
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In A.D. 71, Titus, with his father Vespasian and brother 
Domitian, with extraordinary pomp and a carefully arranged 
pictorial display, entered Rome. This triumph was adorned 
with a long train of captive Jews, some of whom were 
pubhcly put to death as part of the great show. Among the 
more precious spoils of the fallen city were conspicuously 
displayed some of the celebrated objects rescued by the victors 
out of the burning Temple, — such as the famous seven-branched 
sacred candlestick ; tiie golden table of shewbread ; the 
purple veil which hung before the Holy of Hohes ; and the 
precious Temple copy of the Torah — the sacred Law of 
Moses. 

The story of the great triumph is still with us, graved upon 
the marble of the slowly cnunbling Arch of Titus, — ^the traveller 
may still gaze upon ^e figure of the great general, crowned 
by Victory, in his triumphal car driven by the goddess Rome, 
and upon the same imperial figure borne to heaven * by an 
eagle. Still the carved representation of the sacred candle- 
stick of the seven branches, and the golden table, are beheld 
by the Christian with mute awe ; by the Jew with a mourning 
that refuses to be comforted. But the sacred things * themselves 
over which brood such ineffable memories are gone. 

The fall of Jerusalem, the utter destruction of the Holy 
City, the burning of the Temple, really sealed the fate of 
the Jews as a separate nation. The centre of the chosen 
race existed no longer. The sacred rites, the daily sacri- 
fice, and the offering ceased for ever. The great change in 
Judaism we are going to dwell upon must be dated from 
the year 70. But more terrible events had yet to happen 
before the Jew acknowledged his utter defeat, and recognized 
that a great change had passed over him and had finally 

^ The arch was completed by Domitian after the death of Titus. 

* The golden relics were deposited in the Temple of Peace, which Vespasian 
built opposite the Palatine ; it was dedicated a.d. 75. The temple in question 
was destroyed completely by fire in the reign of Commodus. The temple 
copy of the Torah was taken to the imperial palace. The Emperor Severus, 
who built a synagogue for the Roman Jews, handed over this precious MS. to 
the Jewish community in Rome. The MS. has disappeared, but a list of 
some of the readings of this venerable codezItias>been preserved in the Massorah, 
and is still available for use. 
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altered the scene of his cherished hopes and glorious 
anticipations. 

Two more bloody wars had to be fought <mt before the 
Jew settled down to his new Ufe — ^the life to be lived by the 
Chosen People for a long series of centuries, the life he is 
Uving still, though more than 1800 years have come and gooe 
since Titus brought the sacred Temple treasures frcHn the 
ruined city to grace the proud Roman triumph. 

Under Trajan in A.D. 11&-7, and again under Hadrian 
in A.D. 133-4, ^^ Zealot party of the defeated but still untamed 
people again rose up in arms against the mighty Empire in 
the heart of which they dwelt. 

We will rapidly sketch these last disastrous revolts. The 
spirit of imrest and of hatred of the Roman power — the wild 
Messianic hopes which had inspired the party of Zealots in 
Jerusalem in the first war which had ended so disastrously 
— still lived in the great Jewish centres of population outside 
the Holy Land, in countries where the desolation which suc- 
ceeded the events in 70 had not been acutely felt. 

The Palestinian Jews for a time were apparently hopelessly 
crushed, but the Jews of Cyrene and Alexandria were still 
a powerful and dangerous group. It is impossible now to 
indicate the precise causes of the formidable rising of a.d. 
1 16-7. The absence of Trajan and his great army in the more 
distant regions of Asia, and the news that the Roman arms 
had met with a serious check in that distant and dangerous 
campaign, seem to have given the signal for an almost simul- 
taneous Jewish uprising in the Cyrene province, in the city 
of Alexandria, and in Cyprus. 

We do not possess any very exact details here. The revolt 
was generally characterized by horrible cruelties on the part 
of the Jewish insurgents, and we read of fearful massacres 
perpetrated by the revolted Jews. The insurrection spread 
with alarming rapidity, and became a grave danger to the 
Empire. At first we only hear of several successes and victories. 
In the cities of Alexandria and Cyrene a reign of terror pre vailed; 
but, as was ever the case when Rome in good earnest put forth 
her disciplined forces, the insurgents found themselves out- 
numbered and out-generalled. Two of the most distinguished 
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of the imperial commanders, Marcius Turbo and Lucius Quietus, 
conducted the military operations. The war — ^for the Jewish 
revolt of A.D. 1 16-7 assumed the proportions of a grave 
war — lasted well-nigh two years ; but the insurgents were in 
the end completely routed. 

The numbers of slain in this wild and undisciplined outburst 
of Jewish fury, according to the records of the historians of 
the war, are so great that we are tempted to suspect them 
exaggerated. In Cyrene and the neighbouring districts the 
niunber who perished is given as twenty-two thousand ; 
the loss of Ufe in Alexandria, Egypt, and Cj^rus seems to have 
been equally terrible. But even granted that the numbers of 
Jews who perished in this fanatical rebeUion have been, from 
one cause or other, exaggerated, it is certain that the numbers 
of the slain were enormous, that the power and influence of 
the Chosen People suffered a terrible check as the result of 
this rising, and that in the great cities of Cyrene and Alexandria 
the Jewish population of these centres — large and fioiuishing 
communities, possessing great wealth and influence, distin- 
guished for their high culture and learning — ^were almost 
annihilated. The results of the insane revolts of a.d. 116-7 
were indeed disastrous to the fortunes of this extraordinary 
and wonderful people. 

But the end was not yet. Another bloody war, with all 
its fearful consequences, had to be waged between the Jew 
and the Empire before the Chosen People finally resigned 
itself to the new hfe it was destined to hve through the long 
centuries which followed. The old spirit of restlessness, of 
wild visionary hopes of some great one who should arise in 
their midst, still Uved among the more ardent and fervid 
members of the now scattered and diminished people. 

The exciting causes of the last great revolt have been vari- 
ously stated. It is probable that the conduct of Hadrian in 
his latter years had become less tolerant, while a persecuting 
spirit more or less prevailed in his government. Among other 
irritating measures devised by Rome, the ancient rite of cir- 
cumcision apparently was forbidden. But the immediate 
cause of the Jewish uprising no doubt was the steady progress 
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made in the building of the new city, JEUa, Capitolina, on the 
site of Jerusalem and the Temple. 

That a pagan city, with its theatres, its baths, its statues, 
should replace the old home of David and Solomon ; that a 
Temple of Jupiter should be built on the site of the glorious 
House of the Eternal of Hosts ; that the very stones of old 
Jerusalem and her adored sanctuary should be used for the 
construction of the new city of idols — ^was indeed especially 
hateful to the proud and fanatic Jew. Sacrilege could go no 
further. Rapidly the insurrection which began in Southern 
Judsea spread. Once more the Holy Land, especially in the 
southern districts, became the scene of a fierce religious war ; 
Bethia, a fortress some fifteen miles from Jerusalem, became 
the central place of arms of the fierce insurgents, but the 
revolt spread far beyond the districts of Palestine. 

In one striking particular this third Jewish war differed 
from the first and second revolts. In the earUer uprisings it 
was the hope of the appearance of a conquering Messiah which 
inspired the fanatical insurgents. In the third revolt a false 
Messiah actually presented himself, and gave a new colour 
and spirit to this dangerous insurrection. 

The hero of the war — the pseudo-Messiah known as Bar- 
cochab (the son of a Star) — is a mysterious person ; his name 
appears to have been a play upon his real appellation, and was 
assumed by him as representing the Star pictured in the 
famous prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17) : " I shall see 
him," said the seer of Israel, " but not now. . . . There shall 
come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel." 
Was this pseudo-Messiah simply an impostor, a charlatan, 
or did he really believe in his mission ? The Talmud generally 
execrates his memory, but the principal doctor of that age, 
Rabbi Akiba, at a time when the Doctors of the Law had 
begun to exercise a paramount influence among the Jewish 
people, believed in him with an intense belief, and supported 
him in his Messianic pretensions. 

Many, but by no means all, of the great Rabbis of the day 
seem to have supported this Bar-cochab, and the Talmud 
tells us that not a few of them endured mart>Tdom at the 
hands of the victorious Roman government. All contem- 
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porary history of this war is, however, confused, — ^the Tahnud 
notices are especially so ; the details are simply impossible 
to grasp. 

Of the bravery of Bar-cochab there is no doubt ; he perished 
before the end of the war, and some time after Rabbi Akiba, his 
most influential supporter, was put to an agonizing death by 
the victors. 

Of Rabbi Akiba 's sincerity there are abimdant proofs. His 
memory was ever held in the highest honour by his country- 
men. He was reputed to be the most learned and eloquent 
of that famous generation of Jewish teachers. The strange 
mistake he made in recognizing the false Messiah Bar-cochab 
is hard to account for. 

As in the case of the two first famous Jewish wars, the 
Roman power seems at first to have imderrated this rebellion, 
which, however, soon assmned a most formidable character. 
The general commanding in the Syrian provinces proving 
incapable, the ablest of the imperial generals, Sextus Julius 
Severus, was summoned from his command in distant Britain 
to Judaea. The Roman tactics employed were generally 
similar to those adopted by Trajan's generals in the second 
Jewish war of a.d. 116-7. Severus avoided any so-called 
pitched battle, but advanced gradually, attacking and be- 
sieging each of the rebel garrisons, thus gradually wearing 
out the impetuosity and ardour of the fanatical insurgents. 
The war lasted from two to three years. The devastation, 
the result of this war, was evidently very awful, and the 
numbers of the slain seem to have been enormous. We read 
of 50 armed places being stormed, 985 villages and towns 
being destroyed ; 580,000 men were said to have been slain, 
besides many who perished through hunger and disease : 
the numbers of slain in another accoimt are, however, only 
given as amounting to 180,000. One cannot help coming 
to the conclusion that all these numbers are considerably 
exaggerated. Judaea, however, there is no doubt, especially 
in the southern districts, became literally a desert ; wolves 
and hyenas are stated to have roamed at pleasure over the 
ravaged country ; the south of Palestine became a vast 
charnel-house, and the present barren appearance of the 
22 
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' "\ country indicates that some terrible catastrophe has at some 

distant period passed over the land.^ 

The sternest measures effectually to stamp out all traces 

of revolt on the part of the Jewish nation were adopted by 

•^ the Roman government after the close of the campaign. 

^ Numbers of the fugitives were ruthlessly put to death. Many 

were sold into slavery. No Jew was ever allowed to approach 

the ruins of the Holy City. Once in the year, on " the day 

of weeping," such of the hapless race who chose were suffered 

{ to come and mourn for a brief hour over the shapeless pile 

i ^i- of stones which once had been a portion of their saored 

I .,» Temple. 

^*ir For a time a bitter persecution throughout the Empire 

; pimished this last formidable uprising ; but these rigorous 

measiu'es were very soon relaxed when all fear of another 

outbreak had passed away, and the Jews, or what remained 

^ of the people, were suffered to live as they pleased, to worship 

• • after their own fashion, and to pmsue the study of their loved 

J Law immolested. 

jj! M. de Champagny [Les Anionins, livre iii. chap, iii) 

estimates the number of Jews who perished in the three great 
I ' , wars of A.D. 70, of a.d. 116-7, and of a.d. 132-3-4 roughly 

as follows : Under Titos, about two millions ; under Trajan, 
about two hundred thousand ; under Hadrian, about one 
million.* 

The third war was termed in the Babylonian Talmud 
" the War of Extermination." 



II 

(a) RABBINISM 

We have described the three fatal wars at some length 
because the wonderful history of the Jewish race entered upoi 

:. * The authorities for the details of this terrible and protracted war ar< 

j Dion Cassius and the notices in the Talmud, especially in the treatise " Gittin,' 

\[ *But these numbers, as we have stated, although derived from contem 

porary authorities, are evidently very much exaggerated. 
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an entirely new phase after the disastrous termination of the 
third of tiiese terrible revolts. From the year of our Lord 
134-5 tiiey ceased to be a nation and became wanderers over 
the earth. 

Yet in numbers and influence they can scarcely be said 
to have diminished. They amalgamated with no nation ; 
they remained a marked and separate people, and so they 
continue to this day, though well-nigh eighteen long and 
troubled centmies have passed since the great ruin. 

To what earthly cause is this marvellous preservation 
of the Jews to be attributed ? Unhesitatingly we reply. 
Not to the rise of Rabbinism, — it had long existed among 
the Chosen People, — ^but to the development and consolidation 
of Rabbinism and to the famous outcome of Rabbinism, the 
Talmud. 

The traditional history of Rabbinism and the beginning 
of the marvellous Rabbinic book, the Talmud, is given in the 
Mishnah treatise " Pirke Aboth " (Sayings of the Fathers). 
It is as follows : — 

Moses received the written Law (the Torah) on Mount 
Sinai. He also received from the Eternal a further Law, 
illustrative of the written Law. This second Law was known 
as the " Law upon the lip." This was never committed to 
writing, but was handed down from generation to generation. 
Moses committed this oral Law to Joshua ; Joshua com- 
mitted it to the Elders ; the Elders committed it to the Pro- 
phets ; the Prophets handed on the sacred tradition of " the 
Words of the Eternal " to the Men of the Great Sjmagogue. 
These last are regarded as the fathers of '* Rabbinism." 
Maimonides tells us that these fathers of *' Rabbinism " 
succeeded each other (to the number of 120), commencing 
with the prophet Haggai, B.C. 520, who in the Talmud is 
described as the Expounder of the oral Law. The last member 
of the " Great Synagogue " was Simon the Just, circa B.C. 301. 

After Simon the Just a succession of eminent teachers 
known as the " Couples " handed down the sacred traditions 
of the " Law upon the lip " to the time of Hillel and Shammai, 
when we approach to the Christian era. Hillel, according 
to the Talmudic tradition, is said to have lived 100 years 
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before the destruction of Jerosalem, a.d. 70, and thus to have 
been a contemporary of Herod the Great. 

Very little really is known of the " Men of the Great Syna- 
gogue," or of the ten "Couples'* who succeeded them; 
little more than their names has been preserved. It is scarcely 
probable that in each generation only a pair of specially dis- 
tinguished scholars should have lived. Most likely just 
ten names were known, and they were formed into five pairs 
or couples of contemporaries, after the fashion of the last 
and most famous pair, HiUel and Shammai. But from the 
times of Hillel and Shammai we have abundant historical 
testimony as to the existence and laboiu:s of the Rabbinic 
schools. Well-nigh all that we have rektted in the above 
passage is purely traditionary. There is no doubt a basis 
of truth in the account we have given, but the contem- 
porary history is too scanty for us to describe this relation 
in the treatise " Pirke Aboth," which thus coimects the Mish- 
nah compilation in a direct chain with Moses, as anything 
more than a widely circulated legendary and traditional 
story. 

We can, however, certainly assert that the foimdations 
of the teaching of the school of Rabbinism which, after the 
great ruin of the year of Grace 70, began to exercise a 
paramount influence over the fortimes of the Jewish race, 
were laid at a very early period, several hundred years 
before the Christian era. 

There is no doubt that Hillel and Shammai founded or, 
more accurately speaking, developed the existing Rabbinic 
schools and gathered into them large niunbers of disciples. 
The great development of Rabbinism which is ascribed to the 
two famous teachers Hillel and Shammai was evidently owing 
to the complete absorption of Palestine by Rome, under the 
baleful influence of the royalty of Herod the Great ; these 
causes were gradually undermining Judaism, not only in a 
political but also in its religious aspect. Hillel and Shammai 
were fervid and earnest Jews, and were determined to infuse 
a new religious spirit into the nation. Still, it is more than 
probable that all this early Rabbinism would scarcely have 
been more than a school of curious hterary speculation, and 
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perhaps would not have seriously and permanently influenced 
the hfe of the Jewish people, had it not been for the awful 
events of the year a.d. 70. When Jerusalem ceased to exist, 
and the Temple was finally destroyed, then Christianity 
emerged from the heart of Judaism, and gathered into its fold 
many of the Chosen People. 

What happened in the year a.d. 70 had a tremendous effect 
on the life of the Jews, — far more than the ordinary historian 
usually assigns to it. It has been tersely but truly said that, 
" unparalleled as were the calamities which attended the 
fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple, by far the 
most terrible of all was the total collapse of Judaism as a 
Creed, owing to the annihilation of all the divinely instituted 
means of access to God. The religious pulse of the nation 
ceased to beat, as it were, with a suddenness most appalling. 
We hear nothing of the Sadducees in those days, . . . they 
were swept away like chaff before the tempest never to appear 
any more ; but the Pharisees, to whom the Rabbis and Scribes 
belonged, remained steadfast, and, collecting the poor remnant 
of the people aroimd them, determined to infuse new life into 
them." 

Mosaism was irretrievably destroyed in the yfear of our 
Lord 70, but the foundations of Rabbinism had, as we have 
noticed, been laid long before. It was only necessary to 
consolidate it, to give it shape and form, and to claim for 
the words of its expounders a yet higher authority than had 
as yet been conceded even to the written Law (the Torah). 
And this was done, or more accurately speakingwascommenced, 
in the fast twenty or thirty years of the first century (the years 
immediately following the catastrophe of A.D.70) by the disciples 
of Rabban Jochanan ben Zacchai, who were certainly the 
earliest efaborators of the Mishnah,^ the first and oldest part 
of the famous Talmud. 

^ What the Mishnah was will be explained below (p. 358), where a general 
description of the Talmud is given. 
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Their teachers insisted that the commands of " the Law " 
(the Torah) were in their entirety the commands of God. 
" He who says that Moses wrote even one verse of his own 
knowledge is a denier and despiser of the Word of God." 
The whole Pentateuch thus came to be regarded as dictated 
by God. Even the last eight verses of Deuteronomy, in 
which the death of Moses is told, were asserted to have been 
written by means of a divine revelation. Some of the teachers 
even went further ; they asserted that the complete book 
of the Law had been handed to Moses by God.^ 

As time went on, the other Books of the " Old Testament " 
— at first the writings of the older prophets and works on 
the pre-exilic period of Israel ; then the body of the " pro- 
phets " and the other Old Testament writings, became also 
regarded as documents in which the will of God was revealed 
in a manner absolutely binding. 

Round the Law (Torah) had gathered a vast number 
of explanatory directions, and a certain number of traditional 
additions known as "Haggadah," The first of these, the 
directions or explanations, were known by the term " Hala- 
chah."* It had become necessary, seeing that the Law 
of Moses was accepted as the divine code for the guidance of 
the Chosen People, to explain and enlarge it further, so as 
to apply its brief enactments to all the conditions of every- 
day life. Some few of these Halachah were traditionally 
derived from Moses himself. Others had probably been 
composed very early in the schools of the prophets ; yet 
more were the work of the Scribes,* a numerous class of 
teachers which had arisen after the return from exile in the 
days of Ezra. These Halachah (we use the well-known 
expression in preference to the more accurate plural form 
Halachoth; the same course has been followed in that of 

^ These siiigular assertions will be found in the Mishnah, in the Talmudic 
treatises of the Sanhedrim and the Baba-Bathra. 

* Halachah signifies Uterally custom, practice, rule. The term is further 
explained and illustrated in the following chapter on the " Contents of the 
Talmud/' Haggadah, which generally signifies Tradition, is also explained 
and illustrated (see Appendix). 

* These Scribes, their position and means of livelihood, are discussed more 
fully below on p. 350. 
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is the text on which the vast body of commentary is based. 
But the Gemara, or commentary, is in many cases different. 
The Palestinian Tabnud in the form which now exists is 
much shorter tlian the Eastern or Babylonian work. The 
Palestinian Rabbis worked from about the year of our Lord 
190 ; their work was closed in the middle of the fifth century. 
The labours of the Babylonian doctors may be dated from 
the last years of the second, and were closed in the middle or 
later years of the sixth century. 

The Babylonian — the larger Talmud, containing theMishnah 
and Gemara, which has come down to us fairly intact, fills 
some twelve large folio volumes, and covers no less than 
2947 folio leaves in double colimms ; or in other words, 5894 
pages written in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Rabbinic. The nature 
of these vast compilations is described more in detail in a later 
section of this Fifth Book. 

The Talmudic term for thedoctorsof theGemara is Amoraim. 

• • •• • ••• 

The one purpose and object of the Talmud, followed out 
with a changeless and restless industry by the doctors of the 
Mishnah and the Gemara, from the year 70 to nearly the 
close of the sixth century — that is to say, for a period of some 
five hundred years — ^was the Glorification of Israel. Law and 
legend, rule and tradition, massed together with rare 
skill, all dwell on this. The Jews, and only the Jews, were the 
people chosen by God. If they would but honour Him and 
ser\'e Him faithfully they would in the end win the exceeding 
great and promised reward. The way, and the only way, to 
know Him and to serve Him was pointed out with unerring 
lucidity and a marvellous wealth of detail in the mighty com- 
pilation of the Talmud. They were strictly warned against 
encouraging proselytes. The ineffable blessings belonged 
to the Jew and to the Jew alone. Again, the exceeding 
great reward belonged not to the successful Jewish soldier, 
but to the Jew who kept the stem Law handed down from 
Moses to prophet, and by prophet to scribe, and by scribe 
to the Rabbis who compiled the Mishnah and Gemara, which 
together make up the Talmud. The question of revolt against 
Rome found no place in the Talmud teaching. 
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marvellous extravagances of the Gemara ; but when we ponder 
over the wonderful story of the Jew during the eighteen 
centuries which have passed since the desolation of a.d. 70, 
we dare not mock at the Talmud. 

When we consider the whole question of what we have 
termed " the great awakening " of the Jewish people after the 
sudden and tremendous ruin of the City and Temple ; the com- 
plete change in the heart of the Jew ; the abandonment of the 
old dream of the restoration of the kingdom of Israel; the 
adoption of a spiritual kingdom in its place : when we remember 
the universal reverence for, the implicit obedience which very 
soon began to be paid to, the teaching of the Mishnah and 
Gemara — the Talmud — a reverence and an obedience which 
completely changed the life, the views, the hopes of the 
scattered race in all lands, — ^we ask the pressing question : 
Whence came all this — the mighty change, the enthusiasm 
which has never paled or waned ? The Mishnic Rabbis — the 
Gemara teachers, numerous, able, and devoted though they 
were, some few of them men of lofty genius and profound 
scholarship, do not account for this amazing result. 

The " Talmud,"* the outcome of these famous Rabbinic 
schools of the early Christian centuries, with its wild extrava- 
gances, its many beautiful thoughts, its peculiar and rigid 
system, touched the heart of the Jew, and bound together this 
people condemned to wander through the ages without a home, 
a coimtry, a nationality, with a link no time, no hiunan 
hate or scorn has been able to break or even to loose. 

The strange weird Book was God's mysterious instrument 
by which He has chosen to preserve intact the people He once 
loved — ^loves still — ^until the day, perhaps still far distant, 
dawns when the Jew, with eyes opened at last, shall look 
on Him whom they pierced. 

IV 

THE TALMUD 

One ^ who loved with a love passionate, though not always 
discriminating, this vast wondrous compilation which has so 

1 Dr. Emanuel Dentach. 
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marvellously affected the fortunes of the Chosen People, has 
written the following words : " The origin of the Talmud is 
coeval with the return from the Babylonish Captivity (some 
five centuries before Christ). One of the most mysterious and 
momentous periods in the history of humanity is that brief span 
of the Exile. What were the influences brought to bear upon 
the captives during that time we know not. But this we know, 
that from a reckless, lawless, godless populace they returned 
transformed into a band of Puritans. . . . The change is there, 
palpable, unmistakable — a change we may regard as almost 
miraculous. Scarcely aware before of the existence of their 
glorious national literature, the people now began to press round 
these brands plucked from the fire, the scanty records of their 
faith and history, with a fierce and passionate love, a love 
stronger than that of wife and child. These same documents, as 
they were gradually formed into a canon, became the immutable 
centre of their lives, their actions, their thoughts, their very 
dreams. From that time forth, with scarcely any intermission, 
the keenest as well as the most practical minds of the nation 
remained fixed upon them. Turn it, and turn it again, says 
the Talmud with regard to the Bible, for everything is in it," 

After the fall of the City and the burning of the Temple in 
A.D. 70 the wonderful records of the Jew and his Book (the 
Talmud) are all clear and definite. How it was composed, 
who compiled it, and why it was put out, all this belongs to 
history, and forms a most important though little known 
chapter in the annals of the Chosen People ; in some respects 
also it is a most weighty piece of evidential history — ^perhaps 
the most weightj' — possessed by Christianity. 

But some of the materials out of which the great Book 
(the Talmud), which has so enormously influenced the fortunes 
of the Chosen People for so many centuries, was composed, 
existed before the catastrophe of a.d. 70. We will briefly 
examine what we know of the ancient materials of the Talmud ; 
the examination will be of the highest interest. 

It is certain that very early— no doubt in the far-back days of 
Moses — there must have existed, as we have already suggested, 
a number of explanatory laws which set forth in detail many 
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of the laws and regulations broadly laid down in the original 
written code of the great lawgiver. Questions must have been 
asked again and again — ^To what cases in actual life the brief 
written precept applied, what consequences it in general 
entailed, and what was to be done that the commandments 
might be fairly, even rigidly observed. In a number of cases 
the original written Law gave no direct answer. 

To supply this need a body of Halachah (the word Hakchah, 
as we have stated, signifies rule, practice, custom) gathered 
round the written Law (the Torah). Some of these Halachah, 
tradition said, were given by Moses himself ; others were said 
to have been devised by that primitive council of the desert 
wanderings, the elders, and by their successors, the later "judges 
within the gates," referred to in the Pentateuch. As time 
went on the Halachah or authoritative oral I-aw of explana- 
tion no doubt formed an important branch of the studies 
pursued in those schools of the prophets foimded by Samuel 
in the early days of the monarchy — schools of which we know 
so little, but which throughout the pre-exilic days evidently 
played a part in the Ufe of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

On the return from the Captivity, some five centuries before 
the Christian era, the remnant of the nation who returned to 
their desolated land came back a changed people — " a band of 
Puritans " we have, with scarcely any exaggeration, termed 
them ; while the Divine Law which once many, perhaps the 
majority, of the people neglected, the very existence of which 
they had ignored, almost forgotten, became the object of their 
passionate love. 

During the period of exile, of which we know so little but 
in the course of which the great change to which we have been 
dimly alluding passed over the people, the memory of the oral 
Law, much of the ancient Halachah, the traditions, the sacred 
expositions which make up the Haggadah, were kept alive by 
teachers, in the first instance by the men who had been trained 
in the schools of the prophets. Then after the return from exile 
the study of all these treasured memories — some, as we have 
alreadysuggested,possiblydating from thedaysof Moses — ^which 
surrounded the now precious Law, received a new development. 
The Law, the Halachah, the traditions generally knowoi as 
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Haggadah, were no longer the mere heritage of the scbdars 
who composed the somewhat mysterious schools of the prophets 
we read of in the days of the kings, but were now regarded 
as the precious treasure of the whole nation. 

As the Divine Law rose in public estimation its scientific 
study and exposition became a great and popular craft. Every 
individual of the nation was interested in knowing it and 
obeying it. A numerous and independent class or guild arose 
which made its investigation and study the chief business of 
life. These men were known as the Scribes ; they became the 
recognised teachers of the nation. Some of them were men 
of independent means, but the majority practised some trade 
or business out of which they lived. They were tent-makers, 
sandal-makers, weavers, carpenters, tanners, bakers, etc., but 
the study of the Law was their loved occupation, and some of 
them attained great proficiency in their work. Such a class 
of men had never existed in any people before — has never 
made its appearance since in any nation.^ 

This study of the Law became a veritable science, a science 
that gradually assumed the very widest dimensions. The 
name given to it is " Midrash " — ^interpretation, and it in- 
cluded study, meditation, exposition, investigation, inquiry. 
The men of the " Return from Exile " who devoted tiiem- 
selves to this work took as the foundation of their labours, 
first the written Law of Moses, then gradually the records 
of the Prophets and the other writings subsequently included 
in the Old Testament canon ; and to this material was added 
the oral Law, or such portion of it which had been preserved, 
including the sacred traditions which had been handed down 
from the days of Moses and his successors, and treasured 
up in the schools of the prophets. In this *' Midrash " — for 
we will keep to the well-known term which generally included 
all this varied and comprehensive study of the Scribes who 
lived in the period between the Return from the Exile and the 
Christian era — two distinct currents can be distinguished. 
The first of these great currents may be termed Prose, the 
second Poetry. The first (the prose) is called Halachah 

* The period here referred to extended from the return from the Captivity 
— the days of Ezra — roughly until the Christian era. 
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(rules, customs) ; the second (the poetry), Haggadah (tradi- 
tion and legend, including parable, allegory, lessons).* 

The Halachah (rules) for a very long period were never 
written down, but were transmitted from teacher to teacher 
in an unbroken succession, orally, with many and various 
additions. The Haggadah (traditions) in many cases were, 
however, written down, and so transmitted. 

Thus from the period of the Retiuii from the Exile a vast 
bulk of teaching, largely unwritten, traditional, and legendary, 
all founded on and closely bearing on the Law (Torah), had 
been collected by the Scribes and their schools stretching over 
a period of about five centuries. Some thirty years before 
the Christian era Hillel, the great Rabbinic master of the 
period, endeavoured to reduce this great mass of teaching, 
oral and written, rule and tradition, Halachah and 
Haggadah, to some definite system and order. He did 
something in this direction, but died before his task was in any 
real way completed, and for many years nothing further was 
done in the way of codifying or arrangement. 

Then came the great upheaval of a.d. 70, when the Holy 
City was razed to the ground ; when it appeared as though 
the religion of the Jew was destroyed, now that the Temple 
round which all the cherished memories of the people were 
grouped had disappeared. Curiously enough, as it appears 
to men, the contrary was the case : a wonderful resurrection 
of religious life was the almost immediate outcome of the fall 
of the City and Temple. 

A group of singularly able and devoted men, as we have 
already remarked, arose at this critical moment in Jewish 
history — ^when all seemed lost. Judaism in the year 70, when 
the long and bitter war with Rome was finally closed, was 
stripped of everything. It had lost for ever its position as a 
nation. Its Temple, the joy of the whole world, as their royal 
songman pictured it, was a heap of shapeless ruins. Its most 
sacred treasmres were carried away to adorn an Italian triumph. 
The Holy City was literally razed to the groimd. The pro- 

^ At the close of this Fifth Book is a short general description of " Hagga- 
dah." See, too, in the Appendix for a further description of Haggadah and 
Halachah. 
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chief Rabbinic leaders, when Jerusalem was destroyed, re- 
established their schools at Janinia (Jabne), a town close to 
the sea, south of Joppa. They had little sympathy with the 
extreme party of Nationalists, the Zealots ; for they saw 
that any serious conflict with Rome was utterly hopeless, so 
they diverted the thoughts and aspirations of the survivors 
of the great revolt into other channels. The cult of the Law 
henceforward must be the work of Israel. They were wonder- 
fully successful, and soon infused into the heart of the Chosen 
People something of their burning zeal ; for what they taught, 
they maintained, were the very words and commands of the 
Eternal of Hosts. 

A great master, Jochanan ben Zacchai, soon made the new 
school of Jamnia a notable centre of the new work. We use 
the term " new " ; for although Rabbinism and the scientific 
study of the Law had existed long before the events of a.d. 70, 
it received a fresh and striking impulse when the Temple and 
City existed no longer. 

Round the chair of Jochanan gathered quickly a band of 
^ithful disciples who shared in the quiet enthusiasm of the 
great master, and in the last twenty-five or thirty years of 
the fatal century which had witnessed the terrible victory 
of Titus, the real foundations of the Talmud, which united 
and boimd together the Chosen People for centuries, which 
preserved them from disintegration and welded them once 
more into one great race, were laid. 

Rome allowed this new spirit to grow up among the rem- 
nant of the people she had crushed, and made no effort to 
interfere with the Jamnia Rabbinic school. The statesmen 
of the Empire were quite content that the restless people, so 
long a danger to the State, should turn its attention to other 
matters imconnected with aspirations after independence. 
It was no doubt with some contempt that they witnessed the 
growth of the new spirit among the turbulent nation. It was 
nothing to Rome — ^this singular devotion to an old Law and 
a traditional revelation which the Jew considered divine. 
They little thought that the Jew and his ancient Law would 
outlive the mighty Empire of which they were so proud, 
and that the despised and crushed race and its cherished 
23 
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belief would influence in a marvellous way the dvilaBd 
world for hundreds of years after Rome had become the 
mere shadow of a name. 

The great Jewish revolt of a.d. 1x7 had little inflnwirp 
upon the fortunes and wonderful growth of the Rabbinic 
schoob, the chief seat of which was in Palestine. The scenes 
of that rebeUion and its ghastly punishment were iai removed 
from Palestine, and what happened in Cyrene, Egypt, and 
Cyprus only slightly affected the dwellers in the old Land of 
Promise. 

But the next revolt — ^the rebellion we have termed tlie 
third great Jewish war — had a different scene. Once more 
Palestine witnessed a dangerous and bloody war, wlien 
Bar-cochab, a mistaken enthusiast and patriot, raised again 
the standard of rebellion against Rcmie, and, asserting that 
f he was the long-looked-for Messiah, gave this last formidable 

Jewish rising the character of a religious war. 

As a rule the great masters of the new Rabbinic sdiods 
j were out of sympathy with the Zealots who had risen against 

Rome in this last disastrous revolt ; but one of their number, 
the famous Rabbi Akiba, curiously enough, had espoused 
their cause, and certain others of the more eminent Rabbink 
teachers, no doubt owing to his influence, had rallied to 
the cause of Bar-cochab in the desperate and hopeless 
struggle. 

Rabbi Akiba occupies among the early group of founders 
of the Talmud, who flourished from circa a.d. 70 to circa 
A.D. 190, perhaps the most prominent position. He was even 
termed the "second Moses," so sought after were his teachings 
and expositions of the sacred* Law, and its subsequent explana- 
tions and additions — the Halachah. He gathered round him 
not only a host of younger pupils, but among his disciples 
were numbered a group of Rabbis who became subsequently 
the chief teachers of their day and time. It has been often 
asked what induced this great Rabbinic scholar and teacher 
to throw in his lot with a wild enthusiast like Bar-cochab, 
and to support that impostor's baseless claim to be recog- 
nized as the promised Messiah. 

The answer perhaps is that Akiba, in conunon with others 
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of the new school of Rabbinism, which aimed at restoring 
the fallen Judaism by means of an enthusiastic devotion to 
the Divine Law, recognised that in Christianity must be sought 
and found the most dangerous foe to the Rabbinic conception 
of the Chosen People. After the fall of the City and Temple, 
and the breaking up of every national and religious bond, 
there was grave danger that the Jewish people would become 
absorbed among the Gentile Christians. It is probable that 
already some of the Rabbis were secretly persuaded of the 
truth of the Gospel story. Rabbi Akiba was, however, one of 
the most energetic opponents of Christianity, and he welcomed 
the appearance of the pseudo-Messiah Bar-cochab as a rival 
to Jesus of Nazareth. 

But great though the influence of Akiba was, for he 
persuaded some Jews, he evidently did not carry the bulk 
of the Rabbinic teachers with him, for the Talmud execrates 
the name of Bar-cochab, though it ever mentions the name 
of Akiba with the deepest and tenderest veneration. The 
great learning and the devoted behaviour of the loved 
teacher under the most excruciating tortures which accom- 
panied his execution by the Roman government, saved his 
memory from the bitter reproaches with which the Talmud 
speaks of Bar-cochab and the authors of the last ill-fated and 
useless revolt.^ 

Akiba is ever remembered as one of the greatest of this 
wonderful group of Talmud founders, as well as a very noble 
martyr. 

Riabbi Akiba's work was not limited to exposition and ex- 
planation and elaborate discussions in the academies of the 
traditional Halachah or oral comments on the Law of Moses. 

^ Of Akiba, the Mishnah tells us, as he was in his last agonies, while his 
flesh was being torn with combs of iron, he kept repeating the words of the 
" Shema " invocation, " Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is One." He 
lingered over the word Otu, and expired as he uttered the word " One." The 
ministering angels then said before the Holy One, " Such is Torah (the Law), 
and such is its reward." Bath Q61 (the heavenly voice) went forth and said, 
" Happy art thou, Rabbi Aldba, that thou art invited to the life of the world 
to come. . . . 

Such was the end of Aldba, the most exalted, most romantic, and moat 
heroic character perhaps in that vast gallery of the learned ol his time. The 
most remarkable period of his career may be dated about A.D. i ia-35. 
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He was virtually the first ^ who attempted to codify and 
arrange the vast accumulation of these Halachah and Hag- 
gadah, and to reduce them into something like (x6ex and 
arrangement. Some years after Akiba's death, about the 
middle of the second century, his most famous disciple, the 
Rabbi Heir, who is known in the Talmud as the "Light 
of the Law," took up his master Akiba's work, and went on 
with arranging and codifying the HaJachah, introducing, 
however, many more Halachah into his codification, and 
supplementing and illustrating his expositions with inany 
interesting traditions (Haggadah) * ; thus preparing the way 
for the more elaborate collection or recension of Rabbi Judah 
Ha-Nasi — ^the Holy — ^who is known in the Talmud as " Rabbi " 
— the Rabbi par excellence. " Rabbi's " great work of codifi- 
cation may be dated about the years a.d. 200-19, or there- 
abouts. 

The work of " Rabbi," somewhat enlai^ged and recast, 
is with us stiU. It represents fairly the Migh nah which 
was used as the text of the great Gemara ' commentaries 
compiled in the schools of Palestine and Babylonia ^ between 
the end of the second century and the kst years of the sixth 
century. The Mishnah of " Rabbi," which was laxgely 
based upon the collections of Rabbi Akiba and his disciple 
Rabbi Meir, and the Gemaras of Palestine and Babylonia,* 
compiled in centuries three, four, five, and six, make up the 
Talmud. 

There was a strict traditional interdiction which dated 
back at least to the centuries which followed the Return 
from the Exile, if not earlier, against ever committing the 
Halachah and the discussions of the Scribes upon the Halachah 
to writing. The latest Jewish scholars have decided that to 
a certain extent the interdiction was removed by " Rabbi " in 

^ The preliminary work of Hillel in this direction of arranging and codifying 
seems not to have been carried on. 

• " Haggadah," as the better -known word, is substituted for the mc»re 
accurate plural form " Haggadoth." 

• For a full definition of these two famous terms Mishnah and Gemara, sec 
below, p. 358, where the terms in question are explained at some length. 

• The Palestinian Gemara was closed nearly a century and a half before 
the Babylonian Gemara was completed. 
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the very early years of the third century, or at the close of the 
second century. 

We may assume, then, with tolerable certainty that "Rabbi" 
in his old age reduced the great collection of Halachah to 
writing, transgressing, in a way, the ancient tradition which 
forbade this. He seems to have considered that the prohibi- 
tion, if maintained in its ancient strictness, might endanger 
the preservation of the precious teaching. 

" Rabbi " did not entirely abrogate the interdiction, for the 
oral method of instruction continued during the period of 
the Gemara discussions in Palestine and in Babylonia : the 
teacher alone using the written Halachah, which made up the 
redaction of the Mishnah by " Rabbi " as a guide ; the pupils, 
however, always repeating the lesson orally. 

Before the fall of Jerusalem the great Sanhedrim was 
the ultimate resort for decisions in the Law, though it is true 
that as a rule it accepted the Law as developed by the great 
teachers ; but still, " from thence," i.e. from the Sanhedrim, 
as the Mishnah says, "proceeded the Law for all Israel." 
But after a.d. 70 the great Sanhedrim ceased to exist. This 
of course gave a very marked increase in prestige and power 
to the acknowledged leading Rabbis or Masters in the Rabbinic 
schools. 

The principal task of these doctors was to teacn the Law. 
The ideal was that every IsraeUte should have a knowledge 
of this Divine Law. Of course, this ideal was unattainable, 
but the famous Rabbis without doubt gathered round them 
great numbers who longed for special instruction in what had 
come to be looked on as the glory and hope of their race. 
" Bring up many scholars " was a famous ancient saying. 

The instruction in the Palestinian schools of Jamnia and 
Lydda, and a httle later more especially at Tiberias, and also 
in the famous Babylonian schools sudi as Sura,^ Nehardea, 
and Pumbeditha, consisted in a continual exercise of the 
memory. The oral Law before the days of " Rabbi," at 
the close of the second century, was never committed to 
writing, the teacher repeating his matter again and again. 

^The Rabbinic school of Sura was founded by Rab, one of the most 
important pupils of R. Judah Ha^Nasi (Rabbi). 
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A most interesting picture of the inner life and organiza- 
tion of the Rabbinical schools or academies in which the 
Talmud was slowly and dehberately composed is given in the 
vast and scholarly Jewish Encyclopaedia (completed in the 
year 1906). A very brief prfeis of this is attempted here. 
The date of the pictmre in question is as late as the tenth 
century, and refers especially to a comparatively late period 
in the Rabbinical work ; but much of it goes back to the time 
of the Amoraim, the earliest Rabbis of the Gemara, who were 
the teachers from the first part of the third century. 

It may be taken as an account and general description of 
the method in which the two versions of the Talmud were 
composed, in Palestine as well as in Babylonia, in such academ- 
ical centres of Rabbinism as Sura and Tiberias. The picture 
especiaUy refers to the Babylonian academies of Pumbeditha 
and Sura, but without doubt a very similar procedure was 
followed in the Palestinian academy of Tiberias. 

The students or disciples appear to have assembled twice 
every year, the discussion and instruction lasting four weeks. 

In the month Elah at the close of the summer, and in the 
month Adar at the end of the winter, the disciples desiring 
instruction in the sacred Law journeyed to the academy, 
say of Sura, or of Piunbeditha, from their various abodes, 
having carefully studied and prepared during the previous 
five months the special treatise of the Mishnah announced 
at the academy at the close of the preceding session by the 
head of the Rabbinic school as the subject for discussion at 
the next session. 

They at once presented themselves on arriving at Sura 
to the head of the academy, who proceeded to examine them 
on the treatise of the Mishnah fixed beforehand. 

They sat in the following order or rank : seventy of the 
senior or principal pupils were placed nearest to the head, 
or president, of the school, the number seventy being a 
reminiscence of the great Sanhedrim. 

Behind these seventy sat the other disciples and members 
of the academy. 

The foremost row — the seventy — ^recited aloud the subject- 
matter of the discussion and of instruction which were to 
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follow ; they recited, too, any passage which seemed to reqa 
especial consideration, which they debated among themselv 
the " head/' or president, all the while silently taking no 
of the debate. 

The " head " after this lectured generally on the treati 
the subject of the discussion, adding an exposition of th< 
special passages which had given rise to the debate. 

Sometimes in the course of his lecture the '' head " asi 
a question as to how the disciples would explain a certs 
Halachah. The question had to be answered by 1 
scholars he chose to name. After the answer or answers h 
been received the " head " added his own exposition of t 
Halachah in question. 

Subsequently one of the " seventy " senior students gave; 
address, summing up the arguments which had arisen out of t 
theme — the Halachah — ^which they had been considering. 
' In the fourth week of the session the " seventy " and oth 

of the students were examined individually by the " head 
of the academy. 
h Questions received from various quarters were also di 

cussed for final solution. The " head " listened, and final 
formulated his decisions, which were written down. Tl 
results of the meeting of the academy during the month 
session were finally signed by the " head " of the academy. 

The details and comments contained in the foregoi 
sections of the Fifth Book (" The Jew and the Talmud ") a 
mainly confined to the great official work of Rabbinic Judais 
known as the Talmud, made up of the Mishnah and its coi 
mentary, the Gemara. 

But besides this vast compilation, it must be borne in mu 
that there exists an enormous mass of Rabbinic literatu 
outside the Talmud, such as the non-canonical Mishnah, t 
Targumim, the Midrashim, the Kabbala, etc. Some of tl 
dates from a very early period, and possesses a high authori 
among the recognized Jewish teachers. 

Most of these extra-Talmudical writings are Hagga( 
in character. 
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THE TEXT OF THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT 

All this mighty superstructure of " Mishnah and Gemara," 
which occupied so many of the greatest and most earnest 
minds in Israel for several centuries, was built up on the 
foundations of a Law (Torah) recognised as given by 
God Himself. The Books containing this Law (Torah), the 
Pentateuch, were accepted as divine in the course of the 
five centuries which intervened between the return from exile 
and the Christian era. The Pentateuch at first constituted 
the canon of Jewish Scripture. Its acknowledgment, though, 
no doubt dates from a much older period — long before the days 
of the Exile. We do not, however, possess sufificient historical 
data to define accurately the position which the Law held 
in pre-exilic Israel. To the Pentateuch was subsequently 
added the writings of the Prophets and the sacred works 
belonging to the older pre-exilic history of Israel. The canon 
of Scripture was completed and acknowledged much in its 
present form certainly 200 years before the age of Jesus Christ. 

But although the prophets and other writings belonging to 
the pre-exilic period had been subsequently added to the 
Torah (the Law of Moses), it is certain that they never were 
placed quite on a level with it. 

The Massorah 

After the question — ^What constituted the canonical writings, 
the Divine Word? — was finally and authoritatively settled, 
the next step was to ensure the preservation of the sacred text 
which contained the Divine Revelation. The Scribes had 
determined what were the canonical books. The text of these 
books was handed over to another group of scholars known as 
the Massoretes. The precise chronology of these various steps 
is unknown. 

The word " Massorah " comes from the Hebrew " Masar," 
to give something into the hand of another so as to commit it 
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to his trust. The work and duty of the Massoretes— < 
authoritative custodians of the sacred text — ^was to saf^s 
it, so as to protect it from any change. This they did effec 
ally by " building a hedge round it." To do this, they carefu 
registered all the phenomena in the ancient manuscripts, 1 
reason for and meaning of many of which were not understa 
but they were carefully noted and preserved. Some wa 
were found which had been dotted over ; some were spelt w 
large, some with smaller letters ; some words and expressi< 
were archaic, that is, belonging to a much earlier date in th 
history ; some were suspended above the line ; some senten 
contained peculiar expressions : such-like phenomena a 
peciiliarities in the ancient MSS. were diligently recorded 
the Massoretes, — ^none were overlooked. 

Other textual notes were carefully made, such as the numi 
of verses in each sacred book. The middle verse and word 
each great section in each book and even in the whole Bil 
were also recorded. All important words were noted; 1 
number of times that each letter of the alphabet occurs in ea 
division in each book and in the whole Bible were diljgenl 
written down. All this, and very much more of such curio 
statistical information, was registered by the Massoretes so 
to lock and interlock every letter, word, and line into its pla< 
that the original text of the ancient MSS. might be preserv 
and faithfully reproduced and handed down by any copyist wi 
followed the direction of the Massorah. 

That some of this curious elaborate work was done, th; 
some of this vast hedge ^ round the Law was planted befo 
the fall of the City and Temple in a.d. 70, is fairly certai 
But there is no doubt that the extremely comphcated ar 
exhaustive work of the Massoretes to ensure the preservation ( 
the ancient text was really elaborated and completed in tha 
centuries after the Christian era when the composition of th 
Mishnah and Gemara occupied the attention of the grea 

* R. Akiba (early second century) in the Mishnah treatise ** Pirke Aboth 

used to say, ** Massorah is a fence to the Torah." This has been general] 

understoo<l as a reference to the Matssorah of which we are speaking here. Bi 

^ many scholars now consider that R. Akiba was referring in this saying 1 

5 ** tradition " generally, and they understand the word Massorah as correlativ 

to " Kabbala " (tradition in general), such as is embodied in the Mishnah. 
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Rabbinic academies which arose after the ruin of the City and 
Temple, in Palestine and in Babylonia. 

This very brief sketch of the Massorah will give some idea 
of how exceedingly precious in the eyes of the Jew for many 
centuries has been the text of his loved Scriptures. 

We possess no MSS. of the Hebrew Bible older than the 
first half of the ninth century. The reason of the non-existence 
of any very ancient MSS. is probably owing to the fact of the 
Jews being in the habit of bmying old and worn-out copies of 
the Scriptures lest the worn material, the valuable parchment 
or papyrus, should be employed for any secular purpose. 
The text we now possess is, however, certainly that which was 
current in the seventh and eighth centuries of the Christian era, 
and there is Uttle doubt that it acciuately represents a much 
older text. 

The Massoretic notes, something of the general purport of 
which is described above, are written above and below the 
three columns into which usually each page of the MS. 
of the Scriptures is divided. These notes are termed the 
" Massorah Magna " ; while on the margin and between the 
colimms are more Massoretic notes. These are termed the 
" Massorah Parva." 

The composition of these notes, which included every 
phenomenon of the text, as well as a vast niunber of interesting 
statistical &cts bearing on the text, went on for well-nigh a 
thousand years, and eventually they amounted to an enormous 
bulk of material. It became in time absolutely impossible 
to write down anything approaching to the whole of the 
Massorah in any single MS. Hence, whenever a new copy of 
the Scriptures was ordered by an individual or a community, 
the Massoretic scribes were in the habit of transcribing only so 
much of the Massorah as they deemed of especial importance 
and interest, or as much of the Massorah as they considered a 
fair equivalent for the price paid for the MS. Thus it has come 
about that there is no single MS. of the Old Testament which 
contains the whole or anything approximating to the whole 
Massorah. The present scholarly editor of the Massorah 
(Dr. Ginsberg) has some seventy-two ancient MSS. of the Old 
Testament collected in the British Museum, from which he is 
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gathering the different Massoretic notes for the moniimental 
work on which he is engaged. 

The mass of material put together by successive genera- 
tions of scribes is so enormous that much of it has been even 
gathered into separate treatises ; it having been found in 
old time simply impossible to find space for it in any codex« 
although all manner of abbreviations and signs to compress 
the notes into a smaller compass have been devised by the 
ancient scribes. 

• ••■•• •• 

Such was the Massorah, that marvellous and unique 
apparatus devised by the Rabbis for the preservation of the 
ancient text of the Scriptures. A brief sketch showing the 
estimation in which these Scriptmres, or at all events the Law 
proper, the Pentateuch, was held by the great Rabbinical 
schools, is indispensable to this little study on the Talmud. 



VI 

CONCLUDING MEMORANDA 

The Talmudical View of the Inspiration of 

THE Scripture 

We read in the Mishnah such statements as the following : 
He who asserts that the Torah is not from heaven has 
no part in the world to come." (Sanliedrim, x. 7.) 

As time went on this view of inspiration was held with 

increasing strictness. At first the commands of " the Law " 

were all that was signified in such a saying as the one just 

quoted, but gradually the whole Pentateuch was included 

in this assertion of the direct Divine authority ; in the Mishnah 

I we read startling sayings, such as we have already given, viz. : 

* "He who says that Moses wrote even one word of his own 

I knowledge is a denier and despiser of the Word of God." (San- 

' hedrim, 99.) Even the last verses of Deuteronomy which 

tell of the death of Moses were affirmed to have been ^^Titten 
by Moses himself, — having been dictated to him by Divine 
revelation. 

The only point in dispute was whether the whole Torah 
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was given to Moses by God complete at once, or handed to 
him by volumes. (Gittin 60a.) 

In course of time Divine inspiration was taught as belong- 
ing to the Prophets and the Hagiographa, to the Mishnah, 
the Talmud, and even to the Haggadah. 

A very singular anticipatory revelation was believed to 
have been made on Sinai to the prophets. In ** Shemoth 
Rabba " we read : " What the prophets were about to pro- 
phesy in every generation they receive from Moimt Sinai." 
The revelation was apparently made to the souls of those 
about to be created. And so Isaiah is represented as saying : 
" From the day that the Torah was given on Mount Sinai, 
there I was and received this prophecy, — and now the Lord 
God and His Spirit have sent me." ^ 

The Talmud contains a somewhat similar curious teaching 
as regards " Miracles " — the course of creation was not dis- 
tmrbed by them, they were all primarily existing, as well as 
pre-ordained. They were " created " at the end of all things, 
in the gloaming of the sixth day. Creation, together with these 
so-called exceptions, once established, nothing could be altered 
in it. The laws of nature went on by their own immutable 
force, however much evil might spring therefrom. 

The Talmud— Its Story through the Ages 

The wonderful Jewish book — the Talmud — cannot com- 
plain of neglect or of obUvion. Never has any writing in the 
whole hmnan history been so hated and hunted down. It 
has been proscribed and burnt again and again. Before 
the marvellous compilation was fully completed the Emperor 
Justinian, in a.d. 553, condemned it by name. Then for more 
than a thousand years anathemas, edicts of the sternest 
condemnation, were issued against the Jewish sacred volume 
which has done so much for the Chosen People. 

1 " It is evident that some of the ' dicta ' of the Rabbis, such as, for instance, 
the above-quoted passages, are not intended to be taken literally, but are 
the paradoxes of idealists, which leave us in some doubt as to how much they 
supposed to have been revealed explicitly to Moses."— Ptrik^ Aboth (Sayings 
of the Fathers), note by Dr. Taylor, Master of S. John's, Cambridge, p. 123. 

Dr. Taylor, however, adds that " such statements have to be taken into 
account in estimating the ancient Rabbis' views of revelation." 
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Emperors, kings, and Fopes in all lands and in eveiy ap 
have warred against it in each succeeding centuiy. It wai 
forbidden, cursed, often publicly burnt. 

To give an average example of the spirit with which r 

was universally condemned by Christians, we would refei 

to a letter of Pope Honodus rv to the Archbishop of Canter 

I bury (A.D. 1286), in which he speaks of the Talmud as '' thai 

\ damnable Book," desiring him "to see that it is read by» 

1 one, since aU evils flow oat of it." 

At last, after it had been put out about 1000 years, ii 
the dawn of the Reformation a great Christian scholar arose 
who defended it. Reuchlin, the most eminent Hellenist anc 
Hebraist of his time, remonstrated against the wild and ignor- 
ant prejudice with which Christian men regarded this wonder- 
ful compilation. Long and bitter was the controversy, but 
the patient scholar, although formally condemned for his nobk 
advocacy of the great Jewish book, in the end triumphed, 
and the Talmud this time was not burned but printed, and 
since Reuchlin's time has been allowed to live on unmolested. 
.. I In our day and time it has come to be regarded as one of the 

}• great works of the world, although among Christian folk its 

contents are comparatively unknown ; while its surpassing 
influence in the past is acknowledged in the scholar com- 
munity, which recognizes neither land nor race. 

• •••*.. • 

It has been curiously suggested that the Talmud contains 
many of the divine sayings of our Lord recorded in the Gospek. 
' The fact really is, that while some few of the beautiful words 

of Christ are without doubt to be found in the Talmud, it is 
only such sayings as are common to other great teachers and 
thinkers, sucli as Seneca and the Emperor Marcus Antoninus. 
However, it is more than probable that the Child Jesus was 
conversant with some of the more striking maxims of the 
early Rabbis and teachers, such as Hillel and the elder Gamaliel, 
and that occasionally sayings of theirs are repeated in the 
Gospel teaching. But it is beyond all doubt that the general 
f spirit of Rabbinism which lives through the pages of the 

* i Talmud — in the Mishnah and Gemara — was absolutelv at 

variance with the spirit of Jesus Christ and His disciples. 

1; 
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To take two notable examples — ^the position of women and 
the exclusive position of Israel. The Gospel teaching is 
completely different on the position of women from what we 
find in the authoritative teaching of the Talmud treatises. 
With our Lord the woman was the equal in all respects of the 
man, in this world and in the world to come.^ The striking 
inferiority of women in Israel is brought forward again and 
again in the sayings of the great Rabbis. We would quote 
a very few of their authoritative Talmudical teachings 
here : — 

R. Meir — second century (Mishnah) : "A man is bound 
to repeat three benedictions every day." One of these was, 
" Blessed art Thou, Lord our God, who hast not made me a 
woman.'* 

And again: ''Are not slaves and women in the same 
category ? The slave is more degraded." 

" Blessed is the man whose children are sons, but luckless 
is he whose children are daughters." (Baba Bathra.) 

" The testimony of one hundred women is only equal to 
the evidence of one man." (Yevamoth.) 

The stem exclusiveness of Israel is pressed constantly 
in the Talmud. This is diametrically opposed to the New 
Testament teaching so conclusively formiilated by S. Peter 
(Acts X. 34, 35) : " Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with Him." 

While in the Tahnud we read — 

" Almsgiving exalteth a nation [that is, Israel], . . . but 
benevolence is a sin to nations," — that is to say, for the Gentiles 
to exercise charity and benevolence is sin. (Compare Baba 
Bathra, fol. 10, col. 2.) 

And again : " All Israelites have a portion in the world to 
come." (Sanhedrim, fol. 90, col. i.) " The world was created 
only for Israel; none are called the children of God but 
Israel, none are beloved before God but Israel." (G^rim.) 

^ " For when they shall rise from the dead [men and women are both alliided 
to] . . . they are as the angels which are in heaven " (8. Mark xii. 25). The 
prominent position of women in the early Church is asserted in the " Gospels " 
and "Acts" ; they are never alluded to as occupying an inferior place. See 
below, p. 380, for a farther note on the position of women. 
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the Bible, especially as a source of instruction and decision in 
the problems of religion. 

It has preserved and fostered for some fifteen hundred 
years in the " Dispersion " that spirit of deep religion and 
strict morality which has kept the Jewish people separate and 
intact ; and be it remembered under the most unJ^vourable 
external conditions, for, with certain rare exceptions, since the 
days of the Emperor Constantine and the victory of Chris- 
tianity the Jew has been generally hated, despised, persecuted, 
an exile and a wanderer over the &ice of the earth. 

In the Jewish race the study of the Tahnud has awakened 
and stimulated intellectual activity in an extraordinary 
degree. Its study has given to the world of letters a vast 
number of scholars, men of the loftiest character, belonging 
to the first rank of philosophers and writers, whose works, 
limited though they mostly are by the Rabbinic area of 
thought and speculation, have been of high service to civiliza- 
tion. 

Among these great ones issuing from the Jews of no one 
land, and who form a numerous band, it is difficult in this 
brief study to particularize even the most distinguished, 
but the following names will at once occur to any competent 
scholar as prominent examples of famous men of the Rabbinic 
school, whose works have ^ed real light on the so-called dark 
mediaeval period : — 

Raschi . . a.d. circa 1040-1105 
Maimonides . „ „ 1135-1204 
D. Kimchi . . „ „ 1158-1235 

The names, however, of distinguished scholars and writers 
of the Rabbinic school who have arisen during the last fifteen 
centuries in different lands might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely. 

And this people is with us still, more influential, probably 
more numerous, than at any period of its immemorial history. 
The numbers at the present day are variously computed as 
amounting to from seven to eleven millions. 
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The Influenxe of the Talmud on CHRisnAinnr 



But not cmly among the Jewfeh peoples of the " Disperskm " 
has this strange and wonderful book exezxrised a sarpassiog 
influence, but even among the Christian nations of the world 
'{' has its sinrit percolated, and in a remarkable way has in- 

j ' fluenced and coloured certain important phases of rdigioos 

thought and belief. 

Among Christian peoples the Tahnnd is virtually unknown ; 
to well-nigh every individual in the Christian nations it is but 
the shadow of a name, to the great majority scarcely even that ; 
and yet the profound, the awful reverence for the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures which lives among all Christian folk, a reverence 
that often shades into a passionate love, though they guess 
it not, springs largely out of the teachings of that great Rabbinic 
book the Talmud, the very name of which so many have 
scarcely heard. 

For the Mishnah and Gemara which make up the Talmud, 
the thousand treatises which have been written by learned 
Rabbis at different periods during the last sixteen hui^red 
years of the Jewish Dispersion, are simply all conunents upon, 
explanations and developments of traditions and histofy 
b^ing upon the Old Testament Scriptures, the one precious 
heritage of the Jew handed down from generation to generation 
of the Chosen People from time immemorial. 

This story of the changeless love of the Hebrew race for 
their ancient writings and records, which the Jew is never 
) weary of reiterating, came to him direct from God Almighty, 

and has found an echo in unnumbered Christian hearts, and 

so it has come to pass that the Old Testament Scriptures — ^the 

;i Torah (the Law) of Moses, the Prophets, and the other sacred 

Mj books — are received to this day with a deep reverential love 

'' as the expression of the will of the Eternal of Hosts, alike in 

Christian Churches as in the Jewish Synagogues.^ 

^ Renan recognizes the service rendered by the Tahnudical Rabbis to 
Christianity, but while acknowledging this, curiously Umits it to the preserva- 
tion of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament Scriptures, which he thinks 
would probably have been lost but for the labours of the Rabbis of the Talmud 
^he characterizes this as " un service du i*' ordre." To him the Hebrew 
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VII 
(A) AN APPENDIX ON THE " HAGGADAH " 

Before closing this little sketch of the Talmud and of 
the very early Rabbinical writings, it will be well to give 
a somewhat more detailed explanation of one of its more 
important featm-es, which we have already somewhat lightly 
touched upon — ^the " Haggadah." 

It is not too much to say that the widespread, the lasting 
popularity of the mighty book — the Talmud — is largely 
owing to this special kind of exposition, which includes the 
Historical, the Legendary, the Homiletical, and the Comforting. 
It is absolutely peculiar to the Talmud ; there is nothing 
resembling it in the official or acknowledged writings belonging 
to any other religious system. 

In the Exile and in the lengthened period which directly 
followed the Exile, i.e. in the five centuries which intervened 
between the " Return from the Exile " and the Christian era, 
the Chosen People had learned, as we have noticed, to love 
their Scriptures with a great love, a love that may be termed a 
passion. It was then that the sacred books became, and for 
long centmies remained, the centre of their lives. The study 
of these books, the study which included research, investigation, 
exposition, application to every event in their Uves, to every 
possible contingency which might happen to them, is known as 
Midrash. 

Legendary history which clustered round the events 
related in the sacred books, details not chronicled in the text 
of the books, but carefully treasured up, preserved and handed 
down, circmnstances more or less interesting and important 
connected with the Uves of the principal Biblical personages, 
were gradually gathered together, were carefully sifted out 
and discussed by the scribes and doctors of the law, and if 
finally received as authentic by the great Jewish teachers, 

qid Testament is an incomparable monument of history, archaeology, 
and philology. The deeper signification of these sacred records, which 
in the hearts of earnest Christians constitutes their exceeding predoosness, 
finds little place, alas, in the cheerleis conceptioo of the brilliant French 
schdar. 
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were written down^ and handed on from generatioa to 
generation. 

This wcnrk and study especially connected with tiie noD- 
legal portions of the Scriptures known as ''Haggadah/' 
certainly received a mighty impulse in the times of the Scribes 
before the Christian era, and reachcxl its h^hest develop- 
ment in the famous Academies of Palestine and Babylonia 
which arose after the events of a.d. 70. We may roughly 
compute this great period of the development of the " Hag- 
gadah " as reaching from a.d. 72-100 to a.d. 500 or 550. The 
creative Haggadic activity may be said to have ceased after 
this last date. 

Although " Haggadic " notices or comments appear not 
unfrequently in the exclusively legal section of the Penta- 
teuch, they belong more especially to those Scriptures whidi 
treat of history, narrative, and teaching — ^including, of course, 
the prophetic writings. In the first instance the " Haggadic " 
Midrash confined itself to the simple exposition of the Scripture 
text, but it very soon developed into comments of a very 
varied nature, not unfi^uently into homilies inculcating 
religious truths and moral maxims, into disquisitions on the 
past and future glories of Israel ; roughly speaking, the " Hag- 
gadah " on a passage or section of the canonical Scriptures 
endeavoured, by penetrating beneath the mere literal sense, to 
arrive at the spirit of the Scripture in question. In the Talmud 
(Sanhedrim Treatise) it has been well compared to a hammer 
which awakens the slumbering sparks of a rock. 

Legendary additions, of course, form an important part of 
the Haggadah, but these ancient traditions or legends by no 
means, as some suppose, constitute the bulk of this vast and 
wonderful commentary on the canonical or acknowledged 
Scriptures. 

Among the sources where we find this curious Biblical 
hterature which has been a very important link in the Talmud 



> While it is generally acknowledged that the decisions arrived at in con- 
nection with tke Law of Moses termed ** Halachah ** were transmitted orally, 
certainly until the time of R. Judah the Holy, known as Rabbi (end of second 
century), the *' Haggadic " decisions here alluded to were committed to 
writing at a much earlier date. 
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chain which has been the great bond of union of the scattered 
Jewish race for so many centuries, of course primarily must be 
reckoned the Mishnah and the two Gemaras, the I^estinian 
and the Babylonian, which constitute the Talmud. Here are 
found many of those " Haggadic " comments which naturally 
are regarded with the deepest reverence, as they have received 
the seal of approval of the doctors of the great Academies of 
Sura, Pumbaditha, and Tiberias, who flomished in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

But there are " Haggadic " notices of great antiquity and 
in still larger numbers preserved in writings which form the 
non-canonical Mishnah, works subsidiary and auxiliary to the 
Mishnah proper, some of which even date from the second and 
third century or even earlier, and have ever possessed among 
the learned Jews a very high authority. For example, in the 
Targums (Targumim) are very many pieces of an *' Haggadic " 
nature, not a few evidently of a remote antiquity and of the 
highest interest. 

It is, of course, impossible in the limits of such a brief sketch 
of so vast a subject to give any adequate illustration of this vast 
collection of Haggadah ; we will simply quote two or three 
examples taken from the Palestine Targmn on the Torah on 
the Book of Deuteronomy, where the original text is expanded 
by words of tradition or legend, by homiletics, by words of 
teaching, of comfort and encouragement. 

• ••••••• 

From the Palestine Targum on the Torah (Deuteronomy 
chap, xxxiii.). " And he (Moses) said : The Lord was revealed 
at Sinai to give the law imto His people of Beth Israel, and 
the splendour of the glory of His Shekinah arose from Gebal 
to give itself to the sons of Esau ; but they received it not. 
It shined forth in majesty and glory from Mount Pharan, to 
give itself to the sons of Ishmael ; but they received it not. 
It returned and revealed itself in holiness unto His people of 
Israel, and with Him ten thousand times ten thousand holy 
angels. He wrote with His own right hand, and gave them 
His law and His commandments, out of the flaming fire." 

• •..f.a* 

" And he saw at the beginning that a place had been 
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place where his mother h 
the poor, as He sent I 
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beryls, adorned with hangings of purple silk, and satin, and 
white linens. Metatron, Jophiel, and Uriel, and Jephephya, 
the wise sages, laid him upon it, and by His Word conducted 
him four miles, and buried him in the valley opposite Beth 
Peor ; — that Israel, as oft as they look up to Peor, may have 
the memory of their sin ; and at the sight of the burying-place 
of Mosheh may be humbled ; but no man knoweth his sepulchre 
unto this day." 




He, watch-ing o - ver Is - ra • el, slum-bers not, nor sleeps. 

{From Mend€lssoh$es Ormiario, ''Elijah.*) 









VIII 



(B) ON THE "HALACHAH" AND "HAGGADAH" 



We would add a few words further explanatory of the 
Halachah. The Halachic Midrash (or ex^esis and develop- 
ment of the passages of the Law) dealt with the exaqt purpOTt 
I of the various Divine commands contained in the Torah, or 

Law of Moses. It explained in detail how these precepts were 
to be carried out in common life. It professed to be nothing 
more than an exposition of the original Law ; but in reality 
it contained vast additions to what was written in the Boote 
of Moses, and claimed to possess an equal authority with the 
original charges contained in the Pentateuch. 

Roughly, these so-called Halachic developments were 
divided into three classes or categories — 

1. Halachah or conmiands traced back to Moses. 

2. A great mass of Halachah — containing tradiiional 
ordinances professedly based on the original Mosaic 
commands, but in reality connected with the Mosaic 
ordinances by the very slightest of ties. 

3. A number of enactments really only emanating from 
the schools of the Scribes, but which were taught to 
be equally binding with the original Pentateuch 
ordinances. These Halachah largely dated from 
the years which preceded the Christian era ; they 

* were, in the last half of the first century and during 

the second century, codified and arranged in the 
Mishnah. 

The general purport of the Halachic Midrash, which con- 
tains the rule of Israditic life and which so long occupied the 
J Scribes and their schools, was very largely connected in the 

; first place with the elaborate network of sacrifice, and the 

usages which followed and preceded the many and complicated 
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various offerings. The Halachah might fairly be called The 
Law and Rule of Jewish Ritual. Its subject-matter has been 
well and tersely simuned up as follows : The Halachic 
Midrash sought to establish, by laws which were absolutely 
binding on every true Jew, the manner in which God desires 
to be honoured; what sacrifices are to be offered to Him, 
what feasts and fasts are to be kept in His honour, and gener- 
ally what religious rites are to be observed by the people. 
Other questions are, however, discussed and resolved in the 
Halachah, but these other points fill after all a comparatively 
small space in the great legal commentary or ritual which 
occupies so important a place in the vast Talmud compilation. 

Haggadah 

The writer of the foregoing " study " feels that a sadly 
incomplete picture of the " Haggadah," the popular division 
of the Talmud, has been painted. A few more remarks on 
this singular and important portion of the Talmud are given 
by way of further elucidation of this strange form of exegesis 
(Midrash) of the Holy Scriptures. 

We have already stated that broadly the " Halachic " 
Midrash or exegesis belongs especially to the Books of the 
Pentateuch, and the " Haggadic " Midrash rather to the 
other Books of the Old Testament writings. 

But even in the Pentateuch, tMrrative and history occupy 
a wide space, and in the Pentateuch Midrash we find too a 
mass of Haggadic commentary on the narrative and historic 
portions of the five Books of Moses. 

Here the " Book of Jubilees " (century i) may be quoted 
as a striking instance of early Haggadic Midrash or exegesis 
of Scripture. It reproduces the Book of Genesis, and curi- 
ously amplifies and largely supplements the original text. 

Dwelling on the history of Creation, the Haggadic scribe 
tells us how " in the twilight on the evening before the first 
Sabbath, ten things were created — (i) The chasm in the 
earth, in which Korah and his company were swallowed up. 
(2) The opening of Miriam's well. (3) The mouth of Balaam's 
ass. (4) The Rainbow. (5) The Manna of the Wilderness. 
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sages ; for instance, in S. Paul's 2nd Epistle to Timothy iii. 8, 
the names of the Eg3^tian magicians Jannes and Jambres, 
which do not appear in the Genesis history, are given. A still 
more remarkable example of Haggadic influence is the singular 
legendary account of the Rock in i Cor. x. 4, where the rock 
from which, at Moses' bidding, the water gushed forth is repre- 
sented as positively accompanying the Irsaelites during their 
desert wanderings. Again, in Acts vii. 53, Gal. iii. 19, Heb. ii. 2, 
the Law is represented, not as given to Moses by God Himself, 
as related in the Pentateuch, but as reaching him through the 
medium of angels. 
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" Aboth," treatise, 358 n. i 

Adlii Glabriones fiunily, Crypt of, 265, 
267, 268-9, 270-1 ; was 
Pudens a member of? 270 

Acilius Glabrio, Consul, martyrdom 
of, 41-2, 230-1, 269 

^£ia SituerUf of Ruinart, on Martvrdom 
of Theban legion, 148 n, i 

Actsofih€ Apostles^ Ha^;adic influence 
seen in, ^79 ; model of^ 72 ; 
on Chnstian assemolies, 
107; on S. Paul's prison 
life at Rome, 22 ; on status 
of women, 367 if. i 

AeU of S, Cut'/ia^ in the light of cata- 
comb discoveries, 289 ei seq. 

Acts of S, Hermes t 274 

Acts of Martyrdom^ or Acts and Passions 
of the Mart^s^ archseo- 
logical and hterary corro- 
boration of, 81, 82, 94 ^If . I 
Critical estimates of, 81 b'tm,^ 82, 

258 
Few in early days, 33, 35, 48, 53 
Paean contempt shewn m, 158 
Value of, in exploring Cata- 
combs, 226 
on Numbers of Christians, 104 
on Persecutions, 163 

Acts of tho Martyred Slaves^ 136 

Acts oftho Passion ofS, Pe/icitas, 299 ; 
authenticity of, 300, 304 

Acts of Pastor and TimotAens, tradi- 
tion in, on Pudens and his 
family, 263-5 

Acts of S. Valentinus, 276 

iElia Capitolina, site of, 77 ; insults at, 
to Christians, 78 ; results of 
building, 3J2, 335-6 et seq, 

iElius Verus, adoried by Hadrian, 83 

iEneas, piety of, 87 

iEneid, teaching of, 88 

Africa (see Carthage, see also Egyjyt), 
Christian congregations in, 
mid-second centurv, 36 

Agannum (S. Maurice), Martyrdom 
legend concerning, 148 if. i 
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Agrippa, builder of Pantheon por- 
tico, 280 

Akiba, Rabbi, eminence of, and of his 
pupils, 337, 354-6 
Fate of, 355 <&•«. I 
Supporter of Bar-cochab, 78, 336-7 
on Massorah, 362 » . i 

Alcuin, 278 

Aldus Manutius, su(^>orting Pliny's 
letter, 46 

Alemanni, death of, 283 

Alexander, son of S. Felidtas, tomb 
of, 259 

Alexandria, Jewish revolts in, 330, 
334-S> 346 f literary support 
orom, of Petrine tradition, 
10, 13 ; plague of, i J5 if. 2 

Alexandrian-Jewish influences m Re- 
velation of S. John, 72 

Allard, — , on Acilius Glabrio, 269 ; on 
Archaeology as rehabiUtatii^ 
legend, 289; on Jewish 
fecundity, first century, in 
Rome, 5 If . I ; on the Jews 
in the Augustan age, 4; 
on Nero's persecution and 
popular di^ust, 42 if. 2; 
on the Martyrdom of the 
Theban legion, 148 n, i ; 
on Pliny's letter, 46; on 
S. Peter s arrival in Rome, 
19 «. I ; on Trajan's person- 
ality, 48 
Translation by, of the Epitaph of 
Pope Damasus, 215 if. i 

Almsgiving, in the early Church, 113, 
119-22, 123, 130 et seq,^ 

138. 139 
America, Gvil War of, cause of, 135 if. i 
Amoraim, the, 345, 358 if. i, 359 
Amphitheatre games, horrors of, 50; 

Martyrdoms in, no, 172, 

175-6 ; training of Christians 

for, 198 
Ampliatus, Chapel or Crypt of, Domi- 

tilla Cemetery, 240 
Tomb of, identification of, 241-2 
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AssemblieSy Chrisdao, oompondoo of, 
1 10-12, 113, 114, 240, 243 
Importance of, loi, evidenced in 

literary references, 107-9 
Toy in, 155 

Places where held {s^e also Cata- 
combs), 139 
Proceedings at, yarious writers ciVa/, 

1 13 et seq. 
References to, in N.T. and later 
writers,Christian and Pagan, 
107 et s§q, 
Sunday, 108, observance of, Justin 

Martyr on, 113-4 
Teaching, doctrines and ritual at, loi, 
\\\ €t seq,f 124, 126, 
128-30, 131-3, 138, 139 

Astolphus, 293 

Athenagoras, 319 it. I, on Persecu- 
tions, 188-9 

Attire, Rigourist teaching on, 153-4 

Aub^, on the Acts of S. Felicitas, 300 ; 
on Domitian's persecution, 
42 It. 2 ; on Trajan's Re- 
script, 49 

Augustus Csesar, 91, 280 ; attitude of, to 
Imperial cultus, 42 ; fiivour 
shown by, to the Tews, 3 ; 
and the source of Rome's 
greatness, 88, 89 

Ausonius, poems of, 64 

Autolycus, letters or books to, from Theo- 
philttsof Antioch, 108-9, i^ 

Auvergne, 06 

Aventine Hill, church on, 262 ; house, 
&C., of Pudens on, 12, 15 

Avitus, made Emperor, 65 

Baba-Bathra treatise, in the 

Talmud, 343 «• i 
Babylon, mystic name for Rome, 8, 10, 14 
Babylonia {sie also Exile), Jews in, 346 
Rabbinic Schools of, 326, 362-3, 

368, 373 
Chief, 358 n. i 

Mode of teaching in, 3J7, 35^-^ 
Work of, 344, 345, 346, 372 
Babylonian Gemara, the, 356 <y «. 4 
Talmud, the, 345, Hag^ic notices 
in, 358 It. I 
Bale, death at, of Hadrian, 83 
Balaam and his ass, Haggadah on, 377, 

378 
Balbina, tomb of, 247 

Baptisteries {su also Wells) in Cata- 
combs of Pontianus, and 
S. Priscilla, 236 

Baptistery of S. Peter, site of, identified 
by Maruochi* 12, 257, 267, 

271-3 



Barbcrini (Pope Urban viii), epigram 

on, 280 
Bar-oochab, fiUse Messiah, cause of 

last war of the Jews, 336-7 ; 

his Rabbinical supporters, 

78» 336-7» 354, 355 
Barnabas, Epistle o( soe Epistles 

Barnes, — , ctUd on Neronic burning 
of Christians, 285-6 ; on 
S. Peter's tomb, 281 ^r* it. 
et seq. 
Baronius, Cardinal, 263, present at 
finding of S. Cecilia's 
body, 294 ^'n, i, 297 ; on 
S. Petromlla, 277 
Basil of Cappadodan Caesarea, 138 
Basilicas: — 
of S. Lawrence "ad Corpus," Popes 
buried in, 250 
Domitilla, 278 
Prseteztatus, 247 
SS. Hermes and Basilina, 274-5 
in Ccemeterium Majus, subterran- 
ean, 258 
in Rome, third century number and 

appointments of, 1 12 
Ruined, oypts beneath, 228 
of S. Agnes, 256-7 
of S. Cecilia, 292, 293 et seq, 
of S. Felicitas, jpz 
of S. Hippolytus, 251, 254 
of S. Laurence, 250, 254 
of S. Sylvester, burials in, 266 6* 
It. I, 272 
When and why erected, 272 
Benson, Archbishop, on S. Cyprian, 

122 6*M. I, 127 It. I 
Bernini, Baldachino l^, in S. Peter's, 
discoveries on erection of, 
233 It. I, A>etseq. 
Bethel, the old prophet of, 321 
Bethia, 2^ealot heaa-quarters, 336 
"Billicum confessionis," nature of, 

that of S. Peter, 237, 282 
Bishops and Popes of Rome {see under 
Names), claim to be suc- 
cessors of S. Peter, un- 
disputed, 16 
Catalogues of, on date of Linus's 
accession, 14; to Eleu- 
therius, 15 
Early, buried around S. Peter, su 
Papal Crypt 
Bithynia and Pontus, 57, 58, 62 
Christians in {see also Pliny's letter), 

^» 32» 35 «• «t 45*' ^^-y 
50. 71, 75. 77i 103 dr* If. 2, 
no, 177 
Bliss, mstant, after Death, Christian 
hc^o( 156 
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by, to Catao 
J Borial customs, Jewish, 

i Pagan, 4, 5, 

Bury St Eklmunds, ci 
ronilla in, 27- 

CvciLiAN family, the, < 
martyrs of, b 
245, 291, 296 
Csccilias, pagan int< 
Uctamus of M 
146, 186; 1 
source of, 14 
' * of, for Christ 

Christian love, 
I C. Anrelius, Censor, 233 

Caius, Bishop or Pope of 1 

place of, idei 

1 • martyred relatii 

; Caius, Presbyter, 282 

^ . Memoriae of 

I in Rome, 11 

! Caligula, Emperor, and 

CUltUS, 42 If . I 

Callistus, Bishop or Pop 
and martyr, o. 
136 M. I 
Cemetery or Catacomb of 
239, 240, 2. 
251, 261 

Inscription of Dama 
on numbers 
215 ^n, I 

Papal burial-place 

; '. Callistus group of Catacom 

( Carthage, Churdi of 

S. Cyprian), 1 

other CnurcheS] 

Literary support from. 
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Christian— {rtfn/fUMMO 
Testimony to spread of Chrisdanity, 

in the New Testament and 

after, 107-9 
Unity, its double bond of Doctrine 

and Love, 118-9 
Writers, early, on Numbers of 

Christians, 1 01, 208, words 

citedy 103-6 
on Persecutions, &c., 36, 379 Si, 83, 

163-5, 166-7, I77-9I» ao8 ; 

words 0/4^, 103-6 
Christianity, see also Martyrs, Persecu- 
tions, &*c. 
Early, connection of, with 

Judaism, 325 
Growth of, 37 ei seq.y 107, 150 

6r«ii. I, 151 
Importance to, of mstory of the Jews 

after the last Wars, 326 

et seq, 
of the Talmud, 326, 327, 348, 

370 ^•if. I 
Influence on, of Rablnnical studies, 

326-7 
Menace of, to Judaism after the 

Dispersion, 35$ 
Roman view of, after Jewish War of 

Extermination, 78, 79, 80 
Christians, see Pliny's letter, see also 

Idol-worship, Incense, emd 

Persecutions 
Accused of burning Rome, 27, and 

burned by Nero, 28-9 
Classes composing, loi, 1 10-12, 148, 

240, 241, 291, 296-70 <^ 

». I, 299, 307-8 
Discriminated from Jews, 27, 30, 

92, 164, 341 
Expelled from Rome by Claudius, 25 
Fanatics among, 97 
Guerdon of the faith of, 154 // seq, 
Jewish opposition to, in Rome, 18 
Life of, in early days, 33-7, loi 

et seq,i 78-81, 1^0 et seq. 
Numbers of, and of Martyrs (^.v.)> 

28, 46 If . 1 , 53, 2 1 5 ; witnesses 

to, 82 <y». I, loi, 103-6 
Schools of teaching among, two, loi 
Christology of the Oitacombs, 220 ; of 

S. Paul, 23-4 
Chronicles^ Book of, Haggadic expan- 
sion of, 378 
Church calendars. Martyrs first 

mentioned in, 208 
Churchy The^ in the Empire^ cited^ 

see under Ramsay 
Church of the Propaganda, 

S. Hyadnthus's remains 

in, 275 
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Church of Rome {see also Rome, 
Christians in, ^f.)> early 
importance of, 16, 17 

Cicero, the first great letter-writer, 
epistolary style of, 67, 71 ; 
fashion set by, 56-7, 58, 64 ; 
period of, 56; popularity 
of, 69 
on the Jews in Rome, 3 ; on Slaves, i ^ 

Circumcision forbidden to Jews m 
Rome, 335 

Civil service. Christians in, 144, 145, 
148-9 

Civil War, U.S.A., causes of, 135 ». i 

Claudian, poems of, 64 

Claudius, Emperor, 235, expulsion by, 
of Jews, firom Rome, 8, 10, 
25; S. Peter at Rome 
during reign of, 11, 12, 14 

Claudius Gothicus, Emperor, martyrs in 
reien of, 262, 276 

Clement of Alexandria, 179 ; teaching 
of, 138; writings by, su 
Padagogus ; cited in. support 
of Petrine tradition, 10, 13; 
on Christians living in the 
world, 146; on Christians 
of wealth, ill &*n, i 

Qement viii, Pope, and the find- 
ing of S. Cecilia's body, 
294, 297; and S. Peter's 
tomb, 282 

Clermont, Sidonius ApoUinaris, bishop 
of, 66 

Clitumnus fountain, Plinjr's description 
of, 60 

"Clivium Cucumeris, ad," Catacomb 
so called, 275 

Codex Sinaiticus, The Shepherd of 
Hennas included m, 179-te 

Coelian Hill, church on, Saints buried 
in, 249 

''Coemeterium Majus," chief interest 
of, and other names of, 
255> 2^7-8 ; subterranean 
church m, 258 

Coemeterium Ostrianum, 255, 257, 271 

" Cognitiones," the, 43f 50 

Cologne, relics of S. Laurence at, 255 

Colosseum, the, martjnrdoms in, 172 

Column of the Passion, at S. Zeno's 
chapel, 263 

Commentaries on the Gospels, &c, by 
Theophilus of Antiodi, 189 

Commodilla, catacomb of, 236, 238 

Commodus, Emperor, 333 n. 2 
Apology of Athenagoras addressed 

to, 188 
Attitude of, to Christians, 97, 147, 
164, 208 
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vAiriiiui, iLpistles to, o 
S. Ignatius, 
Pope Soter, 
Epistles 
Literary support fror 
tradition, lo, 
SS. Peter and Paul at, 

Cornelius, Bishop or Po 

and martyr, 1 

discovery of, 2 

j ' on Almsgiving by the R( 

105, 120; on 
of the Christii 
105, 106 

Council, the, of Jerusalem 

*' Couples," the, and th< 

339, 340 
Crassus, Consul, 56 
Creation legends in " Book 

377-8 
- Cremation, not practised b 

Crescentius, martyr, tomb 

i Cross on S. Peters sarcopl 

.' ! Cruelty, Pagan and Christ 

' on, 159 

Crusaders, Itineraries for, s 

1 Crypts, famous, see Acilii 

Ludna, Papal 

Pnetextatus, S 

Januarius, Prisd 

Age of, how determined. 

Identification of, by De 

230 <Sr*ff. I, 242 

Local indications of presen 

Cureton, Canon, and th 

Epistles, 173 n, 

Cypras, Zealot revolt in, 33 

Cyrene, Jews of, 346, revolt 

Cyrinus, martyr, tomb of, 2 

DaMASUS. Pen*?. 2fii '»•»'» 
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De Rossi, G,— {continued) 

thus, 260 ; on Pudens, 
265, 270; on S. Cecilia's 
burial-place, 289, 291, 
292, 293 If. I, 295-7, 29iS; 
on scenes of S. Peter's 
work, 12, 257, 267, 271 ; 
on S. Petronilla, 277 ; on 
S. Priscilla's Catacomb, 
261-2; on the Tomb of 
Ampliatus, 241-2; on the 
Tombs of Sons of S. Fe- 
lidtas, 501-2 

Despots, the malady of, 26, 82 

Deuteronomy, Rabbinic claim for last 
yerses of, 343, 364 

" Devising new things," a crime under 
Domitian, 269 

Dialogui with the few Trypho^ by 
Justin Mar^, 184, on Per- 
secution, 185-6 

Diana, worship of, 195 

Didachi^ the, teachings of, 138, on 
Almsgiving, 121, 123, on 
Assemblies, 108, on Hos- 
pitality, 128, on Slaves and 
Masters, 135 

Dill, Prof., cited on Roman wish for 
posthumous remembrance, 
S9#i. I 

Diocletian, Emperor, 75 
Baths of, 302 
Christian relations of, 148 
Christians at Court of, 147 
Persecutions under, 97, 163 n, 2, 
236, 244, 246, 249, 266 
Martyrs in, 234, 239, 259 n. i, 
260, 276 ; official records 
of Roman martyrdoms de- 
stroyed in his reign, 225 
Protracted, light on, from Cata- 
combs, 231 
Reasons for, 42 <y n. i, 194 
Severity of, reaction after, 151 

Diognetus, Letter to,byunknown writer, 
on Persecution, 177-8, sug- 
gested date, 178 €r*if. i 

Dion Cassius, 75, 269, on Domitian's 
executions, 41 ; on the last 
wars of the Jews, 328 if. I ; 
on Nerva's treatment of 
Christians, 171 

Dion3^us, Bishop of Alexandria, on 
Christians at Court, 147 ; 
on Roman generosity to 
other Churches, 131 

Dionysius of Corinth, cited on Alms to 
other Churches from Rome, 
1 30-1 ; in support of Petrine 
tradition, 10, 13 



Dionysius, Pope, martyr, tomb of, 243 
Docetic teaching, heresy of, 23 if. I 
'*Domine quo vadis. Church, and 

legend of, 239 
Domitian, Emperor, Arch of Titos 
finished by, 333 n, i 
Christian relatives of, 1 10, 1 12; burial- 
place of, 240, 241 
Emperor worship enforced by, 170 
Fate of, 42 £r*ff. 2, 43, 48, 171 
Persecutions under, 32, 171, 172, 
173, 174, 207, 255, 269; 
reasons for, and severity of, 
40-2, 194 
Triumph of, 333 
Domitilla, catacomb of, 261 
Age, grandeur, and size of, 240, 266 
Basilica in, 278 
Builder of, 112 
Discovery of, 230, and discoveries 

in, 239, 240-2 
Flavian tombs in, 277 
S. Petronilla buried in, 279 
Domitilla, two Princesses so named, 
martyred by Domitian, 41, 
230 
Doulcet, — , ref. to, 300 
Dove, in Christian sjrmbolism, 310 
Drei, Benedetto, plan by, of Vatican 

Cemetery (ancient), 287-8 
Dryden, John, poem by on S. Cecilia, 

29411. 1 
Duchesne, — , on Christianity as equiva- 
lent to Martyrdom, 37 ; on 
The Shepherd of Hennas, 
179 ^n. I, 181; on 
S. Cecilia's burial-places, 
293 If. I ; term used by, for 
Church of Rome, 16 ^ n. I 

Eadburg, Queen, 279 

Early Christian writers and teaching 

on Slavery, 135, 136-7 
Ebert and others on relative dates of 

Tertullian and Minudus 

Felix, 186 
Edict against Christians issued by 

Nero, 32, 54 
of Milan, ijo 
Education, difficulties concerning, of 

Early Christians, 141-2 
tglise, L\ Chritienne^ ref. fay Renan, 

on Hermas's Shepherd^ 180 
£glise, L\ et V Empire Romain^ by De 

Broglie, on early Christian 

toleration, 142-3 
Epypt, see Alexandria 
Einsiedeln, Itinerary of, cited^ 212; 

date, 227 
"Syllogae" at, 230 
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Ekkn and Jndget, and Uw Law, 339, 

E l tf m mh wfiSL Fmtk, hf Theopluliis 

of Antiodi* 189 
Elentherias, Bishop or Pope of Rome, 

barial-plaoe of, 387 ; list of 

pfcdccciiofi off 15 
Elisha, prophet, oq Cefcmooial idol- 

atnr. 149 
Emblems med in the Catacombs, 310 

EaBperor-worship, 43 6'iv. i, 169, 170, 

181, 194, 195 
England, cnisade of, against Skveiy, 

Lecky on, 135 it. i 
Ephesians, Epistles to, set Epistles 
Epbesas, the *' highway of martyrs," 

Epistles or Letters, anonymous, sa 
Diognetus, Hebrews, Poly- 
carp 
Apostolic, 73-4, on PersecntioD, 
16s, 166-7 
of New Testament writers, 70-2 
Catholic, 71, 72 
Pastoral, 72 

Patristic, on Persecution, i6j, 170-6 
by Various writers. Christian and 
Pagan ; see olso S. Cyprian 
Barnabas, 74 
on Assemblies, 108 ; on Christ's 

atonement, 116^7 
tradition on, 73 
Cicero, 56-7, 58, 64, 67, 69, 

71 
Dionysius of Corinth to the Roman 

Church, 1 30-1 

Fronto, to M. Aurelius, 63-4 6^ n . I, 

85.86-7 

Horace, 69 n. I 

Julian, Emperor, to Arsadus, 123 

M, I, 128, 131 

Ovid, 69 « . I 

Pliny the younger (^.r.), 57, 59-62 
Polycarp, 73, 125 
S. Clement of Rome, 
to the Corinthians, 73 

First, 37, 104 <&* If. 2, 126, 
128, 165, 170-2 ; teaching 
of, 1 38 ; cited in support 
of Petrinc tradition, 9 
Second, so called, 104 n, 2, 
121 &*H, I 
S. Ignatius of Antioch, 73 

Authenticity of, 165, 172-3 

*S^«. I 
to Corinth, 108, 172-6 
to Ephesus, 173 
to Magnesians, 174 
to Polycarp, 108 



Epistles or Letters— (^m^jrhmO 

S. Ignadiis of Antiodk-^ amiiM m i i 
to Rome, 9, 37, 154, 173, 174^ 

199, 204-5 
to Tralles, 173 
S. James, meant for piblicsfinB, 
71 ; on Assemblies, 107 ; ao 
wealthy Christians, iio;aB 
" pare leligion," 126 
S. John, 

tint, meant for publicsdao, 

Third, on Hospitality, 129 
S. Jade, meant lor publication, 71, 

S. Panl, two classes of, 70-2 
to Colossians, 23^4, 70 
to Corinthians, 21 

'Pint, 134-5 p Haggadic io- 

fluence in, 379 
Second, 71 
to Ephesians, nature o^ 23, 

to giiitians, 21, 135, 379 

to Philemon, 71, 134 

to Philippians, 23, 70, 154 

to Romans, 17, 19 6- jf. i, 21, 

24, 107, 129 ; Linos mes- 

tioned in, 283 
to Thessalonians, 21 
to Timothy, First and Second, 

72, 379 
to Titus, 72, 135 

on the Church at Jerusalem, 
and its poverty, 120 
». I, 130 

S. Paulinus of Nola to Sulpidos 
Severus, on his slave, 136-7 

S. Peter, First, 71, 129, date and 
place of writing, 8 &*». 1, 
16, 18, 19, 51, 107, 135, 
105, 166 n. I, 167; to 
whom addressed, 107 

Seneca, 57, 69, 71 ; to Ludlius, 29 

Sidonius Apollinaris, 64, 66-7 

Soter, to Corinth, 104 

Theophilus of Antioch, to Auto- 
lycus, 108-9, 189 
Epitaphs {ses also Inscriptions) in the 
Catacombs, Characteristics 
of, Christian, 154-5, 307-9 ; 
Pagan, 154-5, 313-4 
Equality without democracy among 

Early Christians, 38 
Eschatologic trend of the Haggadah, 

Esquiline Hill, church on, 262 
Essenes, the, 330 

Europe, Christian congregations in 
mid-second century, 36 
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Euaebian catalogue of Roman Bishops, 
value of, in support of 
Petrine txadition, 14, 15, 
Annenian version of above, 

Euaebius, Bishop or Pope of Rome, 
128, 147, 187-8, attempted 
exculpation by, of Trajan, 
49; Durial-place of, 243, 
indentified, 24^ 
ctUdva support of Petrme tradition, 
10, 11-12, 14; on Alms- 
giving, 120, 127 ; on high 
offices filled by Christians, 
149; on the Pla^e, and 
on Christian chanty, 127; 
on Pliny's correspondence 
with Trajan, 45 ; on Theo- 
philus of Antioch, 189 

Evander, home of, 87 

ivangiles^ Les^ by Renan, cUid on 
Pliny's letter, 46 if. i ; on 
Trajan as persecutor, 49 

Evaristus, Bishop or Pope of Rome, 
burial-plaoe of, 287 

Rxhortaiio ad Martyrum^ by Origen, 
199 

Exile of the Jews, m Babylonia, 
Effect of, on their character, 348, 

361, 371 
Return from. 

Rise of the Scribes on, 343, 356 

Talmud, origin of, coeval with, 348 

Eira, 342, 343 

Fabius, Bishop of Antioch, 105 

Faith, in Early Christian Churdi, 39 

Fame, posUiumous, RomMi yearning 
for, 59<Sr*if. I, 65 

Family life, early Christian difficulties 
in, 140-1 

Fasting, early Church, 124 ^n.i\ 
Rigourist teaching on, 1^3 

Filocalus, Furius Dionysius, inscriptions 
cut by, 230, fiune of, 301 

Fire of Rome, the great, 25, attributed 
to Nero, 26-7, 28, 31, 285 ; 
consequence of, to Chnstians 
and to Jews, 27-30 
Martyrdom by, 28-30, 256, un- 
usual, 27^ 

Fish, mystic, explamed, 310, 316-7 
dr-n. I 

Flaccus, 3 

Flavian Emperors, the [su also Dom- 
itian, Titus, and Vespasian), 
persecutions under, and 
reasons forj 39-42, 163 
n. I, 172, 173, 174 ; tombs 
of, 277 



Flavianus, Pope, martjrr, tomb of, 243 

Flavins Qemens, CooAul, martyred by 
Domitian, 41 

Floms, Procumtor of Judea, 330 

Forgiveness of Sin, consciousness of, 
joy from, ISS~^ 

Fonnula lor reply, of possible 
Mart3nrs, 199 * 

Fortitude under Torture, Justin Martyr 
00, 185 ; mml effect of, 
LcKcky on, 193-4; Roman 
view, 193, 205 

Forum, the, 86, 89 

Freedmen, in Rome, 137 

Freeman, Prof., on S. Petronilla's altar, 
at Gloucester, 279 

FriedUnder, — ^ views of, on Trajan's 
Rescript, 49 

Fronto, 95, 145, contempt of, for 
Christians, 158; correspond- 
ence with Marcus Aurelius 
and his colleague, 63-4 ; 
letters of, on Antoninus 
Pius, 85, 86-7 

Galatians, E[ristle to, see Epistles 

Galba, Emperor, 39, 331 

Galleritts, Emperor, and the ceme- 
teries, 2J7 

Gallus, Cesthis, siege by, of Jeru- 
salem, 330 

Gamaliel, the elder, 366 

Gaul {see also Lyons, Vienne, 6*^.), 
Visigoth invasion of, 66 

Gemara^ the, 344-5 d'lt. i, 346, 362, 
370 ; basis of, 358 n, i, 360, 
361 ; exclusive spirit in, 
366-8 ; extravagances of, 
347; Rabbis of, 358, n, i, 
359 ; study of, 362-3 ; two 
versions of, 356 dr*!!. 4 

Generosa, catacomb of, 235, 236 

Genesis^ Book of, Ha^adic com- 
mentary on, 377-8 

Gentle School of Christian teach- 
ing, loi, 157 

Gieseler, — , views of, on Trajan's Re- 
script, 49 

Ginsberg, Dr., work of, on Massoretic 
notes, 363-4 

Gloucester Abbey, altar and chapel of 
S. Petronell at, 279 

Gnosticism, rise of, concurrent with 
Rabbinism, 326 
Teadiers of, daaies addressed 
by, 112 ff. I 

G^dm Age, The, of the Church (by 
author), died, on Saint^ 
power over Animals, 176 
II. I 



I  



v^/rcrnmcnt service, Oi 
difficulties of, i^ 

Gimffitiinthe^S,;;;^,^ 

Gr«t Synagogue, the Men 
Greece (j« also Corinth), 

^'cgoiy the Great, additii 
Basilica of S. ; 
•nd the Monza 1 
228, 303-4 ; hon 
• ^; /ehdtas, 3c 

-. ' o/. for Trajan, 4 

-*^/J of S. Felic 
on reverence for 

• r,^^ ^^^ Saints, 2«i 

Gregoiy IV, Pope, 275 ^ 

/ Hadrian, Emperor, 104, 

• *74 ; accession anc 

authoriUes on, 75. 

■J by, at Jerusalem, 5 

• ' 75, 85; cities fou 

76j»; l; death. Is 

FcraecuUons by, anj attitudi 
Christianity, 77, g 

Rf^r;^ *; ^» ^7, reason fo 
Wars of, 325 

«aggadah, the 343 ^^^ ^ 

1. detailed explanatior 

tJ%* 377-9; Di' 
( spiradon claimed ft 

edited by R. Akiba, 

tbe Exile, and aftei; 
351 <Sr' «. I, 37J '^ 

Talmud popularity 
due fo '»*• . - ^ 
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Historia Monasierii S, Petri 
Gloucestriaf on Royal 
burials near S. Petronilla's 
altar, 279 

Histories of Tacitus (^.v.)> the Lost, 
passage from (alleged) on 
destruction of the Temple, 
331 <5r»if. 1,332 

History of European Morals y by Lecky, 
on Christian charity, 137-0 ; 
on Christian fortitude and 
its efiects, 193-4 ; on Chris- 
tianity, causes of its spread, 
150 6f*n,2\ on Slavery, 
134, 135 dr*if. I, 136 «. I 

Honorius, Emperor, 56, 252-3 ; and 
the Basilica of S. Paul, 238 

Honorius I, Pope, 276; and the 
Basilica of S. Pancras, 235 

Honorius III, Pope, additions by, to 
S. Paul's Basilica, 238; 
and the Basilicas to 
S. Laurence, 250 

Honorius IV, Pope, the Talmud 
condemned by, 366 

Hope, Christian, for the joy of the 
Future Life, 156-8, 311; 
evidence of Catacombs 
on, 268 

Horace, poetic epistles of, 69 n. i 

Horatius and the bridge, 87 

Hospitality, in the early Church, 
128-9; in provision of 
graves, 38 

Hyginus, Pope, burial-place of, 287 

ICHTHUS, meaning of, 3 10, 316-7 dr'ff.i 

Idol-worship {see also Incense), Cere- 
monial, attitude to, of 
Rigourist and opposite 
schools, 144-5, 147, 148; 
Old Testament attitude to, 
149 ; Tertullian on, 203 

Ignatius and Polycarp^ by Lightfoot, 
citedy 40 If . 3 

Immortality, Christian ideas on, 156-8 

Imperial cultus, see Emperor-worship 
Families, Christian members of, 1 10, < 

112, 148, 240, 241 
Household, Christians in, 147 

Incense, offering of (su also Idol- 
worsmp), test for Christians, 
52, 53, 181, 194-6 

Insamty of despots, see Hadrian and 
Nero 

Inscriptions in the Catacombs {see also 
Damasus), 237, 251, 267, 
268, 271, 285, 296-7, 301 
Greek, 256-7, age witnessed 
by, 267, 268 



Inscriptions in the Catacombs — {contd') 
" Graffiti," later, 229 
Teachineof, 219, 220, 225, 307 
Value o^ to explorers, 229 

Inspiration, claimed for Hap;adah, 
365 ; of Jewish Scriptures, 
Talmud view on, 364-5 ; of 
New Testament writings, 
70 ; voice of, cessation of, 73 

Invocation of Saints, not generally 
taught in Catacombs, 312 

Irenseus, teacher of S. Hippolytus, 14, 
138, 170, 251, 315, 
319 If. I ; list of Roman 
Bi^ops by, 15 ; writings 
addressed by, to culturra 
classes, 1 1 1 if . I 
cited in support of Petrine tradi- 
tion, 10, 14 
on Christians at Court, 147 ; on the 
founding of the Roman 
Church by SS. Peter and 
Paul and on Linus, 15 ; on 
numbers of Christians at 
Rome, 104, 106, 107 ; on 
Polycarpand his memories 
of S. John, 73 

Isaiah, the prophet, 365 ; book of, 53rd 
chapter of, use made of, by 
earty Quristian writers, 
Ii7dr'if. I 
cited on Forgiveness of Sins, 155 

Israel, Glorification of, the object of 
the Talmud, 345 

Itineraries, Pilgrim (see also Names), 
value of, to explorers of 
Catacombs, &c., 209 etseq,, 
227-8, 242, 243, 246, 247 

Jamnia, Rabbinic School at, 326, 353, 

357, 358 n, I 
Jannes and Jambres, source of names 

of, 379 
Jerusalem, JSAvbl Capitolina built on 
site of, 332, 33S-^, result, 
336-8 ; Hadrian's insults at, 
to Christianity, 77-8 

Apostolic Council at, S. Peter at, 8 

Commimism in the Church at, results 
of, 120 If. I, 130 

Fall and destruction of, effect on 
Jewish nation, 22, 39, 340, 
342, 346-8, 351, 353, 355, 
357, 362, 368 

Parties in, before first great war, 
329-30 

Sieges of, in order of date, by Callus, 
330, Vespasian, 331, Titus, 
331-3, Severus, 337 

Taken by Pompey, 3 
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Jnus Christ {st€ oIm Christ), God- 
head o(f imporUnce of the 
testinMny of Apostolic 
Fathers in regard to, 74 

Jew, the, and the Tahnod (Book 

Jtmisk RtttydcpMOj dUd on the life 

of Rabbinic schook, 559 
Jewish heroes, Haggadic legends of, 378 
Learning, stimulus to, of Talmiidic 

study, 369 

National ideals as aiiected by War of 
Extermination, 78-^ 

Scriptures, Canonical, jiiSi, inspira- 
tion of, 364-5 

Women, disabilities of, 367 6r* ». i, 

Jews, attitude of, to the Gospel, reasons 
for, 7 

Discrimination of, from Christians by 
Romans, progress of, 27, 
30. 78, 79. 80, 92, 164 

of the Dispersion, influence on, of 
Rabbinism, 339-41, and of 
the Talmud, 339 et seq.^ 

368-9 
Fate of, after last wars, 325-6 
History of, in Old Testament and 
after, 325-6, evidential im- 
portance of, to Christianity, 
325, 326 
Persecutions of, and martyrs of, 336, 

?37. 338 
Preservation of, as distinct race, 326, 

cause of, ^39, 345-7 
in Rome, 3-6, 346, expulsion of, 8, 

19, 25, Roman attitude to 

beliefs of, 3, 39, rulers 

favourable to, 3 
Twentieth Century, distinct, still, as 

race, 326 ; influence of, 

346 ; numbers of, 369 
Wars of, the three last, story of, and 

of consequences, 77, 78-9, 

80, 325, Z2get seq., 354 
Jochanan ben Zacchai, Rabbi, and his 

school of disciples, work of, 

on the Mishna, 341, 353; 

teaching of, 358 
John, the Ablwt, 228 
Tohn, the Deacon, 49 
)ohn, King, desired burial-place of, 321 
John, the Presbyter, dUd on S. Mark, 

9-10 
Jordani, catacomb of, 258, 260, tombs 

in, of sons of S. Felicitas, 

259. 303 
Joseph of Arimaihea, 1 10 

Joseph the patriarch, and idol-worship, 
149 



Josephus, on the burning of tk 

Temple, 331 
Joshua, aind the oral Law, 339 
Judaea, Roman mle over, 329, sad 

revolts against (sm s6f 

Jews, Wars of, aii^ Zealots), 

329«f i«^. 
Judaism, Authority and Influence of the 

Talmud on, 368-9 

Julia Sabina, wife of Hadrian, 75 
ulian. Emperor, 75, Letter from, to 
Arsacius, on Christian chtr- 
acteristics, 131 ; on Cbns- 
tian brotherliness, 123 « 1, 
128 

{ulianus. Pope, martyr, tomb of, 243 
ulius Csesar, 56 ; fisvour shewn fay, to 
Jews, 3 

Julius I, Pope, 276 
upiter, worship of, test for Christians, 

Justin Mart]^, 3 19 «. i ; compared with 
Theophilus of Antiodi, 189; 
martyrdom of, 94, 104, 184 ; 
teaching of, 138 
on Aid to Prisoners, 130 ; on Alms- 
giving, 1 13-4, 119, 129; on 
Assemblies, loS, 113-4; oo 
Care of the Side, 127; on 
Christian fortitude, 185 ; 
on Christ's atonement, 117 ; 
on highly-placed Christians, 
I II ; on Hospitah'ty, 1 13-4, 
128, 129; on the numbers 
of Christians, 104, 106, 107 ; 
on Persecutions, 37, 1S4-6 ; 
on progress of Christian- 
ity, 107 

Justinian, Emperor, dedication of a 
church by, to a slave-saint, 
136 n. I ; Talmud con- 
demned by, 365 

Justus, and S. Nicomedes, 255-6 

Juvenal, on Domitian's unpopularity, 
42 &'n.2; on the ideal 
Roman, 88 ; on Roman 
Society, 58 

Kabbala, the, 360, 362 n. i 
Kimchi, D., famous Rabbinist, 369 
Kyneburg, Abbess of Gloucester, 279 

Lactantius, on Almsgiving, 122 ; on 
Care for widows and orphans, 
126-7 I ^^ Christian virtues, 
and burial of the dead, 
131-2, 133 ; on Persecu- 
tions, 32 

Lanciani, — , 236, cifed on Basilica of 
S. Paul, 238 
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Languages, of Christian Epitaphs in 
Catacombs, 308 

Lateran Museum, Chnsdan sarcophagi 
in, sculptures on, 19 m, I 

Latin language, debt of, to Cicero, 58 

Laiin J^era/ure, by Dr. Madcail, 
dud on Marcus Aurelius's 
letters, 63 if. i 

Law, Mosaic {s^ Torah and Midrash), 
Commentaries on, see Hag- 
ndab, Halachah, Midrash, 
Talmud, Targumim, &c 
Roman, on treatment of Chris- 
tians, 32, 49 

"Law upon the Lip," tradition 
on, 339 

Le Blant, — , on the School for Martyr- 
dom, 198 n, I 

Lecky, W. H., cilgd, see History of 
European Morals 

Leland's Itinerary, on cult of S. Pet- 
roniUa (Petronell), 278-9 

Leo III, Pope, translation of S. Feli- 
dtas and Silanus by, 259, 
302 

Leo IV, Pope, saints translated by, 
249 ; on tombs of Prisdlla 
and Aquila, 262 

Letter-form, of Apostolic "remains,** 
73 ; in Literature, reason of 
popularity, 70-1 ; sole O.T. 
mstance of, 69 

Letters (su also Epistles), by Classical 
writers and others, in 
Roman literature, 56 et seq, 
meant for publication, 56, 61-2, 
65, 66, 67, 68, not so 
meant, 63 
others, by Christians modelled on 
tiiese lines, 69 et seq. 

Letters relating the Martyrdom of Poly- 
carpt genuine, 81 n. I 

Uber PontiJualiSf antiquity of, 15; 
value of, to Catacomb ex- 
plorers, 226-7 
cited on Basilica of Constantine the 
Great at S. Peter's tomb, 
282 ; on S. Cecilia's tomb, 
262, 293 n, I, 296 ; on 
Novatus, 264 ; on S. Pris- 
cilla's catacomb, burials in, 
266 ; on S. Pudentiana and 
her sister, 264, 265 if. I 

Liberian or Philocalian catalogue, cited 
in support of Petrine tradi- 
tion, 14, 15; on burials in 
S. PriscUla's cemetery, 266 ; 
on the tomb of S. Fdidtas 
and her sons, 301, 302-3, 

304 



I^berius, Pope, 301 ; burial-place 
of, 272 

Lidnius, 29 

Li^tfbot, Bp., 121 If. I ; on the Acts of 
the Passion of S. Felidtas, 
300 ; on the Antonine perse- 
cutions, 94 6* M . 2 ; on the 
authorship of the znd Epistle 
of Clement of Rome^ 104 n. I ; 
on Caius, ii ; on the date 
of the EpistU to DiormHus^ 
178 n. I ; on the date of 
Octamusy 186; on Efistol- 
ary form as usual with the 
Apostles, 74 n. I ; on 
genuineness of Pliny's 
letter, &c., 46 6* if. I ; on 
Hilary's reference to Ves- 
pasian's persecutions, 40 
<ST'#f. 3; on Ignatius, 73, 
authentidty of his (so-cmlled) 
EpisUes, 172-3, his letter 
to the Roman Church, 9, 
his yearning for martyrdom, 
175 ; on 7%tf Skopherdy of 
Hermas, 180, on its date 
and author, 179 if . I ; on 
S. Hippolytus, II, 251-2; 
on S. Laurence, 254; on 
S. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans and S. Peter's first 
coming to Rome, 19 m. i ; 
on S. Peter (and S. Mark) 
in Rome, 10, 18; on 
S. Petronilla, 277 

Linus, Pope, first Bishop of Rome 
after S. Peter, 12, 15 ; 
burial-place of, 283, 287 ; 
Jerome on, 14 ; " Memoria " 
diapel of. Papal burial-place 
in cnurch on site of, 273 

Lister, Jane, epitaph of, 309 

Literary witness to Martyrs' histories 
rehabititated by De Rossi's 
excavations, 225, 230-1 
to Numerousness of Martyrs, 209 

et seq, 
to Persecution, A.D. 64-80, 16^ it seq, 

Lombards, the, 293, 297 

Lorium, country home of Antoninus 
Pius, 86, 87 

Love as bond of Christians, 118-9 

Ludlius, Seneca's letters to, 29 

Ludna, Catacomb or Cemetery of, in 
a garden, 234, 236, 238, 
239 ; S. Paul's burial-place, 
236; S. Sebastian's burial- 
place, 244 
Crypt o( indentification of, 245 

Ludus Quietus, Roman general, 335 



I Maccabkan dynasty, , 

, MMlemo, Stefano, arch 

; statue of S. > 

Magnesia, Epistle to, ol 

'74 
^*'»°'nmedanisin, sprea 

on the fathe 
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MaiteUinus, Pope and n 



Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Antoninus Kb. 
cesser to him 
*j;5. apa; attii 

C^"^pondenceof.^^thJ^ 

" Meditetions " by, 85-6, 
^toninus Pii 
Christian pages o 
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Martyrum^ De Ghri&y by S. Gregory 
of Tours, ciUd on tragedy 
at tomb of SS. Chrysanthos 
and Daria, 261 
Martyrum^ De Locis SS.^ cited 210-1 1, 
303 ; on numbers of martyrs, 
212, 213, 214 
Mamcchi, — , archseoloeical researches 
and work of, 12, 42, 2^, 
239, 263, 301 ; identification 
by, of S. Peter's baptistery, 
12, 257 
on Adlius Glabrio, 269 
on Catacomb of S. Priscilla as as- 
sociated with S. Peter, &c., 
257,267,268,270,271,273 
on its immensity and regularity, 27 1 
on the Domitilla Cemetery, 240 
on Excavations, results of, attained 

and anticipated, 231-2 
on Nicomedes* cemetery, reservoir 

in, 256 
on P^pctl burial-places, 273 
on S. Cecilia's burial-places and tradi- 
tion, 293 n, I, 298 
on S. Felicitas's tomb, and those of 

her sons, 302, 303 
on the Thrason Catacomb, 260 
on the veneration paid to S. Laur- 
ence, 250 
Massorah, the, 361 et seq, ; Temple 
Torah readings preserved 
in, 33J ». 2 
Massoretes, the, duties of, 361-2 
Massoretic notes on the sacred Jewish 

texts, 362-4 
Mauritanian martyrdoms, 208 
Maximian, Emperor, 14 ^w. I 
Maximin, Emperor, Persecution under, 

163 n, 2 
Meir, Rabbi, codification of Talmud 
^y» 356 > maxims of, on 
Women, 367 
Melito, Bishop of Ssurdis, on Hospitalit]^ 
128 ; on Persecution, 32, 
187-8; silent as to Ves- 
pasian, 40 n, 3 
Memoriae or Chapel-Tombs of Apostles, 
at Rome, locale of, 11, 233, 
2S1 et seq, ; testimony of, to 
Petrine tradition, 17 
Mental guerdons of Christianity, 154-9 
Messiah, hopes of, revolts due to, 

330, 334 
pseudo, revolts caused by, 336 
^/j^.,3C4-5 
Midoth, treatise, 358 m. i 
Midroihy definition of, 371 
Explained, two currents in, 350, 351 
Subject-matter of, 376-7 



Midrashim, the, 360 

Milan, Edict of, effect of, on spread of 

Christianity, 150 dr^if. i 
Miknan, Dean, on the style of the 
Octavius of Minudus 
Felix, 186-7 
Minucius Felix (see Octavius by), 158 
Miracles, Talmundic teaching on, 365 
Mishnah (see also Haggadah, Halachah, 
oik/ Talmud) ; basis of, 361 ; 
chief object of study. 
Rabbinic schools, 358 n, i, 
how studied, 359-60, 362-3; 
curiosities of, 346-7 ; Divine 
inspiration claimed for, 
365 ; evolution of, 341, 
342-4 ; exclusive spirit in, 
366-8 ; meaning of name, 
and nature of work, 341 
6r*fi. I, 344 6r»». I, 356 
^»-3. 358 <Sr*». I, 365, 
370; oral at first, 344; m 
the two Talmuds, 344-5 
on Akiba*s martrydom, 355 ». I ; on 
the history of the Talmud, 

339-40 
Mishnah, the non-canonical, 360, 373 

Mbhnic Rabbis, work of, on Halachah 

and Haggadah, 341, 344-5> 

347, 351. 352, 358 ». I 
Mission and Expansion of Christianity^ 

byHamack, 106 ». I, 124-5 

Mommsen, — , 331 ». i, on Pagan 
Rome personified in Apoc- 
alypse, 169 ». I ; on Phny*s 
letter, 46 

Monza Catalogue and Labels, story of, 
evidence of, on numerous- 
ness of martyrs, 214-5, ^^ » 
reference in to S. Felicitas 
and her sons, 303-4 ; use of, 
to catacomb explorers, 228 

Mosaic work, oldest, in Roman 
church, 263 

Mosaism, destruction of, 341 

Moses, 348, 389, and the Law, 339 
Rabbinical teaching in, 343 6r*>f. i, 
and on, 3£^, 373-4, 378 

Mudus Scsevola, torture of, 187 

Muratorian Canon, on date of T%€ 
Shepherd of Hennas, 178^ 

Music, association with, of S. Cecilia, 
29411. I 

Mutusd aid between Christian Churches, 
inculcated, 130-1 

Myers, F. W., verse by, on the 
Atonement, 115 ». I 

Naaman, the Syrian, and Idol- 
worship, 149 
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Paganism (^sim)^ at core of Roman 
Empire, De BrogUe on, 
142-3 ; displaced by Chris- 
tianity, when, and why, 
150, 151 
Pftin, unfelt by Mart^rrs, testimony to, 200 
Palaces, Christians m, iio-ii, 147, 149 
Palatine Hill, palace on, of the Em- 
perors, 86, 89; graffito of 
crucifix on, deduction from, 
147 <yif. I 
Palestine {su also Gemara oiri/Talmud), 
Rabbinic Schools of, 326, 
344. 362-3. 373 ; the chief, 
353, 356 <^ «. 4, 358 n, I ; 
mode of teachmg at, 357-60 
Roman occupations of, and Rabbin- 
ism, 340 
Traces of the last " War" stUl seen 

in. 338-9 
Palestinian Talmud, the, 345 

Pallanteum, rebuilt by Antoninus, 87 

Palm, as Christian Emblem, 310 

Pantheon, portico of, robbeid for Pope 

Urban*s baldachino, 280 
Papal burial-places, 243, 245, 246, 250, 

206 ^-if. I, 272-4, 283-S, 

286-7, 291 
Crypt, named after Pope Callistus 

{see a/so Papal burial-places), 

234, 236-7, 242, 244 «/ se^,, 

273, 287, 296, 297 
Papias of Hierapolis, cited in support 

of Petrine tradition, 9, 10, 

13. 14 
Paschal i, Pope, 227, 273, 276, body of 

S. Cecilia found by, 292-4, 

and translated, 294, 297 ; 

Church of S. Cecilia built 

by, 292 ; translation by, of 

Martyrs' remains, 235, 262, 

263, 295 

Vision of, 293 

on Forgotten Martyrs, 215 n. I 

Passions of the Martyrs^ oft-repeated 
answer given in, 199 
of S, Petfetua, on Insensibility of 
Martyrs to Pain, 200 

Pastor (not The Shepherd^ q.v,)t 264 

Pktristic views of The Shepherd of 
Hermas, 179 

Paul, the Deacon, 49 

Paul I, Pope, 227, 273 ; translation by, 
of Martyrs' ashes, 235, 
especially of S. Hippo- 
lytus, 254 

Paul V, Pope, 257, discoveries made by, 
in Vatican cemetery, 280-1 
et seq., 287; work of, on 
S. Peter's at Rome, 279-80 



" Pax Romana," the, 58 

Peace of the Church, the, 29-30, 203, 
215, 228, 259, 263, 266, 
272, 276, 302, 309 
Pilgrimages to Rome after, 209, 216, 
228, 251 

Pentateuch (see also Halachah), as 
canon of Jewish Scripture, 
post - exilian days, 361 ; 
reverence felt for, 342, ^43, 
^61 ; Talmudic view of its 
mroiration, 364-5 

People, the, mith of, shown by Cata- 
combs, 315, 319 M. I ; how 
voiced by poets and Popes, 
152 6r*if. I 

Pepin, King, translation by, of S. Pet- 
ronilla, 279 

Pergamos, Church of, message of 
Apocalypse to, 168, 169-70 

Ptri'SUphanoHf by Prudoitius, poems, 
subjects of, 1 5 1-2 6'n.i, 
died on forgotten Martyrs, 
287; on S. Hippolytus, 
252-4 

Persecutions of Christians, see also 
Tacitus on 
Active or latent, period of, 163 

^11.2 

Evidence on, 163 (Sr'fiit. i 6^2, 
164 et seq. 
Beginning, 27-9, 103, 104 
Continuity, 29 et se^., 80, 207, 
and increasing mtensity, 80, 
81-3 
End, 29 
Reasons for, 28, 30, 31, 32, 39 

et seq. 
Reference to, in The Shepherd 

of Hennas, 180 et seq. 
Silence of writers as to, reasons 

for, 35 dr-if. I, 36-7 
Under the Antonines, 80, 81, 94 
Dedus Aurelius, 97 
Diocletian, 97 ; severity of, 151 
Flavian emperors, 39 et seq, 
Hadrian and his successors, 79, 
80, severity of, 81, 82 
&*n,if 83, reasons, 91-7 
Nero, 10, 28, 30, 46 If. I, 62, 
104, 164, 167, 172, 190, 
197. 285-6 
of Jews, 346 
Petio or Petros, as basis of name 

Petronilla, 277 
Petro, T. Flavins, founder of Flavian 

fomily, 277 
Pharisees, 329-30, aiter the Disper- 
sion, 341 
Philemon, S. Pa^'s Epistle to, 71, 134 
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Prudentius, poems of, 151, 152 ^n. i 

Pttblius, Prefect of Rome, and the 
martyrdom of S. Felidtas, 
299 

Pudens, burial-place of, 264, 265, 266, 
house, &c. , of, on the Aven- 
tine, legends connecting 
with S. Peter, 12, 15, 263, 
and with S. Paul, 265, 269 ; 
question of his family, 270 ; 
tradition, on him and his 
daughter, 263-5, 270 

Pumbeditha, Rabbinic School at, 326, 

354, 357, 358 «. I, 359, 
373 

"QUATUOR Coronati," Saints, burial- 
places of, 249 ; church of, 
ib., relics in, of S. Hippo- 
Ivtus, 255 
Quintilian, the earliest Ciceronian, 58 
Que vadis legend, loadity associated 
with, 273, 274 

"Rab," Rabbinic School founded by, 
357 n, I 

"Rabbi" (Judah Ha-Nasi), famous 
pupil of, 357 n, I ; Talmud 
codification by, 356-7 ; work 
of, on Halacjiah, 258 n, i, 

372 »• I 

Rabbinic Dicta, on Inspiration, 364-5 
^n, I 
Literature (extra-Talmudic), 360 
Schools {see also Babylonian, and 
Palestinian), 326, 353, 
354-5, 362-3, 368, 372, 
373; chief study of, 358 
n, I ; foundation of, 326, 
340, 341 ; influence of, on 
Christian belief, 327, and 
on Christian love of Old 
Testament, 327 ; method of 
teaching, 357-60 ; work of, 
on the uemara, 344-5 

Rabbinism, famous scholars of {see 
Akiba, Gamaliel, Hillel, 
Meir, " Rab," Rabbi, Sham- 
mai, &C.), nature of, and 
influence of, on Christianity, 
326-7, and on the Jews of 
Uie Dispersion, 339; new 
school of, aims of, 353^35? » 
spirit of, adverse to Chris- 
tianity, 366 et seq, ; tradi- 
tional history of, 339-40 

Rabbis, authori^ of, as successors to 
the Sanhedrim, 357; sup- 
porting Bar-cochab, 78, 336, 

354, 355 



Rabbis of the Dispersion, and the Law, 
341, 342-3, books evolved 

by. ?43-5 
Rafiiulle, painting by, of S. Cecilia, 

294 n I. 

Ramsay, Professor, on the date of 
the 1st Epistle of S. Peter, 
8 If. I, 166 n,\\ on the 
date of S. Peter's death, 
166 If. I ; on Epistles of 
Ignatius as showing con- 
temporary conditions of 
Chnstiamty, 173, 174 ; on 
Persecution of Christians as 
a police measure, by Rome, 
31, 32 ; on Pliny's letter, 
46 ; on Roman Emperor as 
"beast" of Apocalypse, 
169 (5^*11.2; on Roman 
references in the Apocalypse, 
16911.2 

Raschi, finmous Rabbinist, 369 

Ravenna, 303 ; church of S. Vitale at, 
136 If. I 

Regulus, tortures of, 187 

Relic-hunting in the Catacombs, re- 
sults of, 224 

Religious Duth of Jews in Rome, first 
century, 4-6 

Renan, E., on the destruction of the 
Temple, 331 if. i ; on 
large numbers of Christian 
martyrs, 82 if. I ; on Oc- 
iavtus by Minudus Felix, 
145, 146; on persecutions 
between A.D. 134 and 180, 
82 If. I ; on Pliny's letter, 
46 <yif. I, and on his 
literary style, fA» 60; on 
The Shepherd, of Her- 
mas, 180; on Talmudic 
influence on Christianity, 
370 If. I ; on Trajan as 
persecutor, 49 

Reservoirs or wells, in Catacombs and 
Chapels {see also Baptis- 
teries), 256, 263, 264, 267, 
270, 271-2 

Reuchlin, — , advocate of the Talmud, 
366 

Rhea Sylvia, 87 

Rigourist School of Christian teaching, 
lOi, 144-5, 150-2, 153-4 

Rimmon-worship, Naaman's dispensa- 
tion concerning, 149 

" Rock, the spiritual, that followed 
them," origin of reference, 

?79 
Roman attitude to Christianity, 39 
ei seq. 
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Acresles menadiig, fin) 

33 ^ If. I 
Inner life of, informaUon 
the Qitacombi, 21 
Letter to, of Ignatioi, 9 
S. Paul's pruse of, 31 
Emperors, divine honot 
to, 43 6r'i». I, 169, 
Empire, numbers of Early C 
in great centres o( 
of Slaves in, first an^ 
centuries, 13^ ». 2 
Paganism {g.v,), mterwc 

141-3 
Literature, dearth of, second 1 

century, 63, 67 

Epistolary forms, nature < 

Cicero, 56^-7 

Letters in, question of influ 

N.T. writers, 69-72 

Renaissance, in fourth an 

centuries, 64 #/ seg. 

I Myths depleted on coins of Ani 

;] Pius, 87, 90 

Society, Dill's book on, died, 8 

first and second cc 

Pliny on, 58-^; 

centuiy, Symmachui 

65; firth century. Si 

on, 67 

Tribute to Chnstian fortitude, 

Rome, see also Popes tmder Nam 

Archseoloflcal investigators of, 

Kossi, Marchi, Ma 

6fc. 

Basilicas in, third century, 112 

Chief arena of Martyrdom, 171 

* Christians in, 16, AssemUi 

ii^ei seg. 

Behaviour of, in trial, 180-1 

Estimate of, in third cc 
loe 
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Sabbath, the, non-Jewish observance 
of, Rome, 3 

Sabinilla, burial of S. Valentinus 
by, 276 

SacrameHtum, of Pliny, 52 

Sadducees, 329, last heard of, 341 

S. Abdon, burial-place of, 235, 236 

S. Achilles, mar^, burial-place and 
tomb of, 21 1, 240, 241, 278 ; 
story confirmed by excava- 
tions, 230 

S. Adauctus, burial - place of, 339 ; 
shrine of, 211 

S. Agapetus, deacon and martyr, 301 
ir' «. I, 302 ; History of, 
247 ; tomb of 243, 247 

S. Agatha, 294 n. i 

S. Agatopus or Agapetus {q,v,\ martyr 
named in tomb of S. Janu- 
arius, 301 &*n.iy 302 

S. Agnes, 136, 294 n, i ; basilica of. 
Catacombs around, 212-3, 
255 ; burial-place of, identi- 
fied, 231 ; martyrdom and 
story of, 256 ; other martyrs 
buried with, 214-5 * ^^"^ ^^i 
258, recently seen, 257 

S. Alexander, burial-place of, 303 

S. Anastasia, 294 n, i 

S. Athanasius, veneration of, for 
Hermas's Shepherd ^ 179 

S. Augustine, on asking the prayers of 
the Saints, 311, 312 n, i, 
322 ; on Burial near the 
Saints, 322; on S. Laur- 
ence, 254 

S. Balbinus, Catacomb of, 239 

S. Barnabas, Apostle, no 

S. Basilissa, see (infra) S. Hermes and 

S. Blandina, slave and martyr, 136, 
pain unfelt by, 200 

S. Calepodius, catacomb of, 234 

S. Callistus, later. Pope, custodian of 
cemeteries, 245, 291 
Catacomb of, 242, 244-6 ; Crypt of 
S. Cecilia in, 290-1, 293 
If. I ; discovery of, 246 ; 
Ludna area of, antiquity of, 
266; Papal burial-place or 
Crypt in {g,v.), 287, 291, 
why chosen, 273 

S. Castulus, martjrr, catacomb of, 249 

S. Cecilia, church of, Rome, 292 et seq.^ 
her body in, 294, 297 
Cr3rpt or burial-place of, 211, 246 
d'ur. I, 290 et seq, ; dis- 
covery of, 231 ; other 
martyrs buried in, 214, 243 ; 
rediscovery of, 289 et seq. 
Martyr relatives of, 247 

36 



S. Cecilia — {cofUintied) 
Story of, 290 et seq. 
Translation of, 294, 297 
S. Chrysanthus and S. Daria, Basilica 
of, sons of S. Felicitas laid 
near, 303 ; site of their 
mar^rdom, 260, tragedy 
at, 261 
S. Chrysostom, on Almsgiving, 122 
S. Qement of Rome, Pope, 104, 179 
<Sfif. I, 315 
Book on, by Bishop Lightfoot, 19 
n. I, 121 n. I, cited on 
Petrine tradition, 10 
Epistles of, see under Epistles 
Ordination of, by S. Peter, tradition 

on, II 
Tradition on his Apostolic teachers, 

73 
on Almsgiving, 121 &*n. I, 124, 126; 

on Assemblies, 108 ; on care 
for widows and orphans, 
126 ; on Christians accused 
of firing Rome, 27 ; on 
Christ's Atonement, 115 ; 
on the deaths of S. Peter 
and of S. Paul, 171 ; on 
early persecutions, 37, i6j, 
170-2 ; on hospitality, 128 ; 
on numbers of Christians, 
104 df'n. I, at Rome, 106 ; 
on progress of Christianity, 
107 ; on S. Peter's martyr- 
dom, 9 
S. Constantia, church of, origin of, 263 
S. Cornelius, other martyrs buried 

with, 214-5 
S. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, and 

martyr, 149. i93» 3i5. 3^9 
If. I ; and his congregation, 
charity of, 123, 127 

Death of, 146 

Flight of, 147 

Letter of, ad Thidaritancs, a martyrs 
manual, 199 

Teaching of, 139 

Writers on, a'ted, see Benson, and 
Pontius 

on Almsgiving 121-2 ; on Cartha- 

S'nian generosity to other 
burches, 131 ; on the 
Dead as concerned for the 
Living* 3" ; on Death, 155 ; 
on Hospitality, 128; on 
insensibility of Martyrs to 
pain, 200; on Mar^rrs* 
training, 198; on Perse- 
cutions (third century), 37 
S. Cyriaca, burial • place of, 212, 
250 
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S. DaruL, once a Vettal« site of her 

maityrdooiy s60y jp% 
S. Denify Abbey of, ftihes ct S. Hip- 

poljtiisil, 355 
& DonitiUft, Basilica </, 357 
S. EmeientiaDa, slave and martyr, 156, 

barial-place of, 255, 257, 

identified, 331 
Gstacooib of, 355 
Urn of, 358, recently seen, 357 
S. Epimachiis, catacomb of, 349 
S. FeUdsdnras, martyr, 301, 303 ; 

history of, 347; tomb of, 

H3fM7 
S. Felidtas, slave and martyr, 136, 
306, 373, 394 If. I 
Catacomb of, her tomb in a 
basilica over, 313, 359, 
discovered, 260, 303 
Martyr tons of, and their tombs, 3i^ 
348, disco ver e d by Be Rossi, 
331 &'n.l 
Story of, 358, confirmed by arcfase- 
olo^, 359-60^ 2^et Siq, 
Translation 3, 359, 503 
on Insensibility to pun, 300 
S. Felix (and S. Adaactns), barial- 
place of, 339 
S. Felix, cemetery of, 31 1, 335-6 
S. Felix, son of S. Felidtas, tomb 
of. 259,366, 373, 274, 302-3 
S. Felix, other martyrs buried with, 

214-5 
S. FeUx of Nola, martyr, church of, 
at Nola, 321; poems 00, 
153 If. I 

S. Flavian, Vision of, citdd^ on Martyrs' 
insensibility to pain, 200 

S. Gall, " sylloge ** in library of, 230 

S. Genesius, martyr, once an actor, 
tomb of, 251 

S. Gordianus, catacomb of, 249 

S. Gregory Nazianzen, on unity of 
martyrs, 285 

S. Gregory of Tours, on the group- 
martyrdom at tomb of SS. 
Chrysanthus and Daria, 261 

S. Helena, Empress, cross of, laid on 
S. Peter's sarcophagus, 282 ; 
tomb of, 249 

S. Hermes, translation of, 275 
and S. Basilissa, catacomb of, 

274-5 
S. Hippolytus (of Portus), ii, 151; 

catacomb and basilica of, 

250-5, 262, discovery of, 

by De Rossi, 251, 254 

Churches dedicated to, or connected 
with, 254-5 

Laghtfoot cfV^ on, 251-3 



S. Hippohrtits— {4 

Puml of IreiueoSy 251 
Relics of, 355 
Statue of, 352 

Tomb of, 35 1» Pradentias oa, 352-4 

Translation o^ 254 

S. Hyarinthns, mmxtftf tomb o( 375 

S. Ignadns of Antiodi, Bishop and 

martyr, 315; Epistle o^ 

Mr Epistles ; Martyrdom 

desired by, 37, no, 154, 

^XH-S* daxtt oU 73 
cited m support of Petrine trali- 

tion,9, 13 
on A»emblies, 108; on Christ's Atone- 
ment, 115; on his yearning 
for Mart^nlom, 304-5 * <* 
infloential f!hri«ti>«f it 
Rome, I lO; on persecutioQs, 
37» 165, 172-6 ; on proness 
of Cnnstiamty, 107; 00 
Roman geoerodty, 131 
S. Tames, Epistle of; m^ umder Epntks 
S. Januarins, 398 n. i, 504, marm- 
dom of, 300 It. I ; banal- 
place and tomb of, 243, 348 
&*«.!, 301-3, discovery o^ 
331, veneration <if, 359 
S. Jerome, Oitalogue of Roohb Bish 
ops by, 14, IS 
on S. Acnes, 356 ; on S. Peter's 
oate of arrival in Rome, 
14; 00 7%€ Sk^ktrd^ of 
Hennas, 179 
S. John, Evangelist, 6«, 351 
Apocalypse of, 37, 156-7, 165, 167-70 
Death of, 103, 114, 118, 165 
Epistles of, su u$ukr Epistles 
Martjnrdom of, 1 1 
Polycarp's anecdotes of, 73 
Prominence of, in Asia Minor, 9 
S. Justus, martyr, tomb of, 350 
S. Laurence, 254, basilica and tomb 
of, 250, 257, martyrs buried 
under, 212 
Churches dedicated to, 350, 254 
S. Lucia, 294 H, I 

S. Marcellinus, see S. Peter and, imfra 
S. Marcus, catacomb of, 239 
S. Mark, Gospel of, source and place 
of origin, 10, 14 
Relations of, with S. Peter, 9, 10, 
14,22 
S. Martialis, son of S. Felidtas, tomb 

of, 259, 303 
S. Martin of Tours, 136 
S. Martinianus, see {ifrfra) S. Pro- 
cessus and 
S. Matthew, Gospel of, 10, as Martyrs* 
Manual, 200 ^n, i, joi 
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S. Ifanrice and the Thebui 

legend of martyrdom of) 
l^i». I 

S. Mudmus, Roman officer and martyr, 
290, basilica of, and history 
of, 247 ; catacomb of, 359 ; 
tomb of, 243, 393 jv. I, 395 

S. Nerens, martyr, burial-place of, 311, 
340, 341, 378; story con- 
firmed by excavations, 330 

S. Nicomedes, catacomb of^ special 
features of, 355-6 

S. Oswald and S. Wnl£rtan, 331 

S. Pamphilus, martyr, catacomb of, 
374 

S. Pancratius or Pancras, catacomb of, 

a34f335 
Churches of, Rome, &c., 335 

S. Pamel,Petronell, or Petromfia (y.v.)» 
British churches dedicated 
to, 378-9 

S. Paul, 339, 369, 873 ; association 
with, of Pudens, 265, and 

Basilica of, iz, 17, 18, 338 
Christology d*, 2J-4 
Cultural status of, no 
Epistles^of^ su under Epistles 
Haggadic influences in writings of, 

379 
Hermas named by, the Hennas of 

Th€ Shtpkirdl, 178 

at Rome as prisoner, 31-8, secondary 
place accorded by traditioD 
and liteiHturCy 9» xij I3-I4> 
17 ; share In rounding 
Roman Church, 17, 33, 33, 
34, 70, i(u; trial of, 35, 
and martyrdom, 9, 10, li, 
I5i»li5^ X70f 171; burial- 
plans of, 311, 836, 337, 
343, 343, 883 ; sarcophagus 
of, slabs of, inscription on, 
aod other features, 337-8; 
sepulchre of, 343, 343 

Teaching of, keynote of, where 
found, 23-4 ; locale of, 107 

Tomb of fireechnan finend of, among 
royal graves, 841-8 

Translation of, 337 

on Almsgiving to Christian Churches, 
I30 i». I, 130 ; on Assem- 
blies, 107; on Athletic 
training, 19^; on Charity, 
132, i^;onI>eath,i54;on 
Endunn^ hardness, 303-3 ; 
on Hospitality* 139 ; on the 
Roman Church, 17, 3i ; on 
Slavery, I3f-S ; on Spread 
of Chnstiuity» 107 



I S. Paulinos of Nola, 158, letter of, to 
Sulpidus Severus, on his 
slave, 136-7; poems of, 
153 If . I ; question of, to 
S. Augustine, 313 ». i, 331-8 

S. Perpetna and her companions, 394 
Ji. I, martpdoms of, 300, 
308, genuine accounts of, 
81 H. I ; pain unfelt by, 300 

S. Peter, Apostle smd Martyr, First 

bishop of Rome (su also 

S. Petronilla), 336, 869 

Associations of, with Catacomb of 

S. Priadlla, 857, 863, 367, 

371-4 
with S. Mark, 9, 10, 14, 33 

with Pndens, 13, 15, 363, 365, and 

1^269^70 

Baptistery o( site of, 12, 257, 267, 

273 
Book on by Barnes, oitef, 281 n, i 

et s€q. 
Catacomb 01, and of S. Marcel- 
linns, 240 
Founder of Church in Bithynia, 51 
Founder of Church at Rome, tradi- 
tion, archaeological, and 
literary support to the belief, 
teiseq., 16, 19,22,70,104 
in Rome, 18, 24, date of arrival 
discussed, 8, 11, i^etseq., 
z6; martyrdom oi; 8, 10, 
16, 18, 19, I5i» IS3» 170, 
I7if 233, 234, date and site 
of, 166 «• I, 867 ; burial- 
places, and tomb of, 49, 
373; Bishops of Rome 
buned around, 16, 33, 333 
<^if.i,379^; sarcophagus 
of^ adorned by Constantine, 
337, 382-3 ; traditional 
notices of, I^endary with 
historical basis and other, 
15, 16 ; translation of, 337 
Quo vadis legend on, 339, 37^ 374 
Teaching of, catholicity o^ 367 
on hospitality, 129; on looale of 
Asiatic converts, 107; on 
persecution, 165, 166-7 ; on 
slavery, 135 ; on sprnd of 
theHuth, 107 
S. Peter and S. Maroellinus, catacomb 

of, 249 
S. Peter Chrysologus, laudation by, of 

S. Fehdtas, 305 
S. Peter's (Basilica), Rome, 8, 233, 
238; martyrs buried be- 
neath, 210, 285 ; origin of, 
and former representatives 
oU a33» 338 
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w. * uuippua \o. rmup), otf 

c i>- ^.^'^^l with, 214. 
o. iraasedis (see also S. Pi 

barial-place of, 2 

266,26s 
^tacomb fonnded by, 270 
Church of, 262, ^o c 

mosaics of, 276, 

Q i« n *^«-3. well in, 26 
o. Fnsalla, mother of Pude 

comb of, 8, 2^8, 2 
ao6; antiquity, 
importance of, 236 
261 ; associations 
S. Peter, 12, 257, 

271-3 ; baptistery 
Basilica oVs. 

2^'W.a73;ca 
N:fmphas,'* and w 
chief glory of, 2 
RoMion, 262; evi 
discoveries in, on 
of S. Peter as foi 
Roman Church, 8, 

42, 267, 268, 271 ; 

«» 270 ; galleries ai 
features of, 267 ef j 
scriptions in, 267, 2< 
notable interments 
302 
Church of, 262 
Original tomb o^ 268 
S. Processus and S. Martinianu 

Q P^^ ^™^ ^^' ^34 ; story 

c 5^^'. °»rtyr. tomb of, 27c 

5. Pudentiana (see also supra, \ 

sedis), burial-place o 

264,266,268; sarco 

of, 263 

Churdi of, 262, antiquity and i 

of, 263 et sea. 
Part founder of f5. va^^w^k 
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Saints — (continued) 

attitude as to, 309-10, 311, 
312 df'n. I, 331-2 
Desire for barial near, S. Augustine 
on, 312 If. I, 321-2 

Salii, College of, M. Aurelius, a 
member, 95 

SaUburg Itinerary cited , 211, 212, 214, 
242-3, 302, 303; date of, 227 

Samuel, prophet, and the Schools of 
the Prophets, 349 

Sanhedrim, the Great, authority of, 
successors in, after Disper- 
sion, 357, 360 

Sanhedrim treatise, in Talmud, 343 n, i 

Sarcophagi, Christian, Lateran Museum, 
and S. Peter's escape from 
Prison, 19 n, i 

Sardinia, exiles and martjrrs in, 252 

Sardis, 187 

Satuminus, catacomb of, 258, 260 

Schools of Martyrdom, 145 ; methods 
of, 197, 198 6r* If. I et seq.t 
writers on, igSetse^. 
of the Prophets, 349 
of Teaching, EarW Christian 
Practical, and Gentle, loi, 145-50 
Rigourist, loi, 144-5, 'Sp~^ 

Scillitan martyrdoms, 94, 208, Acts of 
maityrs genuine, 81 if. i 

Sccrpiace, by Tertullian, 121 if. i, a 
martyrs' manual, 199 ; 
S. Paul cited in, on Martyr- 
dom, 202, 203 6r* If . I 

Scribes, the, and their duties, 341, 343 

<S^«.3. 350»35i. 361 
Second Century, congregations of 

Christians in, looiles of, 36 
Seligenstadt, SS. Peter and Marcellinus' 

bodies at, 249 
Selinus, death at, of Trajan, 87 
Senate, the, decadence of, 64-5 
Seneca, letters by, sei under Epistles 
Possible reference by, to Nero's 

burning of Christians, 29 
Sentius Augurinus, a lengthy recital 

by, 61 
Sepphoris, Rabbinic school at, 358 if. i 
Serenus Granianus, Rescript to, of 

Hadrian, on Christians, 77 
Sergius Paulus, no 
Severus, — , Ehnperor, persecution under, 

reason for, 194 
Severus, Alexander, Emperor, 234, 

252, and the Jews, 333 if. I ; 

leniency of, to Christians, 97, 

and supposed Christianity 

of, 147 
Septimius (historian), on Nero's anti- 
Christian Edict, 32 



Severus — {continued) 
Sextus Julius (General), operations of, 

in Judea, 337 
Sulpidus, letter to, of Paulinus of 
Nola, on his slave, 136-7 
on destruction of the Temple, 331 
&*n.i, 3J2 ; on Titus's 
speech against Jewish and 
Christian religions, 39-40 

Sfondrati, Cardinal, finder of the boidies 
of S. Cecilia, 294 6r*if. i, 
297, and of her husband, 
&c., 295 

Shammai, a Rabin, 366 

Shema invocation, 355 if. i 

Shemoth Rabba, treatise, cited, 365 

Shepherd (Pastor), The, of Hennas, 
136 If. I, discussed, 178-^ 
S'n. I, 180; reasons of its 
popularity, 183 m. i ; the- 
ology of, I j8, 179, 182-3 ; 
on care of widows, &c, 126 ; 
on Christ's Atonement, 1 16 ; 
on Christian charity, 124 
^fn.i, 125 ; on hospitality, 
128 ; on die martyrs and 
the recusants, 36, 37; on 
numbers of Christians, 104; 
on persecutions, 180-4 » on 
progress of Christianity, 
107 ; on rich Christians, in 

Sicarii, the, 330 

Sick, the, care of, by Early Church, 
126-7 

Side, 188 <Sr*if. I 

Sidonins, Apollinaris, fiunily, career, 
and writings of, 64, 65-7, 68 

Simon the Just, 339 

Simon Magus in Rome, 1 1 

Sinai, 365 

Siricius, Pope, Basilicas built and 
adorned by, &c., 235, 241, 
263, 270 ; burml-place 
of, 272 

Sixtus I, Pope and martyr, 247; 
bunal-place of, 243, 287 

Sixtus II, Pope, deacons of, martyred, 
302; and S. Laurence, 
250, 254 

Sixtus III, Basilica built by, to 
S. Laurence, 250 ; work of» 
at S. Cecilia's crypt, 292 

Sixtus V, Pope, Church of S. Suzanna 
built for, 259 If, I 

Slavery, England's crusade against, 
Lecky on, 135 if. I 

Slaves, Christian, freed by advice of 
Pope Pius I, 264; posi- 
tion and condition of, 134 
et seq. 
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SlftvcSi miBiMfs o^ RoDuui Empire) 
fost two oeotoxicSi Ommn 
oo, 135 m. s 

Smwiiil 173 

Soaal fife andplasiires, difficulties in, 
of Early Chradans, 141 
Status of Early Chrktiaiis, literary 
test im o p y to its range, 
1 10-12 

Soiomon, King, 35a 

Soter, Btsliop or Pope of Rome, 10, 
131 ; on numbers of Chris- 
tians at Rome, 104 &* n, 2, 
106, 107 

Spartianus, historian, 75 

Stanley, Dean, on a chUd's Epitaph in 
the Abbey, 309; on early 
Christianity, 318 ic2, 319 
dr*iv. I ; on the witness of 
the Catacombs to the life 
of the Early Church, 219-ao 

Statiui, 59 1». I 

Stephen, Bishop or Pope of Rome, 131 

Suetonius, history by, 60, 62, 63, 269, 
on Christians accused oif 
firim; Rome, 27 ; on Domi- 
tian's persecutions, 41 ; on 
Jewish expulsion from 
Rome, and its cause, 18 ; 
on Neronic persecution, 62 ; 
on Vespasian's attitude to 
Christians, 40 

Sura, Rabbinic School at, 326, 327, 
344, 346, 358 n. I, 359, 
373 ; founder of, 357 <&• n . 1 

••Syllogse" of Earlv Christian Inscrip- 
tions, where found, 230 

Syllogt Palestinay the, 215 

Symmachus, Memmius, and his father's 
Letters, 65 

Sjrmmachus, Pope, 60 n. i. Council 
held by, 262 

Symmachus, Q. Aurelius, career of, 
and writings (Letters) of, 
64-5,66 

Syria, Vespasian's legions in, 331 

Tacitus, History of, 60, 61, 62 

Lost Book of, on Titus's destruc- 
tion of the Temple, 39, 331 
<5r»». I, 332 

Period of, 63 

Pliny's letter to, 92 

on Christianity, progress of, 107 ; on 
Christians accused of firing 
Rome, 27 ; on Christians of 
high station, 1 10 ; on 
conversion of Pomponia 
Graecina, 245 ; on numbers 
of Christians, 103, 107 



Tacitus— <f^M/!MnMi) 
00 Jewish fecundity, 5 «. i ; on the 
penecutioas, 36, 46 11.1, 

*«» 103. ^n^ »8; OB 
Roman simplicity, 88 
Talorad, the, ste als^ Midmah mi 



Aldba's work on, 354"^ 
and the Jew (Book v.), 325 «/i^. 
Authority of, ^68-9 
Codification oj, workers on, 356-7 
DiTine innwration claimed fcr, 3^ 
History o^ traditional, 339-40 
Influence of, on Christianity, 326, 

3*7. 348f 37o<Sr'ii.i 
on the Jews of the D i sp e tsi o tt , 

339. 340, 34^7. 353. 368. 

37»-3 
Jewish devotion to, 3^6, 327, 347, 

350,368-9 
Materials, origin and foonders of, 



348«r/a7.,358si. 1,360 
Meaning of term, 358 n, i 
Ohject of, 345 
Popularity of, cause of, 371 
Power of, 346-7 

Recensions of, 344. 345* 3S9. 373 
Story of, 365-^ 

Teaching of, difierences in, firom 
that of Christ, 366-8 
Method of, 3|7-6o 
Spirituality o? 345. 35* 
on Inspiration of Pentateuch and 

of the Prophets, 364-5 
on Miracles, 365 
on Bar-cochab, 336-7, and on Rabbi 
Akiba, 355 ; on the last 
war of the Jews, 98, 338 
(Sr*!!. I, and on destructioo 
of the Temnle, 332 
Tannaim, the, 344, 358 n. i 
Targumim,the,36o; Haggadic pieces in, 

373, excerpts from, 373-5 
Tarquinius Priscus, 87 
Taylor, Dr., on Rabbinic dicta, 365 ff. I 
Teaching and doctrine. Early Chris- 
tian Assemblies, 1 13-4 ; 
ground-work of, 115-9; as 
met with in the Catacombs, 
220, 309 etseq,, 312 ^nAi 
315, -^16 et seq, 
Telesphorus, Pope, burial-place of, 287 
Temple, the, of Jerusalem, destruction 
of, 22, 331-4, 340 ^^ ^^^., 
355» 362, 368, the end of 
Mosaism, 341 
Stones of Wailing all that is left 

of, 338 
Treasures nrom, in Rome, 333 
<Sr*>f.2, 351 
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Temple — {comtimutl) 

Women's Court in, 580 
of Peace, Rome, 333 «. 2 
Tenth Legion, at Jerasalem, 332 
Tertnllian, 151, 204, 315 
Rigourism of, 146, 151, i53'-4, 

179. 182 
Silent as to Vespasian, 40 ». 3 
Teaching of, 138 
Writings of: — 
ad uxor, on Hospitality, 128 
Apology of, resemblances between, 
and Octamus of Minndos 
Felix, 186 
Martyrs' Manuab, 199 
Scorpiace, 121 if. i, S. Paul ciud 

in, 202, 203 <Sr* n, I 
Treatise on Idolatry, 144 ft. i, | 
on training for Martyr- 
dom, 203 
cited in support of Petrine tradition, 
lo-ii, 13, 14; on aid to 
prisoners, 130; on alms- 
giving, 120; on burying 
the poor, 132, 133; on 
Christ with the Kid, 319, 
320; on Christian love, 
119; on highly placed 
Christians, III, 147, 149; 
on idol-worship, 144 n. i ; 
on insensibility of martyrs 
to pain, 200 ; on numbers of 
Christians in the second 
century, 104, 105; on 
penalty of being a Christian, 

197 (S;*!*.!, and on enduring 
hardness, 153-4; on perse- 
cutions, 32, 36, 37, 190-1 ; 
on physical training for 
martyrdom, 198, 202-3 » 
on Pliny's correspondence 
with Trajan, 45, 46, and on 
inconsistencies in Trajan's 
Rescript, 55 

Testamenis of the XII Patriarchs, on 

Almsgiving, 121 
Theban Legion, mar^rdom of, legend 

of, 148 If. I 
Theodelinda, and the Monza Catalogue 

{q.v,), 214-5, "8, 304 
Theodosius, Emperor, 253; and the 

Basilica of S. Paul, 238; 

Latin writers of his period,64 
Theophitus, Bishop of Antioch, on 

assembhes, 108-9; on per- 
secution, 189-90 
Thibariiattes, Ad, letter by S. Cyprian, 

198 If. 2, 199 
Thirty-nine Articles, the, 319 if. i 
Thrason, Catacombs of, 258^ 260 



Tiber, the. Catacombs beside, Itiner- 
aries on, 210-14 ; S. Peter's 
baptisms in, 11, 14 
Tiberias, Rabbinic School at, 326, 327, 
method, study, ukI work 
at, 344, 346, 357, 358 n. i 
Tibur, Hadrian's VUla near, 82 
Tiburtius, mart3nr, tomb of, 242 
Tisellinus, evil counsel of, to Nero, 27 
TiUemont, — , 289; on the Acts of 
S. Felidtas, 300; on the 
martyrdom of the Theban 
L^on, 148 If. I 
Titus, Bishop of Crete, Epistle of 
S. Paul to, on slavery, 1^5 
Titus, Emperor, 85, 325 ; persecution 
under, 172, 173, 174, and 
secTiori 
Siege by, of Jerusalem and triumph 

after, 331-4, 35'. 35a 
Views of, on Jewish and Christian 
religions, 39 
Toleration, advocated by some Early 
Christians, De Broglie 
on, 142-3 
Torah, the, 330, 341, 351. 35^, 37© ; 
additions, directions, ex- 
planations made to {su 
also under Names), 34^ 
^ mt. 1 6^2 e/ seq. 
Haggadic notices 00, from Pales- 
tinian Targum, 373-5 
Halachic developments of, 376-7 
History of, 339 

Inspiration claimed for, 343, 364 
Mishnah and Gemara built up 

on, 361 
Post-exilic reverence for, 342 tt soq. 
Schools devoted to study of {see also 

Rabbinic Schools), 326 
Tem^e-copy of, in Rome, 333 6* if . 2 
Torre Pignatara, tomb of S. Helena 

at, 249 
Trade, difficulties in, of Early Chris- 
tians, 141 
Tradition, rehabilitated by Archaeology, 
105, 225-6, 230-1, 239-40, 
241, 289, 293, 298, 304 
on S. Peter as founder of Roman 
Christianity, 7, 8 ; literary 
and archaeological support 
, to, 8, 9 et seq, 

Trajan, Emperor, no, 164, 171, 172, 
182 ; attitude to, of Christian 
historians, 48-9 
Characteristics of, 49-50, 55, 85 
Death of, and successor, 75 
Pliny's letter to, 27, 32, 35 if. i, 43, 
45 et seq,, 56, 103 6* if. 2, 

177 
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Truao — {antiiaudi 

Pope Grecorr the Great** pnjvt 

ftw. 49 
PriDdpla of, ai lo Chriitkiu, 7S, 97 
ReiCTipt of, in leply to Pliny, 45 (/ 
"f-, S6. S7. 177; ™et of. 
180, proriiion* of, 49-5° i 
pnblicatioo of, 60 h. i ; Tei- 
tnlliui's oritkumi on, 55 ; 
views of ichoUii ciitd on, 49 
Soci*l life of hii time, 89 
Zemlot revolt under, 334 
TniMUtion of remaini of Maitjm Mid 
Swou, 335, 136, 2ba, 163, 
366 &* n. I, 367, 373, 
373-4. *!W. »98 
Tn^tevere Quuter, Cattcombi in, 

Itmeraiies on, 310-11 
Tridentine Catechism, the, 319 «. I 
Trinity, Blea^, references to, in Cata- 

cconlx, 316 
Trinrnvirate, pnscnptioD of, J6 
"TrojMeum," the, probable identifica- 
tiooof, 383 

Ubaldi, Canon of S. Peter's, on 
discoreries daring erection 
of Bernini's baldachino, aSt 

Uhlhom, — , »icws of, on Trajan's 

Rescript, 49 
Urban VIII, Pope. "'^ <^ discovery of 

S, Peter'* sarcophagus, B33 

It. I, 180 (/ ttf. ; epigram 

on, 38a 
Urbanus, Bishop (not of Rome), and 

S. Cecilia, 290 
Urbanu^ Bishop of Rome, 390 
Uxor. Ad, by TerliillLiin, ilS 

VaLSKTINIAN II, Emperor, and the 

BuilicaoTS. Paul, 3j8 
Valentinus, the Gnostic, lisn-i 
Valerian, Emperor, favour shown by, to 
Christians, 1 47 1 persecution 
under, 243. 247, 256, 275 
Vatican Basilica, the. 393 

Hill, Cemetery on, 243, 173-3 ; be- 
ginning of, 280, 285, 2S6 i 
"Itinerary" on, 310; re- 
discovery nf, 180 
Papal tombs and Crypt of, 234, 
236-7. 342, 344, 345 " 
srq. ; Popes buried in, 16, 
333. 373. 383, 284, 286-7 
S. Pelet's tomb in, 16, 233, 
, 13J.337 
Gardens on, marlyrdoms in, 28, 
39, 30, 33 ; site of S. Peter's 
death, 367 
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Venis, waa of ^liiis Verns, adoptcdb 

Actoniotn Pins, S3 
VeqMSlMl, Emperor, 33; aOitaded 
to Christianity, 39-40 &^«. 
307, diffictiltia viA lb 
Jews, 92 
PenecuUon nnder, 173, 173, 174 
Romaa chancteiis(ic» of, Sj 
Siege by, of JenuKlem, 330-I 
Temple of Pe&ce built by, 333 a. 1 
Triumph of, 333 
Vestibule of Domitilla Cemeteiy, 340 
Via Appia, catacombs of, 311-13, 3j| 
a37. a4a«'«y-,30i 
Ardeatms, cktacombs of, 3ii 
a39-42: eicarations in 
value of, to hiatory, 339-40 
Aurelia or Aurelia Vetns, cataoooib 

along, aio-ii, 333-5 
Flaminia, catacomb of, 314, 375-4 
Labicana, catacombs of, 3I3, 349 
Latina, catacombs of, 21Z, 348-9 
Nomentana, catacombs of, 312-3, 

35S-8 
Ostiensis, catacombs on, 3tl, 336^ 

243 
Portueona, catacombs on, 311, 335-4 
Salaria, catacombs of, rediscovoy 

of, 323 &■ «. I 

Cemetery of S. Priscilla on, 12 
Salaria Nova, catacombs of, 313, 

258 ^/«?., 303, 303 
Salaria Vetus, catacombs of, 313, 

374-5 
TibortilU, catacombs of, 212, 350-5 
Vaticana, catacombs of, 310 
Victor, Pope, burial-place of, 287 
Vienne, martyrdoms at, 201 , 3o8 ; 
persecution at, by M. Anre- 
lius,94 
Vigilius, Pope, bunal-place of, 373 
Viminal Hill, church on, 262 
Vision of S. Flavian, on Inseimbilit] 

of Martyrs to Pain, 200 
Visun, Tlu,i)f PtrpetHa, 199 
Vitellius, Empeior, 39, 331 

"War of Extermination," the, ^8 
Wars of the Jews, the three Uat, 77, 

7S-9, 80, 

338. 3S4 
Weslcott, Bishop, on 

Westminster Abbey, 

LJJtcf Id, 

WestmiaMet Conftwii 
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Whepstead, church of S. Pamel at, 278 
Widows and oxphans, care of Early 

Church for, 124, 126 
William of Malmesbury, Idnerary of, 

on Roman Catacombs, 210, 

211, 213 
Authority of, 210, 213, 227 
Date of, 227 
on S. Cecilia's tomb, 293; on 

S. Felidtas and her sons 

and their tombs, 303 
Wiseman, Cardinal, 263 
Women, Christ's teaching on, and the 

Talmudic contrasted, 367 

(Sr* If. I ; Court of, in the 

Temple, 380 
Worcester, two Saints of, 321 



Wordsworth, W., poem of, on S. Ce- 
alia, 294 If. I 

Worship {tte also Assemblies, Idol- 
worship, Incense), in Chris- 
tian Assemblies, Justin 
Martyr on, 11 3-4 

Wulphere* King of the Mercians, 279 

XiPHiLiN or Xiphilinus, on Domitian, 
41 ; on Hadrian, 75 

Zbalots, Rabbinic masters un- 
sympathetic to, 342, 353, 
354 ; revolts of, and re- 
sults, 330-1, 332, 334-5 

Zephyrinus, Pope, martjrr, 11, tomb 
0^ 243, 245. 273. 291 
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